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REPOET 

f»S TIIK 

BASIN OF THE UPPER NILE 

WITH PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THAT RIVER 

IIV 

SIR WILLIAM G AUSTIN, G.C.M.G. 
Cmlt'r Sc rctary of Slat,' for Public Work* in Etjupt. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



The present re|x>rt, although it embodies tlie results of five consecutive years' 
observations on the Bahr-el-Gebel, and presents the general conclusion* at which I have 
arrived reganling future schemes in connection with the improvement of the White Nile, 
has Jieen written, mainly, with the object of describing my recent visit to the Equatorial lakes. 

To my own note is added another, by Mr. ('. Dupuis, of the Egyptian Irrigation 
Service, giving an account of liis expedition to l,ake Tsana, and the rivers of tlie Eastern 
Soudan 

Since my last rcj>ort was written ('). a substantial advance has been made in the 
direction of acquiring knowledge of the res|iective volumes of the two main rivers throughout 
the year. The chapter upon "River discharges" contains, I venture to think, fuller 
information on this subject than has ever before been published. Monthly discharges have 
b en made of the Blue and the White Nil", during a period of nearly two years, and the 
flood discliarge of the Bahr-el-Oetal, al>ove and below the "Sudd," has been measured 
during the years 1002 and 1003 ('). These observation* have resulted in a considerable 
modification of the schemes, promised in 1001, for the improvement of the Upper Nile. 

The present note is, in no sense of the won I, intended to be a record of travel. The 
countries, which I visited, have been described by many more competent pens than mine, 
while, as regards the Protectorate of Uganda — the magnificent volumes, which hear Sir 
Harry Johnston's name, leave little, or nothing, unsaid regarding that region. My report 
i* a purely technical one, written with the intention of presenting the information 
collected, regarding the Nile basin, in a convenient form, ami with the view of assisting, 
in some degree, the comprehension of the diverse ipiestions connected with the hydrography 
ofthat river. Some description of the country traversed has been, of course, inevitable, but 
in any detailed account of a long river, or of a great lake, it is difficult to avoid constant 
repetition, and wearisome reiteration. In my desire not to omit information, that might one 
day l>e of use, I have pmUihly erred in the other direction. 

In order to make this account of the Nile liasin as complete as possible, I have compiled 
(for those portions of the area that I was unable, personally, to visit) the accounts of 
various travellers and explorers, and added them to my own. Iu such eases the references 
have invariably been given. Again, with the same object, I have reproduced certain 
portions of the description of the "Sudd" and the affluents of the White Nile, which have 
already apjieured in my previous report. These descriptions I have revised and corrected, 
from the latest information obtainable. I have given no account of my visit to the East 
African Pn>tect< irate, and to the "<Jnsit Rift" valley. My «tay in that most interesting 

(') Thniii/hiHit this re|»>rt, I Imve *|m-U I hi* name of the Al>y»*inlnn l»kc, n* •• Tmim." not " T»i>»." A> there appeared Ui In* 
u •litliTHiim of "pillion. u« to which of (hew Iw.i inline* »n« correct, I naked Sir .lolin Hamilton, the British Minister nt the Court 
of the Eiuimror Mi-M. liU. to " iilmlit. ii me. lie very kindly ohtainvd the information I required. 

The following in nil «lr» l from n letter written to inc. Iiy Mr. ti.H. Clerk, who wit* in-tinit tor Sir John, during lio.t Mimmer. 

British Acjenct 
Aili* Alwlm, fill Ailj(U«t, 1W)3. 

'" In Aniharic. it is n» follow* 

' {*: which i« 75.1. V.I >^ = ISA and f = .V.I." 

" It i« tr.1.-. th.it even many of the AhyMlnhii* till) It 7 J VI. lint the tr«< mime in m.V.I. " 

signed: cixiitui; H. clerk. 

{' ; Korean Office ltlne Nook. Kitvpt (No. a) 1W1 . 

e) The rcsnliir monthly dinclwrRe* were ..Served Iiy Me<~r-. Kd.rr.jn. Hume. Ileiidiicll and W.kmI. of the Kiry|4inii **urvcy 
IV|«irtmeiit. while tin- ' Sudd" dim-harjii- w.re rnentnml l>y Mr. .1. Cn.ijr. of IhrKimc Service. 
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country was Imt ;i short on*-, and the sj>ecial object of my journey related moiv directly 
to the Xile, and the regions forming its catchment area. 

It lias only l>een j>ossible for me to write this rejHirt in those intervals of the day, left, 
free by my administrative duties. This fact must l»e the excuse for its many short- 
comings. 

I have but little more to add. 

Although a series of observations was made with the hvpsometer, throughout a great 
jMirtion of the Nile valley, but little use has liecn made of the results obtained ; for the 
following reasons ('). 

From the Victoria lake to Khartoum, no levelled altitudes are available, and barometric 
and hypsometric determinations furnish the only data for the relief of the countrv. The 
altitude of Gondokoro was discussed by Hanu ( s ), who pointed out that the atmospheric 
pressure at that station, during certain months, increases, while, at the same time, it falls 
at Khartoum ; and rirr versa. Again, in the months of June and -Tidy, the pressure at the 
two plates is practically identical, although they are eleven degrees of latitude apart, and 
the one is some eighty metres lower than the other. All determination of altitude, by 
means of aneroids, or hypsoineters, can therefore only lie regarded as approximate ('). 

A compass-trnver.se, of the route followed, was made from the head of the Scniliki 
river, at the Albeit Edward lake, down the Xile bank, (with one break), to Gondokoro. 
The break in this line was that portion of the river between Lake Allien and the head of 
the cataracts at Ximuli. For this reach, the map prepared by Lt.-Colonel Dehne Raddiffe 
has lieen made use of. 

In conclusion. I wish to acknowledge the invariable kindness and assistance that I 
received, throughout my long expedition, from every single official whom I met. 

To Sir Charles Eliot, aud to Colonel Hayes Sadler, the Commissioners of the 
Protectorates of East Africa and Uganda respectively, and to Sir George W'hitchouse, the 
Chief Engineer of the Uganda Kail way, my gniteful thanks arc due. Had it not been for 
the very complete arrangements made by these gentlemen, the journey would have been far 
more difficult than was the case, and it wotdd probably have l»een impossible to complete it 
within the space of time allowed. From them, and from every district officer, my whole 
party receive* I the most generous hospitality, and the most ungrudging assistance. 

On each occasion that I have visited the Soudan, the Governor General, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, has invariably extended to me the most cordial, and the fullest, help. On this last 
occasion, I have to thank him for having so kindly placed a steamer at my disposal, to await 
my arrival at Gondokoro, and bring me hick to Khartoum. 

It now only remains for me to thank those who accompanied me in my journev, ami 
rendered my task possible. 

Of the original members of my party, the health of two, Mr. E. M. Dowson, of the 
Survey Department, and Dr. H. W. Heech, of the Sanitary Service, uufortunatelv broke down. 
I was consequently, obliged to leave the one behind at Entebbe, aud the other at Hoitna. 

Captain R. A. Markham, Coldstream Guards, whose service-* were kindly lent to the 
ex|>editiou by the Sirdar, accompanied me for the entire distance. My debt to him is a 
heavy one. He took entire charge of th* caravan and the commissariat, ami auv one 
who has had experience of African travel, and the African jiorter, will understand what 
this means. He never sj>ared himself in the slightest degree, and relieved me of all trouble. 
To his hard work, is largely due the successful completion of the journey. 

(I) Allhiiu^h in tin: ri|>li> . !i ijiI.t-, I lov.- mvl- »f Hi" :»liitinlf- pi»'ir:i mi th- nn»t ivvi-iil imj.«, I li iw n..t 
nlt»'in|*Ml <n pivi* a loiijitinlihul v'rtlon t»f t li*- ttulir-t*l-< u« tti. nix • triirintil intention. 

(») - Vt*-r <l.i» Kiliiui iiikI ilif St— IimIii- v»u Cluirtouii utid ttitii<l»kon>." lVt.Mitl. I *7."i, p. 812.5. 

(*) Mfr<ur> Un.iiiift-r^ are intw iiiflJillfil :it Mttniritlla. (latitude .'• 12' imrtli) .itnl Hi K<nl<<k. WIhmi tw.i nr Ihiri- yt-ar*' 
nl<M>rvnlii>iii> lire uvniliittlf. tin- «1i»tril>ut i< >n «.f |trev-iirf , in llii- |«irl of Afrivii, will l»- N lt>T iiiiilii>t>H«t. liy tli:it tiint-, 1i..w vver, 
»|iiril-lfv.-ltiiij; will |i|-i>lcil>h h.-ivr Iiwi <;irriH Hj. Ilit> Whitf Nile. :uid t lit- IVthr-tl-li.-h. I. 
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Captain H.G. Lyons, the Dim-tor General of Surveys in Egypt, met me at Gondokoro, 
ami returned with mc to Cairo. His services, in connection with the study of the Upper 
Nile, have I wen invaluable. Hes'ules superintending the preparation of the maps and 
sections, with the checking of discharges and calculations, he jiersonally corrected the 
traverse survey of the Bahr-cl-Geb >1, (north of Gondokoro), which was published in 1!»01 ; 
bringing it up to date. He has made a special study of the levels of the Victoria lake, and 
his conclusions are appended to my report, in the shape of a most interesting note. He has, 
further, largely assisted me in the collection of different records regarding the Nile basin. 

Mr. J. Craig, who replaced Mr. Dowson, and who accompanied me from Hoima to 
Khartoum, rendered much assistance, lioth on the journey, and in the pi-eviration of the 
discharge tables. His calculations are appended to this rejiort. 

Inconsequence of the large number of maps which required preparation, the work of 
the drawing office of the Survey Department has lawn much augmented, during the last 
few mouths. 

Mr. J. S. Hercsford, late Inspector General of Irrigation in India, has, from the 
commencement, taken the keenest interest in the objects of my journey. He and I have, at 
different times, discussed the whole question of the Upper Nile, and my present proposal, 
for a new channel for the river, north of Ik>r, is the result of a suggestion made by him 
during one of my many conversations with him on the subject. 

Lastly, I have to thank Mr. Herliert Samuel, M.P., Mr. G. Butcher, late of the 
Uganda Civil Service, and Major Loughlin, of the Uganda Rifles, for kindly |iermittiug nie 
to publish the photographs to which their names arc attached ('). 

W. E. G AUSTIN. 

C;.in>, March 14th, WW. 



I 1 ) Of tli>' otlcr |ili..|..|rrj|.li*, tln>»c o( llir- lukm, iiml «if the l'|>|»T Nil'-, *<-tv t*k-':i t>y mr ; I lion* of thr river*, north of 
U<.hilok.i>ro. \i\ Mr. Kr-irni-y, of tlio Survey l)e|«rtii»-nt. 

XoTK— SIim-v tW ab< \f win wrill.li. I bnvr uiciiiii » l.it.ii llw l>|.cr Nil.-. Thr oiwrvntiolw Tt n.lr i!tirin(r till* jotirnry 
iin- rvomliil in Ai.in-ii.IIs No. VI of tin- lirt— -nt rvu-rt. 

W. K. (i. 

Ciin.. .!■■■»- 1 1 '| U. I'.rtl. 
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PART. I.-DKSUUPTIYE. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION* OK THE LAKE AREA. 



A study of the map of East Central Africa, reveal** the existence of two remarkable 
depressions, or "Rift*," running north and .south— both of great length, and embracing 
lietween them a very considerable area of the earth's surface. The geology of this region 
lias formed the subject of much discussion, and the list of contributors to the literature 
regarding it is a full one, containing many names of the highest authority in this branch 
of science. (') 

I'nder these circumstances, any further attempt at a description, however summary, of 
the changes which have taken place in this area, may seem to be siiiiertluous. The excuse 
for making it must lie in the fact that the sources of the Nile are inse|mrably connected with 
the existence of these two great "Rifts" and that, consequently, in any note purporting to 
describe the hydrography of this river, some allusion to their conformation and origin is 
unavoidable. 

These two "Rift" valleys have a common starting |>oint in Lake Xvassa, and bifurcate 
at the northern end of this sheet of water, in latitude 10" l.V south. From this jM»int, they 
follow a northerly direction, more or le*s parallel to one another, and at an average distance 
apart of some six degrees of longitude. The eastern branch follows, very closely, the 3<»th 
meridian east of Greenwich, and either disnp|iears at bike Rudolph, latitude 4* north, 
or skirts the southern limits of the Abyssinian highlands, until it joins the similar depression 
now occupied by the Red Sea. The western valley lies, generally, lietween the meridians 
of 29" and 30' E., but it* course is not so straight as is that of the eastern branch. It 
appears to die away in the neighbourhood of Gondokoro; latitude I" 30' north. Both 
these great lines of fracture contain at) almost continuous chain of lakes. Thus, in the 
eastern "Rift," are situated the bikes of Manjara, Natron, Naivasha, El Menteita, Nakuru. 
Hannington, Biiringo, and Rudolph. In the western, or as it is sometimes called, the 
Albcrtine "Rift," lie Lakes Tanganyika, Kivu, Albert Edward and All>crt, while its northern 
course forms the valley of the Upj>er Nile, for a length of several hundred kilometres. 

In neither of these valleys is the slope uniform throughout, or in one direction. In 
each of them a ridge occurs, w hich forms the parting of the waters, and from which the 
streams flow in op[K>»ite directions. In the east "Rift" valley, the highest elevation is 
attained in the vicinity of Lake Naivasha, but here the ridge is, in no sense, an abrupt one. 
In the Albertine "Rift," on the contrary, the separation is very marked, as, between Lakes 
Kivu and Albert Edward, a chain of mountains, containing several active volcanoes, bars the 
valley across, and divides the lake scries into two distinct systems. 

These two "Rifts" form a striking feature in the conformation of the country, and run 
through many degrees of latitude. Their width varies from 30 to 70 kilometres, and they 
are bounded, on either side, by continuous lines of steep, sear|>ed cliffs, which, in places, 
attain a height of 700 metres aliove the bed of the valley below. Along the line of these 
fractures are found many isolated, extinct craters, such as those of Kilimanjaro, Kenia, 
Elgon and Langouot, while the extruded masses of newer volcanic rocks in each "Rift" 
are intimately connected with the great earth movements to which these fissures are due. 

(') hiTli.Or^.t Itifl V:il!<-v." U .I.W. (iii»;oitr, l..m.tmi. Ink ,. n .- .,f th,' n...-t iw.-nt w.Tkx.h thi« ml.j.-.t. th.-«i inmv. 
»n- jriv.-n in litiirlli |«>r>- 214. 
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Geologists are of opinion that the whole area lying between these depressions, as well as 
those to the east and west, once formed a high plateau, extending in all direction* in a 
rolling cxjwinse, and reaching its highest elevation somewhere al>out the 32nd meridian 
east of Greenwich. A series of great convulsions and upheavals took place, which 
effectually changed the face of this region, and altered its physical features in a 
most remarkable degree. According to Gregory ('), after the great outpouring of 
lava which now covers so large an area, a period of quiesceiuv set in, and a slow 
depression of the country to >k place, east and west of certain lines. These dividing lines 
were left as ridges, and as the areas on either side continued slowly to subside, ]wirallel 
cracks opened along the Hanks of the dividing ridges. Gradually, their summit* were let 
down, and formed the commencement of the "Rift" valleys. With these new movements, 
volcanic disturbances recommenced, and along the lines of weakness formed by the "Rifts" 
accumulations of lava and other volcanic materials were piled up. These movements 
interfered with the existing drainage of the area, and lakes soon formed in the 
depressions. During a portion of the time when these changes took place, the climate was 
one of much heavier rainfall than at present, us the remains of the old glaciers on Mount 
Kenia and Ruenzori show. This helped the growth ofthe.se lakes, whose waters once stood 
at a much higher level than is now the case. The subsidence of the great central plateaux, 
lying between the lines of fracture, resulted in a great depression, covering many thousands 
of square kilometres. This area received the drainage of the surrounding high hum's, ami 
eventually formed a large sheet of water, which is now known as the Victoria Xvanza. 
In the course of time, the different lakes overflowed, and their waters, passing their 
barriers at the lowest point, formed rivers, which again followed the slojie of the countrv. 
In the case of Lake Victoria, the outflow took place at the northern end. and formed the 
Victoria Nile, while the waters of the Albert Edward Lake found their way, by the medium 
of the Semliki river, into the Albert Xvanza, meeting those of the Victoria Nile at the 
north end of the lake, from whence they issued in one single stream. This stream 
is the Bahr-el-(iebel, known further north as the White Nile. 

Although all violent action has, for many ages, ceased, it cannot 1«; sMted with anv 
certainty that it has ceased altogether, or that, at some further time, eruptive forces may 
not again make themselves felt, at any rate over a portion of this region. The volcanoes 
north of Lake Kivu are still active, and there is evidence throughout the entire area that 
this jrnrt of the crust has not yet reached a condition of equilibrium. The steam jets in the 
neijrhbourhood of Lakes Naivasha and El Kurro. the gevsers at the south end of Lake 
Albert Edward, and the chain of hot springs which surrounds Ruenzori, and is also met 
with near Lake Albert, and in the 1'pper Nile Valley, bear witness to this fact. Again, 
the shocks and earth movements which are <>r such frequent occurrence in many places, are 
unpleasant reminders, to the dwellers in this region, that it lies within the zone of seismic 
disturlxmce. It may well be then, that, one day, another upheaval may take place, and a 
fresh development of volcanic force may make further startling changes in the configuration 
of this portion of the earth's surface. 

Such possibilities belong entirely to the sphere of conjecture, and a mere allusion to 
them is sufficient. There are, however, other changes which may Ik; predicted with a 
certain degree of confidence. These last follow natural laws, and, although the action 
which causes them may be slow, and almost imperceptible within the limits of a generation, 
it is nevertheless constant and resistless, ami must in the end produce an inevitable result. 
The changes alluded to are those caused by the degradation of the mountain ranges, and by 
the erosion of the river l>cds, due to the action of water. It is unuercssary to remark that 
similar effects are occurring everywhere, throughout the world's surface, but, in this 

(') - I'll,- <ir. „l ISift V.illr y " 
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jmrticular area, it seems probable tliut they will eventually have a very im|X)rtant effect 
upon the source* of the Nile supply. Thin fact is sufficient excuse for alluding to such a 
well-known truth in the present note. 

The locality more immediately affected, and at the same time most intimately connected 
with the Nile sources, is that portion of the western "Rift" valley which comprises the 
Albert Edward and Albert lakes, and the Semliki river. It is beyond question that the 
first mentioned lake, at one time, covered an immensely greater surface than tliat occupied 
bv its present limits. The different levels at which its waters once stood can be traced 
without difficulty by the deposits which they have left upon the terraces and high lands 
surrounding it. Moreover, the configuration of former buys and headlands, and successive 
levels, are as plainly marked, in the lake basin, as if they were outlined ti|>on a contoured 
map. Some o£ this shrinkage is of comparatively recent date, and it is probable that the 
rate of fall is rather more rapid than has been supposed. What caused the first great 
lowering of the lake surface, is difficult to understand. That the valley to the north of the 
lake must at one time have \mu\ blinked across, and the water thus held back, appears to 
be certain, but by what means this block was removed, is as yet undetermined. Whatever 
may have been the cause, the disappearance of this Uirrier has resulted in a very marked 
shrinkage in the area once covered by the water of the lake. The outfall channel, in time, 
has worked its way down through the material, and formed a river, which follows the slope 
of the country, ami discharges its waters into the Albert lake, thus connecting the two 
lake systems. This river is the Semliki. By degrees, this river has eroded its bed ami 
sides, until finally its present levels have been reached. A study of the general cross-section 
of the upper Semliki valley affords proof that this is what must actually have occurred. 

As the river bed worked down, more water was discharged from the lake, and the 
levels of the reservoir fell. As the Semliki is still eroding its bed, the process o£ the 
lowering of the levels must be continuing. The only restraining force appears to be the 
rocky bar, which stretches across its central course, and over which its waters tear, in a 
series of rapids and cataracts. This acts as a regulator, and arrests the too rapid degradation 
of the bed slop,?. Nevertheless, in the course of time, even this obstacle must yield to the 
slow, but continuous, cutting buck of the bed. due to the steep slope and the action of the 
water. When this disappears, then the Albert Edward lake must disappear with it. 

In the Albert Xyanza, a different process is at work, equally resistless, and equally 
certain in its effects. The glaciers and atmospheric agencies on Ruenzori cause a continual 
degradation of the mountain sides, mid the detritus thus formed is borne down by the 
torrents which scour out its ravines into the channel of the Semliki, which, again, conveys 
them into the Albert lake, together with the alluvium which its waters have brought down 
from the upper portion of its course. At the south end of Lake Albert, the slope of the river 
lx-d becomes flatter, and the velocity of the current consequently lower. Its waters are therefore 
unable to carry these matters further, and deposit them on the adjoining country. In this 
way, a great plain has been formed, and is still forming, at the southern extremity of Lake 
Albert, which is slowly, but surely, encroaching upon its water surface, and raising the 
levels of its bed. At the north end, the Victoria Nile is producing a similar effect, and is, 
by degrees, pushing out its delta across the lake and contracting its width. In a minor 
degree, the many torrents which pour in from the boundary cliffs on the east and west, 
are each and all of them, bringing large quantities of deposit into this lake, and assisting in 
the raising of its bed. In the fullness of time, the Albert lake, like the Alljcrt Edward, 
will disapi>ear, and all that will remain of these two great sheets of water, will be a river, 
draining the northern slopes of the Kivu range, ami the ''Rift'' valley it-self, and joining 
the Victoria Nile at the point where that stream now discharges into Lake AH>ert. 

It is possible that what has taken place in the Upper Nile Valley will be repeated here, 
and that, as the lakes disappear, immense swamps, similar to those in the "sudd" region, 
will be formed, through which the river will wander in a series of channels. 

2 
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Naturally, similar changes to those taking place in the Albert lake, are occurring in 
Luke Victoria. The rivers, which drain into it from the uplands, must brimr down larire 
quantities of deposit in their waters, which must gradually tend to fill up its bed, and reduce 
its area. Such changes, however, taking into consideration the area of this lake, as com- 
pared to the volume of its affluents, must be extremely slow in their effect, and, unless the 
ridge at the ltipon Falls gives way, or should lie lowered, must take an indefinite period 
of time before they produce any visible diminution in the water surface. It seems probable, 
then, that long after the All*ertine lakes have disappeared, the Victoria lake will remain 
the great reservoir for, and the true source of, the waters of the White Nile. 
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THE VICTORIA XYAXZA (')• 



This lake, which is the largest sheet of fresh-water in the old world, is* situated between 
the parallels of latitude 0° 20' north and 0' south, and the meridians of 31° 40' and 35° 
east of Greenwich. Its elevation is 1129 metres alxive mean sea level at Mombasa. The 
equator traverses the lake towards its northern end, and the Anglo-German boundary, which 
follows the parallel of latitude l 3 0' south, approximately divides its area into two equal 
portions. In shape, it is an irregular quadrilateral, but ita shores, more especially on the 
north and south, arc deeply indented by large bays, or gulfs. On the western shore, the coast 
line is straighter, as it closely follows the line of the great fault which runs north ami south, 
from the mouth of the Kagera river. 

Lake Victoria is remarkable for the numerous groups of islands which break the surface 
of its waters, most of them not very far from the coast line('). Of these islands, the 
princijwil groups are those comprised in the Huvuina archipelago in the north, the Hesse 
archipelago in the north-west, and those in the vicinity of Ukerewe island in the south-east 
corner. Another small cluster of islands is that known by the name of Kome, in the south- 
west. The largest island in the lake is Ukerewe, in German Territory. This is almost a 
peninsula, and is connected with the mainland by a narrow strip of shore, traversed by two 
small channels known as Rugeshi ( s ). Most of these islands are inhabited, chiefly by a 
fishing population, but in many of them considerable areas of cultivation exist. Coffee of a 
|«rticularly fine quality is grown upon the Sesse islands ('). The scenery of many of these 
islands is of fairy-like beauty, notably in those of the Buvuma and Sesse groups. Most 
of them arc mountainous, ami, in some of them, the ranges attain a height of 500, and (500 
metres above the lake. Nearly all are densely forested. Their formation is generally 
ironstone, overlying quartzite and crystalline schists Of the depth of Lake Victoria, 

except in the northern half, not very much is known. According to the latest chart, the 
deepest sounding yet obtained is 73 metres, close to the Lolui islands, on the northern coast(*). 
As a general rule, the depth, within a distance of 15 to 20 kilometres from the shore, is very 
variable, the soundings showing depths ranging from 15 to 60 metres ( ; ). In the bays and 
creeks, the water is shallow. Of the depths in the centre of the lake, no information as yet 
exist*. The nature of the lied appears to vary between stretches of coarse-grained sand 
and fine grey mud. It is, however, full of reefs, many of which are just below tine surface, 
and navigation is consequently attended with a certain risk. 

The water of Lake Victoria is singularly clear and limpid, and very sweet and fresh. 
In this last res|>ect, it is a great contrast to that of the lakes in the two " Rift " valleys. In 
fine weather, when the sun is shining, the colour is a beautiful azure blue, but when the sky 
is clouded, it assumes a dark steel-grey tint, almost black at times. This lake is very liable 
to severe squalls and storms, and at such times, ita surface is lashed into waves of very 
considerable height. It is rarely safe for the small craft which navigate it to venture far from 
the vicinity of the islands; in the lee of which they can run for shelter, should a sudden storm 
arise ('). Water-spouts are occasionally seen ("). The area of Lake Victoria is some liNOOO 

(■) "Xvniikii" mean, "ii-tn" hi the liiii(riiu K e .if Wnjmmln. 

(») The eentre portion. <>f the lake have not nsyet been npl.imL *o it \a .|tiite poivible that gn>ii|« of i>lan<l» may exKt. vOiii h 
are jit prem-tit unknown. 

(») " IVmi.l* mid the S.hW Lnmlon |KK2, t,y the Rev. ('. T. Wu.noN. K.K.O.S. 

( 4 ) The pollution of the Stun* ialiiiid* Una Buffered very severely i»f lnt«> yearn from the ravage* of the deeping Meknex*. 
(*) Stnlitiiinnii .tiitei. Ilmt l»iw i»l»ml» nn n rilmf the primitive nUt- formation <>f which the tfrent plateau niirr eo n »i«te<l 
(*) From the chart prejmre<l hv (Vniiiiinmler Whitehooi-e, R.N., and puMtHhnl liv the .\ilmimltv. 
(') M-m. 

(,*) In the »|irliiK of IWW, n xI.miiut of iV«> ton* luiplen win luum-li"! »t Port Floreinv. mi.l jmotliT i. iiikIit ron-tni.tion. 
Willi l*nt* t.f thi* nine, it ought to (»• .|iiit- **fe to itoxh the Ink.' ill almo*t liny w«ti|Ii>t. ami it »h»ijli| lie found powiMe to 
elplore ihe*e portion* whii-h ureal prexent iinkiiriwn. 

<») "('gamin ami tl Sij.* m." ».y the Rkv C.T. W|t>ox. 
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square kilometres, or nearly the same size as Scotland. Its greatest length is 400 kilometres, 
and greatest hreadth S20 kilometres. Many rivers feed it, but it has only one outlet; the 
Victoria Nile, which discharges from the Ripon Falls, in the Napoleon gulf, on the northern 
shore. 

The principal affluents on the north, are the Sio, Nzoia anil Lukos, or Yala. West of 
the Sio, no other rivers drain into the lake on its northern shore, the watershed hen 1 l>eing 
close to the coast and the streams in this area actually rise within a few kilometres of the 
lake, and flow <nrai/ from it, to the north, and eventually into the Nile. On the eastern 
shore, in British territory, the rivers are the Nvando, the Tuyavo and the Sondo. On the 
west, north of the Anglo-German boundary, the lake is fed by the Katonga and the Ruizi 
rivers, and, at the point where this boundary touches the coast, the Kagera river, which is 
its most important tributary, enters it. A brief description of these rivers will lie given 
later on, but the information regarding most of them is as yet extremely meagre. Concerning 
the streams which feed this lake within the limits of German territory, a considerable 
amount of information is available ('). Very excellent maps, corrected up to date, have 
l)een published by the German Government. The names of the principal rivers appear to 
lie : on the east, the Mara Dnbash, or Mara, the Ruwana and the Mbalaasti, all of which 
drain the high eastern plateau. On the south, are the Mtmuii, the Suiuya, the Moami, the 
Waini, the Lokungati and the Ruiga. Some of these are said to be tolerably large streams, 
and it is stated that the Mara Dabish ranks next in volume and importance to the Kagera (*). 
There is one point of difference k'tween the rivers in English, and in German territory, 
namely, that, whereas, the former are, one and all, perennial streams, some of the latter, 
more particularly in the south-east, are torrents, which bring down considerable volumes 
in the rainy season, but are dry during a portion of the year. 

The principal gulfs are those of Kavirondo, Berkeley, Napoleon and Murchison, 
in the north, and those named after Euain Pasha, Smith and Spekc, in the south. In 
addition to these, there is an infinite number of smaller bays and creeks, in w hich the water 
is, as a rule, shallow and muddy. Their shores are frequently surrounded by wide swamps, 
full of papyrus and high reeds, the home of numbarless hippopotami, crocodiles and water 
birds. The waters of the lake teem with fish of many varieties, and fishing forms a large 
part of the occupation of the inhabitants in the neighlxmrhood of the coast. 

The character of the lake shores varies considerably. On the northern coast, it is 
generally high, consisting of rounded hills from 100 to 150 metres above the water, running 
down in a succession of rocky headlands to the shore. The valleys behind these hills arc 
thickly wooded. In the north-east corner, it is flat and bare, with but little bush and few 
trees, and stretches, a wide table-land, to the foot of the Nandi hills. To the west, the hills 
continue as far south as the Katonga river. From this |K>int, to the junction of the Kagera 
with the lake, the levels gradually fall, and flats, with sandy benches, border the water. This 
shore is marked by a continuous fault line, which runs parallel to the lake from the 
south-west corner, at a distance of a few kilometres, as far north as the Katonga estuary. 
On Hearing the Kagera, the hills recede from the water, and dense swamps, full of ambatch 
and papyrus, stretch inland for some distance from the coast. South of this river, the land 
again rises in a series of high downs some of them 300 metres above the water, with sheer 
precipices, often 100 metres in height, running down into the lake. In the south-west 
corner, barren and stony hills stand up, with long bare ridges of rock running out in reefs 
into the water. The southern coast is more generally mountainous than any of the other 
shores. At the south-east end, the masses of the Majita and Magu mountains rise to a 
height of some 700 metres aliove the lake, and to the north stretches a fine, bold rocky coast, 

(') Till* '<- t<> I- rmlti<l in (hi- MMvrii |>nl.lii-li.>l Milium-* nf • - Alih:iiiilluiiK<-u »l' r iIviUm Ii. ii Srlnilxp-tii.-t.-." itti.i in (Im 
work* of Ki»< Vr. Hiiiiiimiui. Stiililiiiiinii. Vnn (iotxr-ii »ni| <>||>i-r>, 
(') Kiim.ii.un -TV V»,-t..riii Njtiiim, l.<.i„|..u". l»>. 
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in a succession of bluffs and headlands, to the Lumhwa ranges which border the Kavirondo 
gulf. On the eastern coast, the water is, as a rule, deep, close in shore, but on the west, more 
jwirticularly ljetween the Katongu and Kagera rivers, the shallows extend for a considerable, 
distance C). 

A current sets across the lake from the Kagera river to the Rijion Falls. How much 
of this is due to the volume of that river, and how much to the effect of the prevailing trade 
wind, it is impossible to say. 

The catchment basin of Lake Victoria is some 240000 square kilometres in area, 
including the lake itself. It is of extremely irregular shape, and very difficult to trace, more 
particularly to the north ami north-west. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that, on the north, lietween the Sio river and 
the Xile. the watershed is on the shore of the lake itself, and that the drainage lines running 
northward have their sources in the hills which birder the coast. West of the Nile outlet, a 
ridge runs in a north-westerly direction, until it meets the foothills of Ruenzori, whence it 
runs south to the Ruampara chain, which forms the northern watershed of the Kagera river. 
This area is drained by the Katonga and Ruizi rivers. The basin of the Kagera is a large 
one, as it extends south-west to the hills bordering Tanganyika dake. To the south, the area 
is again narrow, but to the east it is wider and stretches in a high stony plateau, for a long 
distance from the lake. In the north-cast, the dividing ranges are the Lunibwa hills, and the 
Man escarpment, and, further north, the Xandi plateau. 

The records regarding the mean annual rainfall, throughout this large area, are as yet 
most incomplete, and consequently any attempt to determine the amount of water entering 
the lake annually must l»e nothing but a mere approximation, liased upon the limited 
information existing. Moreover, it is evident that, in such a large tract of country, nearly 
four times the size of Scotland, the variations in the climate and in the amount of rainfall 
must lie considerable. Thus, while the rainfall, in the vicinity of Ruenzori and the Nandi 
and Man plateaux, is very heavy, in the south-east it is said to be comparatively scanty, and 
an arid tract extends for a long distance east of the Victoria lake. Meteorological stations 
are few and far ljetween and, in many of those existing, registers have only been commenced 
very recently. I'ntil, then, full records of the rainfall, lasting over a series of years, are 
obtainable for the southern half of the lake, as well as for the north, any definite assertion 
regarding the volume of water by which the lake is increased annually, must necessarily lie 
very misleading. Even the urea of the catchment basin is but an approximation, and until 
accurate maps are prepared and an improved knowledge of the levels obtained, this figure 
can be nothing else. 

Rain-gauge statistics have been obtained from a certain number of places, but, 
unfortunately, the returns are incomplete and only in a few instances do they show the 
entire rainfall for the year. Those for Entcblje and Natete, in the north-west corner 
of the lake, cover the longest period of time, and give an average rainfall, for 14 years, 
of 1207 millimetres. At Kisumu, in the Kavirondo gulf, the average for five years is 1242 
millimetres, and at M minus, in the same district, but on the high plateau, the average 
for six years was 1X32 millimetres. Rain gauges have lx-cn erected at Masaka, and 
at Mlmruru in the Ankoli district ; also at Fort Portal, near the Ruenzori mountains, but 
their records as yet do not cover a period of one year. In German Territory, observations 
are recorded at Bukoba, on the west shore of the lake; at Muanza, on the south, and at Taljora, 
a station in S. lat. a 3 3' and at altitude 1230 metres. This last station is due south of lake 
Victoria, and some 280 kilometres from the lake( J ). Of these three, Bukoba registers the 
largest fall, an average of 2181 millimetres having been obtained in four years, while Tabora 

(') Th<- .IwrlpH.m of Hi.- roa»t lvit.tr «>utli »f the Anglo-flt-mian lim* i« lur^l.v taken from Hint iflvm by thr Rf.v. 
C.T. Wilhox, • i Kuiiib wiU III.- S.i.lnii." j\.»iiduii, 1SS2. 

(') Ol.Mrvations ureal*, r.tordwt nt ShiraH. on tbr «■,! of the lnko, but nothing h». «*yrt t«-*u public! from thi* .U.ti»n. 
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in a similar period, wu< only 734 millimetres. Muanza in one year. 1894-95, register* 1375 
millimetres, but in 1902 the rainfall was 2800 millimetres. All these returns arc more or 
less fragmentary, and a comparison, between most of them, is impossible, as they refer to 
different years. They show, however, as far as they go, that the rainfall on the western 
and southern shores of the lake is heavier than on the northern const, while in the extreme 
south it is again less. No records exist for the eastern shores. Again, they prove that 
although rain falls more or less throughout the year, the two periods of heaviest rainfall take 
place in the months of March, April and May. and in September, October and November. 
June and July are the driest months of the year. Lastly, they show how very variable 
is the fall, according to the locality. Thus, while at Muanza, in 1902, the rainfall was 
2800 millimetres, in the same year, at Tabora. only 280 kilometres distant, it was only 
353 millimetres ('). 

The study of the geology of the table land, surrounding Lake Victoria, shows that the 
general formation consists of gneiss, quarty. and schistose rocks. These arc covered with 
red clay and marl, on the higher lands, and in the valleys, with a rich black loam. 
Throughout the entire region, more pirtieularly in the vicinity of the lake shores, there is 
a large outcrop of piscolithk ironstone. This, by disintegration, gives the remarkable red 
colour to the soil winch is such a characteristic of the locality ('). 

The following pages give a rather more detailed description of the northern and western 
shores of the lake, as compiled from notes made during a recent visit. 

The north-eastern boundary of the lake basin is the Man escarpment, which reaches a 
height of 2710 metres nlxwe the sea, and is distant, nearly 150 kilometres, from its 
shores. From this point, the slope of the country is very rapid, and. lietween the edge 
of the plateau ami Mubaroni, a distance of only 94 kilometres, the drop is as much as 1350 
metres. The country here is stony, and generally treeless, with deep and wide valleys. At 
Mulwroni, 160 metres above the present lake-level, gravel and boulder beds are found in 
the cuttings of the 1'ganda railway, ami similar indications of water-worn dej>osit are found 
at other places round the lake towards the north. They are at a very considerable height 
above the level at which it now stands. 

Descending the slopes, in the direction of the lake, the country gradually flattens out 
into an undulating expanse of scrub and grass, broken, at intervals, by low wooded ridges and 
by numerous shallow ravines. To the south, the grand masses of the Nandi cliffs tower 
like a great wall. Their face is bare and rugged, and long spurs run out into the 
valley lielow. As the descent is continued, the trees and bush get thicker, ami for the last 
35 kilometres, a generally flat plateau is traversed which, in places, is very swampy and 
extends with an easy sloj>e to Port Florence, the terminus of the Uganda Railway, on the 
V ictoria lake. Kisttmu, or Port Florence, is situated on the small bay of I'gowe, at the 
eastern extremity of the Kavi rondo gulf. This bay is about kilometres across. Port 
Florence, with the station and offices of the railwav staff, is situated u|ton the southern 
shore, while Kisumu, the head -quarters of the civil district officials, is immediately opposite, 
on the north side of the bay. Tlie point of land upon which Port Florence is situated is 
53 metres above lake level, while the elevation of Kisumu is 32 metres lower. Kisuinu 
Inairs an evil reputation for malarial fever, and is one of the most unhealthy spots upon the 
lake shore. Port Florence on the other hand is high and well drained, and favourably 
situated with regard to the prevailing winds. It has consequently l>ecn decided to transfer 
the Government offices from Kisumu to Port Florence, ami the erection of the necessary 
buildings has Ikhmi for some time in progress. Port Florence is a good >ite for a station 

(') January ami l'Vlim.n :irf. a* i« nil*. <lry month*. a< ntv Jinn- nn«l July. A'luu-t i* wry varialaV ii» ivunnle rainfall, nml in 
lU-cvmtuT thrr.- i» (r«|ii< iitly a Urtv ain-.init <>f mill. In thin la*l month, il i* larir.-ly a -nit-Minn »» to wIh'IIkt Ihf nntuimi 
rainy wnwin begin* » j arly \<r hiti\ 

(') STCHt.MASX. -Mil Kmin l'a-ha iin H«r« v..n Afriku." li.rlin. 
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ami consists of a promontory of huul running out into the lake. The soil is a mas* of 
piscolithic ironstone, which is the prevailing formation throughout the whole extent of 
lake shore. This material forms u useful building stone, us, although soft when first 
quarried, it rapidly hardens with cx|>osurc to the air. It is used in the construction 
of all the new buildings. It forms an imjiortant ingredient in the rich loam which 
covers so large an area of the lake basin ('). Good progress is being made with the new- 
station, both as regards the offices and the roads. Should the Uganda Railway ever realise 
the hopes entertained of its future, and develop an appreciable trade, Port Florence 
will doubtless one day liecome a place of considerable ini|»ortance. It must always be 
the port through which all commerce, brought from different points on the lake, must 
for conveyance to the sea at Mombasa. 

Kisumu, the present civil station, and headquarters of the Kavirondo district, consists of 
a few buildings, surrounded by trees, standing tm a gently rising plain, covered with rich and 
short grass. This plain extends north to a low range of hills called Korando. This range 
is a spur of the Xandi mountains, which runs west for a considerable distance at Mime (J to 7 
kilometres from the lake shore. The plain affords excellent grazing and the numerous 
villages show that this portion of the distric t supports a considerable imputation. On the 
top of the Korando hills, a wide plateau extends for a long distance to the north. This 
plateau consists of a lava lied, varying in thickness from Hi to 30 metres. It is reputed to lie 
very highly cultivated and, beyond it, the country slojies up to the Xandi plateau, covered by 
dense forests, containing many valuable timber trees (*). 

The market at Kisumu is a curious sight. It is thronged with a gooddiumoured crowd 
of Kavirondo (*). The chief articles exposed for sale appear to be sweet potatoes and dried 
fish. Both sexes are entirely destitute of clothing. The women wear nothing but a fringe 
of small beads in front and a curious decoration, made of fibre, behind, which exactly 
resembles a cow's tail. The men wear a few beads, w ith anklets and bracelets of iron. 
They dress their hair in fanatic fashion and are fond of decorating it with hippopotamus 
teeth. Both men and women are inveterate smokers, ami all carry short, straight pijie*. The 
Kavirondo are a large tribe, but those dwelling in the vicinity of the hike liave of 
late suffered heavily from the sleeping sickness. Although given to intertribal quarrels, 
they are. on the whohj, peaceful and easy to govern. They employ rainmakers and medicine 
men, and posses*: considerable herds of cattle. They call themselves the Jalua. Under the 
very capable administration of Mr. Hobley, local trade seems to lie making a good beginning 
among these jieople. They already understand the value of the rupee, and prefer to take 
money instead of l»cads, as jwiyinent for their goods. They are expert fishermen, and on this 
jiortion of the lake canoes are very numerous. These canoes are from H to 10 metres in 
length, and one metre in breadth. No nails are used in their construction and the planks are 
attached to one another by fibre. A hard wood called '•amvule" is used. The prows are 
peculiar. Beyond the 1k>w of the canoe, and on a level w ith the keel, a sharp, straight jwint 
projects horizontally for a metre or more. This is the "war prow," and is used for ramming 
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an enemy's canoe. l : |R»n this is lushed the "peace-prow," which turns up vertically, almost 
at a rijrht angle. This last is usually decorated with feathers, or with antelope's horns. The 
fishing and trading canoes carry a crew of from 10 to IS men. who sit facing the direction 
in which the canoe is travelling. They use short, narrow -bladed paddles. In Busoga, 
and in the Buvuma islands, the canoes are much larger, being sometimes 23 metres in length, 
with a crew of 40 men and more. 

The crocodiles in the neighbourhood of the Kuvi rondo gulf are reputed to be es|>eeially 
bold and dangerous, and exact a heavy yearly toll upon the population ('). 

On lean ing Kisumu for the northern shores of the lake, the view, on looking back, is a 
very fine one. The Lambwa mountains extend along the southern shore of the gulf, though 
at some distance from it, while in the east, the Nandi range forms a magnificent background. 
The Kavirondo gulf has a length of some 70 kilometres, and a maximum width of 24 
kilometres. Its average breadth, however, is much less than this, being not more than from 
i) to 10 kilometres from shore to shore. The genend direction from Kisunui is south-west, 
until the Rusinga channel is reached, when it turns sharply to the north-west. Many 
floating islands of papyrus dot its surface. Its depth is nowhere great, the deejtcst soundings 
obtained being rarely more than l. r > to 20 metres. At 29 kilometres^) from Port Florence, 
a promontory, low, rounded and grassy, rises above the flat phi in which has hitherto extended 
along the northern shore. This plain is bare ami treeless, but covered with numerous "Ijomas" 
or small villages. In the distance beyond it, stretches the line of the Korando hills, before 
mentioned. On the south shore of the gulf, the scenery is wild and picturesque, a broken 
stretch of bush-crovered country extending to the Lumhwa hills. At kilometre 37, the high 
extinct crater of Honia, juts out into the gulf, in an ini|>osing mass, joined to the mainland 
by a long, low and sandy strip of shore. At this point, the width of the channel contracts, 
and is not more than 1) kilometres. A little further on, to the south and south-west, the 
group of jieaks, known as Usau, stands out, at no great distance from tin- shore. Of these, 
Ruri is the highest, and is some GOO metres alx>vc the lake level. These hills are of very 
irregular outline. Some of the peaks are conical in shape, while others have rounded 
summits. All are of volcanic origin. This part of the coast is wild and bleak looking. The 
country to the north is still flat, but high above water level, and stretches, in an expanse of 
scrub and grass, far to the north. A few kilometres further on, the straits narrow still 
more, and the promontory of Uyoina. ending in the low. flat-topped headland of Mtara, 
projects into the channel from the northern shore. Close to this point is a basalt block, 
which projects out of the water and i> known as the '•Sentinel Hock.'' It is the haunt 
of numerous water-birds. The width of the gulf hen- is Imrely .j kilometres. Shortly 
after passing .Mtara, the mountain range of Kasagunga. on the south const, towers above 
all else, and its northern masses approach very near to the water. These mountains are 
said to Ixi' higher than any others bordering the entire lake. The highest jieak. near the 
Kavirondo gulf, is Gembi. and is S00 metres in height, but further south, in the same 
range, the (!wasi peak attains an elevation of 1200 metres aliove the lake level. The outlines 
of these mountains are remarkable for their wildncss. The summit of the range, with 
its succession of pointed peaks, resembles an exaggerated saw. which rises in the centre 
to a tall and very ragged-edged cone. In front, of these hills, a flat bush-covered shore 
extends to the water's edge, and the whole combines to make a very striking bit of scenery. 
After passing these mountains from lWt Floretav, the mouth of the Kavirondo gulf is 
reached, flanked on its southern side by the large island of Rusinga. This island consists of 

|') Piv\iiiH» I., ill.- «|,riri_- of l'.HKJ. tin- Voynet 1 iirrio* tli>- Uiki- l« tw<'<-n Port Klon-ii<>' uli.l the iiottli.-rii stall. .11 wh« u. rn riillv 
mwlf in :i miiill **i->m. r •11II1J tlw W'W'kku .VacitnirH. In rmi^li w.iitlxr. wliii-h is (lit- n<!>' nitlvr tluui tli» ■•:w|ition. thii> 
H'Hif i- n-am-ly ii | il.-ii «.« t r»- trip, a* til'- :«.•■ ..ti)iti-..t:«ti"n i« wry liinit.il. unr| lln> <:i|«ei( y <>( kIiwikt for rolling iiihI 

|<iU-hi»C i« niiliinit.-.l. 
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a aeries of low hills, the highest not more than 100 metres, and is separated from the southern 
mainland by a narrow strip of water. The northern channel is some 5 kilometres wide, 
and is guarded on the right hand by a thickly- wooded bluff. On Rusinga, limestone is 
found, embedded between layers of volcanic ashes and detritus. It is of inferior quality, 
but is sufficiently good to be used in the construction of the buildings at Port Florence. To 
tin- south-west of Rusinga, and separated from it by a narrow channel, is another island, 
known ns Mfwanganu. It is higher and more abrupt than Rusinga, and contains four or 
five small peaks. All these islands arc inhabited by fishermen. The entrance to the gulf is 
cleared at 70 kilometres from Port Florence, and the open lake is reached. Two small rocks 
are found here, one of them, from its peculiar formation, being christened "Bridge Island." The 
colour of the water now changes. In the Kavirondo gulf it is dirty and muddy, but in the 
lake itself it is remarkably clear. 

From this point to Jinja, the general course is north-westerly. To the south, no land 
is visible, but on the north, many reefs and small islands are found, and in the extreme 
distance the high country on the mainlnnd can be faintly seen. At 50 kilometres from the 
Kavirondo gulf, always on a north-west course, the group of islands known as Lolui are 
re.iched. These consist of one large, and three small, low, rocky masses, covered with dense 
vegetation and thickly wooded. These islands, from their (Misitiou, form a convenient 
anchorage for vessels wishing to obtain shelter from the heavy storms which so frequently 
occur. They lie some 50 or 00 kilometres to the south-east of Port Victoria. Off these 
islands, the deepest sounding yet obtained in the lake, viz., 73 metres, has been measured. 
On leaving Lolui, and proceeding on the same course, i.e., north-west, all land, with the 
exception of a few very distant islands to the north, is sjH-edily out of sight. The resemblance 
to the sea is complete, and, in bad weather, this is heightened in more ways than one, as the 
waves, which are often of considerable height, render the voyage, to indifferent sailors, one 
of extreme discomfort. The next anchorage is at the island of Bugaia, some 48 kilometres 
north-west of the Lolui group. Bugaia covers a fairly large area, rising in a series of 
low round-topped hills which slope gently from the centre to the water. The higher 
elevations arc bare of trees and are covered with short imiss. The lower, as a rule 
are well-wooded. Many villages are hidden away in the glens of this island and it 
appears to be well populated. The remains of the stone entrenchments, formerly used 
by the islanders during their long warfare with the Waganda, are still visible. On the 
flat* near the shores, are extensive cultivations of millet and sweet potatoes. Banana 
plantations are numerous. The people ap|>ear to l>e pros|*>rous and contented. They 
are all neatly clothed, and in this respect are in strong contrast to the Kavirondo. The 
lower slopes of this, and all the other neighbouring islands, are covered with an extensive 
outcrop of ironstone. On the hills, the soil is p<x>rer and blocks of gneiss and quartz 
everywhere crop up. The shore is not swampy, but, inland, large marshes exist. Due 
north of Bugaia, lies the large island of Buvuma, a channel, 5 or 0 kilometres in 
width, separating the two. As this channel is practically landlocked it makes an excellent 
harbour in rough weather. 

Buvuma island is one of the largest on the lake. In shape it is triangular and its area 
is some 450 square kilometres. The coast scenery much resembles that of Bugaia, but, in 
the interior are mountains, some of which are said to attain a height of over 650 metres above 
the lake('). Portions of it are forested. The Buvuma have always borne the reputation 
of being one of the most powerful among the lake-dwelling tribes. They attacked and 
drove off Sir H. Stanley's expedition, when attempting to land n]*>n the island. In former 
times, they possess. si a large fleet of canoe* and, for a long period, waged a continual warfare 
with the Wagamla from the mainland. The latter never succeeded in conquering them. 

(') -The Uganda 1'rutMturetv" l>) Sir IUrbt Johschtox, O.C.M.G., K.C.B., London. 1902. 
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The scenery of this jiortion of the Victoria Nyanza is charming and peaceful 
looking in its character. The calm lake, the rounded outlines of the wooded hills, the neat 
thatched hut*, and the large groves of bananas, all combine to give an air of repose and 
prosperity to the scene and the traveller finds it difficult to realise that he is in Central 
Africa, and not in Europe. 

The channel followed by boats going from Hugaia to Jinja, runs nearly due north; 
passing west of Buvuina and Viet ween it and the mainland. It has an average breadth of 
from 5 to 6 kilometres, and winds about through a chain of islands, presenting a succession 
of beautiful pictures. Both on these islands and on the mainland the scenery is very similar. 
Rounded low hills and deeply wooded valleys, border the water's edge, and behind th*e eastern 
hills, extends an open and undulating expanse of country. Some (55 kilometres north of 
Bugaia, the entrance to the Napoleon gulf is reached. This is a large, irregularly shaped 
inlet, deeply indented by small bays, one of which runs north-west, leading to die Ripon 
Falls and the Nile outlet, while another, of considerable size, stretches north-east. This last 
is known as Thrueton Bay, in memory of the late .Major Thruston. Between these two 
bays the Usoga heights stand up, some 100 to 120 metres above the lake. Many small 
islands dot the surface of this fine sheet of water. On the right hand, or east, stands the 
Fort known as Luba's. This is the spot where Major Thruston and his com(ianions were 
murdered in 1897, by the mutinous Sudanese troops. To the left, a high bluff stands out 
prominently on the mainland and in the distance two high saddle-backed hills rise in 
the north-west. 

The station of Jinja is situated on the right of the long bay leading to the Falls. 
This bay runs up for some 3 kilometres between wooded cliffs, narrowing gradually as the 
outlet of the Nile is approached. Jinja, the headquarters of the Busoga district, is a small 
station, well situated on the high cliffs which rise abruptly from the water. At this 
point there is a small landing stage, to which the Nile gauge is attached. The gauge 
itself is not a very good one, as it is difficult to read and very roughly made. It is, however, 
the best situated gauge on the lake, being in a completely landlocked sheet of water and 
well sheltered from the effect of storms or waves. As regards Egypt, this gauge is the 
most important register on the lake, being close to the point where the Nile has its 
source. The Government offices and stores are enclosed within a large rectangular stockade. 
There is much cultivation in the district, the principal crops being sweet potatoes, Indian 
corn, millet and the universal tianana. The soil is very rich, being coinjKised of the red 
loam which covers the crystalline rocks throughout this whole area. The view from Jinja 
is very fine ; in one direction commanding an extensive panorama of the lake and its 
islands, and in another, of the fertile plateau which extends to the north ami east. This 
district, as a whole, is flat and ojxm, but the country has a heavy slope to the north, where 
lies a region of extensive swamps and dense forest. Iron ore is said to lie plentiful in 
certain localities, and slate and copper are also found. It is said that limestone exists in 
some jHirts of the district. It has already lieen mentioned that the drainage of Busoga is to 
the north, and away from the lake. All the rivers which traverse it rise close to the hills 
which Iwrder the Victoria Nyanza, and flow through the great swamps and eventually into 
the Nile. 

The people of this district, who- are known as the Basoga, much resemble the Waganda 
in appearance. They are tall and dark, and many of them are fine looking men. They are 
expert boatmen. They wear curious head-dresses made of black and white hair ('). 

Although Jinja is high aliove tlx; lake level, it is the reverse of a healthy spot, and 
malaria is very prevalent. 

The district of Busoga has suffered more heavily than any other from the sleeping 
sickness, with perhaps the exception of the Sesse islands. According to Mr. Grant, the 

(') r-rotmbly from the skin of the Colabu« monkey. 
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sub-commissioner, over 14000 people have succumbed to this disease, and in some localities 
from 75% to 80% of the |>opulation have died. It is said to have commenced during the 
great famine which prevailed thoughout the Upper Nile Valley, and the lake districts, 
in 1899. 

A very short distance below Jinja, a distinct current, flowing north, is visible on the 
lake surface and the sound of the falls is distinctly heard. On rounding a high bluff, 
the reef of rocks which projects out of the water, upstream of the cataract, Incomes 
visible. The channel gradually narrows, like a funnel, between high cliffs, from GO to 70 
metres above the water. The face of these cliffs is densely covered by vegetation, and, on 
the summit, with bush and forest. The red soil of which they an* composed gives a 
dash of brillant colour to the generally sombre tints of the landscape. The sharp-edged 
reefs stand out, like gray sentinels, above the surface of the water. The river glides down 
to the barrier in a glassy expanse, until it thunders over the fall in three separate channels, 
{wrted by rocky ridges, and breaks, below the leap, into a white and foaming expanse of 
raging and seething water. The whole scene is of singular beauty, and wild to an extreme 
degree. It is one of the most 1*wutiful in the whole Protectorate, and, indeed, is one which 
would be hard to sur|iass anywhere. I^ooking downstream from the falls, the picture is. if 
|>ossible, even more beautiful. The Nile flows northward in a deep gorge, formed by 
wooded cliffs, on either side. Through this the river tears, in a succession of swirling 
rapids. The colour of the water is a deep blue, almost approaching a purple, but its surface 
is broken into endless threads by the snow-white streaks of foam which indicate the 
existence of the rocks. Occasional small islands separate it into one or more channels, and 
the dark-green outline of the wooded highlands forms an effective frame. No one who has 
visited the Ripon Falls is likely to forget them, as, apart from the sentiment associated 
with the spot, as being the source of the Nile, the landscape itself is so exceptionally beauti- 
ful that it must impress itself deeply on the memory. 

The a<TOmp!inying plan and cross seetious, give a good general idea of the falls them- 
selves, and the channel aliove and below them ('). 

Some 370 metres upstream of the ridge of rocks ( l ), the width of the channel is 5 In 
metres, with a maximum depth of 0 metres. It quickly narrows after passing this ridge, 
to 355 metres, while the depth increases to 13 metres. At this point, the stream divides, 
the strongest and dee|M-st following the eastern shore. Between these two streams is a 
shoal, 70 metres in width, of comjMiratively still water. The depth here is not more than 
1.5 metres. Rather less than n'O metres ulxnc the actual fall, a long, narrow point of rock 
juts out from the western branch, forcing the water on towards the further shore, but a 
little lower down, another and larger spur projects from the eastern branch which drives 
the stream back again, and across the channel. The main volume of water consequently 
passes over the falls by the western o|>eiiiiig. The reef which forms the actual 
fall has three passages by which the water |msses over. That on the west is the largest, 
being 70 metres in width, while the central opening is 10 metres wide, and the eastern, and 
smallest, only 17 metres. The actual drop is a clear fall, of five metres, but what the depth 
of water is, passing over the crest, it is imjM»ssible to say. Below the fall, the water swings 
sharply to the east bank, round a rocky projection, only to be diverted, equally sharply, 
back to the west again. Its general course at this point is north, and the average width of 
the channel, for some distance, is 250 metres. The sloj>e is very heavy, and the rapids 
continue as far as the river can be traced. The section, as observed in connection with the 
discharge measurements of the 22nd of January 1903, was taken 400 metres aliove the falls, 

( l ) Tin- mirv«y "t thi* »iw vri« ttivle at my w|W**t. by Sir (i<,vr?« WluU'lioii*?, K.C.B., the Cliii'f Eugiiievr of thv L'g«iulit 
lUilvmy. 

(*) Tkv*v IXH'Wi. nrr m (he »jiii>- ilinUmv, i .iv 370 uwtrvF ut-<\r ttiv falls. 
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and 100 metres upstream of the first reef. The measured width, at this jtoint, was 406.9 
metres. The greatest depth of water here wax 9.20 metres, but, ou the west side of the 
channel, the section wan comparatively a shallow one. The greatest mean velocity, obtained 
in any one section, was 0.350 metres per second, and the lowest, 0.041 metres per second. 
The mean worked out to 0.237 metres per second. The discharge of the river was 548 
cubic metres per second, with the Jinja gauge registering a height of 2ft. 7in., or 
0.79 metres. 

As the only Ixiats available in this part of the lake were extremely crank "dug-out 1 * 
canoes, made from a single log, considerable care had to be observed in stretching the rope 
across and in attaching the canoes to it. The Basoga boatmen are experts in their trade, 
but, had any of the fastenings given way while making the measurements in the strong 
stream, the canoe must inevitably have been carried over the falls. This part of the river 
swarms with crocodiles. 

With regard to the question as to whether the Ripon Falls are a suitable site for a 
regulating work, putting other considerations for the moment aside, it may be briefly stated 
that there ought to be comparatively little difficulty in barring the river across at this 
point. The rock is a hard and coinjiact diorite, and appears to be sound and suitable for 
such a work. The river could l>e turned through one of the openings, while the masonry in 
the others was in progress. When this portion of the work was completed, the river could 
be passed through the sluices and the remaining o|iening similarly closed. To lower the 
reef would l>e rather more difficult, a* it would not be so easy to manage the diversion of 
the stream, and a considerable amount of blasting would l>e necessary in the channel below, 
to ensure a clear outfall for the water. Still, even to this proceeding, there would l>e no 
insuperable difficulties. 

In making for Entebbe, from Jinja, the same channel, i.e. the Muvuma passage, as was 
used in the voyage from Bugaia, is followed for a distance of 40 kilometres. At this point, 
the Roseberry channel is reached. This passage is a broad sheet of water, from (5 to H 
kilometres in width. The mainland of Uganda is on the right hand, and a continuous chain 
of islands protects it from the open water on the left. The general direction is south-west. 
This channel is so well sheltered that nothing but a strong south-westerly breeze could 
raise a sea in it. The islands on the left all form a portion of the Huvuina archipelago, but 
for revenue purposes, they are now classed with those of the Ses.se group. The scenery 
of the Rosel>errv channel is monotonous. Ray alternates with headland, in wearisome 
regularitv. The hills are low, Hat-topped and hare, without any bold or striking outlines. 
None of them are more than 100 metres altove the lake. The shores of the Ixiys 
and inlets are all well wooded. This rather bleak looking country extend* back from the 
lake shore, in a bund of some 7 or H kilometres in width. Beyond this is a highly cultivated 
and thickly populated area. In the vicinity of the lake then' is but little marsh, but in the 
vallevs inland, extensive swamps extend. After following the Rosel»erry channel for some 
f>"» kilometres, it widens out and is called the Damlia channel ; from the large island of that 
name to the east. Opposite to this point, the hills on the mainland rise up more abruptly from 
the water and the rocks crop up on their slopes, through the grass. There are no landing 
pla<-es in this portion of the coast. The general direction now is due west and, further on, 
the mainland becomes Hatter and the hills recede from the lake. One curious feature of this 
scenery is the extraordinary number and size of the anthills. They cover these hills right 
up to their summits. The Damlia island has a low coast line, but in the interior, the hills rise 
to a considerable height. On arriving opj»ositc to the mouth of the Murehison gulf, the 
line of islands left of the channel ceases, ami open water stretches to the horizon. Only in 
the extreme south can the faint outlines of the Sess4 islands Ik? seen. The Murehison gulf, 
or bav, extends inland from the lake for a distance of some 24 kilometres. The shores in 
parts are very swampy and fringed with a thick l>elt of papyrus. On either side of it, the 
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land is low, until its further end is reached, where hills Iwrder its northern shores. There 
arc two very small islands near the outlet ('). After passing the bluff known as Murchison 
Point, the rounded hills upon whic h Entebbe stands are clearly visible. The coast here is 
low, and thickly \v(x>ded with masses of "Raphia" palms. Another small Ixiy, called Kissubi, 
extends inlan«l for some 5 kilometres, and then the landing stage of Enteblie, 103 kilo- 
metres from Jinja, is arrived at. 

Enteblx*, or, rs it was formerly called, Port Alice, is the residence of the Commissioner 
of the Uganda Protectorate, and the headquarters of the Government. The situation of 
the station is a good one, on a hill, or rather two hills, forming a (icninsula, surrounded 
upon three sides by the lake. The highest point is 1 13 metres above water level. The 
promontory occupied by Enteblje, is joined to the mainland by a low strip of land, some 
Ji kilometres in width. North-west, of the station hill is another and higher elevation, upon 
which Sir H. Colville's old fortifications were erected. The outline? of these works can still 
lie traced, and, from this point, an extensive view is obtained, both of the lake itself and of 
the mainland. The InndscajK? here is very typical of the Uganda district. In every 
direction, as fair as the eye can see, an expanse of Hit, or rounded, hills, perhaps 100 metres 
high, alternating with wide valleys, extends. The summits of these hills are covered with 
bush and grass and their slopes by continuous plantations of bananas. The valleys are well 
wooded and invariably contain wide swamps, filled by a dense growth of jmpyrus and 
reeds. Except in the immediate vicinity of the lake, there is scarcely a square mile 
of level ground in the district. It is very thickly }>opulated, and the villages surrounded 
by cultivation dot the hill sides. The soil is extremely rich and this district is one of the 
most fertile and prosjx-rous in the whole Protectorate. 

The suit ion of Entebbe is prettily laid out, with broad, well-kept roads running Ijetween 
avenues of trees. The Residency and the house of the Commandant, arc situated iq>on the 
high land overlooking the lake, each in extensive grounds and commanding lovely views. 
The houses occupied by the other officials, are scattered about ujion the slopes, up to a height 
of 80 metres above the lake. These houses have all either thatched, or corrugated iron roofs, 
and each stands in its own enclosure, surrounded by a high hedge. The general appearance 
of the station much resembles that of an Indian cantonment. Besides the Government 
offices and stores, there is a church, an hotel, and a fair number of shops and trading stores, 
chiefly owned by Parsee and Indian merchants^). A new hospital is in course of construction 
ujton the highest point above the lake ( 5 ). Near the public gardens are situated the 
cricket ground and tennis courts. It is intended to bring the water supply of Enteblje from 
Malin Point, a long tongue of land stretching out into the lake, south of the station. I'pon 
this point, the French mission buildings are situated. A fine, straight and broad road leads 
from Entebbe to Kampala. The distance between the two places is some 30 kilometres. 
At the j>ort of embarkation, a small, stone quay has been built, and a winding raid 
as ends through licautiful forest trees to the station. Wherever the hill sides have Uvn 
left untouched they are covered with dense vegetation. In the quarter occupied by the 
town, this has Ijeen cleared away, but continual work is required to keep down the under- 
growth, which, in this damp, tropical heat, springs up with extraordinary rapidity. As at 
Port Florence, ironstone is much used in the masonry of the buildings. 

It is difficult to dcscril>e the beautv of the views obtainable from Entebbe. Looking 
over the lake, the Sesse island.-, in manv irregular shapes, break the horizon to the south and 
south-west. To the cast, and nearer, the Dambu and Korne islands stand out, while between 
the two groups, to the south-cast, ojien water stretches, apparently in all directions. In 

(') Knm|n[u, or Mfiiiii, (he rc«idciioe of I lie Kin? of I'^iinh, and th* hin<|iiiiiuter* of the Church of England, and l!->m:iij 
Catholic ili«M..n» in .itiuitcd inland of this toy. at ■ dhtnnro .if tonic 12 kilometres from it- so.ilhrrn .how. 
(*) There are a f«w (icriimn and Itulian tr.olrr. in Kntcbhe. 

(*) A »|k'ri»l hospital huM Wnrrcvtcd for the treatment <if |«tienl. .iirlcriiip from the «l-c|<iii|t »H kn^«, mm ultm lied to thi* 
it iho laboratory where Dr. CaMelliini conduct, hi. rwwirchw, regarding the Ucillu. of thin diwaw. 
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fine weather, when the lake is oil in, the glassy surface of the water reflects the colours of 
the brilliant sky above, and each reef and island is mirrored with |>erfect accuracy. The 
deep green foliage makes a lovely foreground and, as a rule, the views of the lake are 
framed between groups of beautiful forest trees, or are seen through a vista of the feathery 
4i Raphia " palms. Beautiful as Entebbe is, it has, however, its drawbacks. The climate at 
all seasons is damp and hot, and the place oin hardly be considered as a sanatorium. 
Although the chief rainy seasons are in the spring and autumn, there are few days in the 
yc.ir when rain docs not fall. Everything, even indoors, speedily becomes covered with a 
white mould, and white ants are a pest. Earthquakes are very numerous, and the locality 
is subject to frequent and very violent thunderstorms. These storms generally occur at 
night, and once seen are not easily forgotten. They generally commence with a strong 
gust of wind which bends the tree tops ami raises a wall of dust and sand in its course. 
This is followed by the thunder which keeps up a prolonged roll, varied at times by a 
terrific crash, and the flushes of lightning follow one another with such startling rapidity 
that the glare is almost continuous. These flashes appear to be in every quarter of the sky 
at the same time ('). Meanwhile, the rain comes down in a solid wall, and this avalanche 
of water, lighted up by the blue flashes of the lightning, produces a most weird scenic 
effect. Such storms are extremely dangerous, and the lightning has been known to pass 
right through the thatched roof of a house, and set fire to object* in the room below. In 
this manner, one of the military offices at Entebbe was, not long ago, burnt to the ground. 

The Botanical Gardens lie to the north-east of the station, and are well worth a visit 
They cover an area of some 200 acres, u|>on the slope of the hill, overlooking a small bay. 
This wa-s once all forest, and is now being cleared as required. The soil of these gardens 
is composed of leaf-mould, mixed with decomposed rock, and is the richest loam possible 
to im igine. The gardens are beautifully laid out, and contain a fine collection of trees, 
shrubs and plants. Mr. Mahon, the Director, is experimenting in the cultivation of dif- 
ferent tropical products, such as c<x-oa, coffee, tea and the different kinds of rubber-bearing 
tree*. All these, and there are many varieties, appear to be succeeding well. Fruits in 
profusion are grown, such as pine apple, mango, |>aw jniw, passion fruit and the different 
kinds of banana. English roses and vegetables of all kinds grow luxuriantly, but the 
white ants do considerable damage, more especially to the eucalypti. In these gardens, 
nearly all the varieties of forest trees met with in the Protectorate are to be found («). 

Neither the Podocarpus, nor the Juniper, thrive well at Entebbe, as these conifers do 
not flourish at a lower elevation than 1700 metres above the sea. One of the commonest 
and the most beautiful of the Uganda forest trees is the "Piptadinia Africana," of which 
there are many tine specimens in Entebbe. This is a lovely tree, growing in a single, 
straight lioll to a great height, and throwing out large buttresses at the base. Its striking 
feature is the mass of chocolate-coloured flowers which rover its upper foliage. It is a 
good timber tree. The Incense tree, " Pachvlobtis," is common, and its timljer also, is of 
good quality. The incense is made from the bark. The u Canarium" and the "Sapota" are 
frequently met with. The former yields good timber, but the latter docs not. All round 
the northern lake shore, the "Raphia" palm grows in profusion. It is a very graceful 
variety. Fibre is made from the young trees. In some of the forests, the indiarubber 
creeper, "Landolphia," is common. There are manv kinds of "Fieus." That variety from 
which the bark cloth is obtained, is plentiful both in Uganda and in Busoga. The process 
of making the cloth is simple. The Wagunda strip the Imrk from the trunk in large 
sheets, and hammer it out until it becomes quite pliable. The girdling appears to have 

(') In January 1903, during a -U>nn nl Knte hbl; M ri3»he» of lightuing »vrc counted iti one minute, and thU after the fir-t 
violent of the rtorni hud piuuwrd. 

( ! ) IV IWdu fore»l», m reRiirdu the different n>et.-if» of trees and creepers found in tlieni, much rewmhlc those O; 
thi- Congo. 
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no injurious effect upon the tree, ami the stripping takes place when the foliage is at its 
prime. The bent hark is obtained from the Uganda district, and the trees used are nearly 
always raised in gardens. The wild tree is rarely made use of. It is propagated by 
cuttings. This is a handsome tree, some ten metres in height, and affords excellent 
shade. 

Among other beautiful shrill* in these gardens is the Congo coffee tree. This is a 
most lovely variety, with masses of dazzling white flowers, ami very dark green leaves. It 
is much larger than either the Indian or the Uganda coffee plant. The coffee grown in 
suitable localities in the Protectorate, is very good. That produced in the Scsse islands is 
remarkable for its delicious fragrance and taste. Most of this coffee is exported to Itely 
by a Milanese firm ( l ). 

The Entebbe lake gauge is erected in the small lxiv below the liotanical Gardens. 
The place selected is not absolutely |>erfect, as, although sheltered from storms, a swell, 
even in calm weather, runs up the Iwy and causes a variation in the readings. It would 
lie difficult, however, to find a better place anywhere near the station, and the gauge is 
protected by a fringe of high reeds mid tall amUiteh. 

The soil of the country round Entebbe is ironstone, right up to the summit of the 
highest hills. This again, is covered by a rich red loam, or marl. Nowhere does the rock 
appear on the surface. The swamps contain a blue plastic clay, possibly a washing from 
the ironstone. 

Proceeding south, by lioat, from EntebW, the western shore of the lake is closely 
followed. For a considerable distance beyond the promontory upon which the station is 
built, wide fiat* and marshes extend. These marshes are full of papyrus ami anibatch and, 
at this point, the coast line is very broken and indented. Twenty-four kilometres south-west 
of Entebbe, wlrat is known as the Salisbury channel is entered. This is a broad stretch of 
water, perhaps 1"» to 18 kilometres in width, running tatween the western mainland and 
the Sesse islands. The coast continues low and swampy, and the hills here are at a 
considerable distance from the lake. The flats contain marshes of large extent. This is 
the basin of the Katonga river, which runs into the lake, some 50 kilometres south of 
Entebbe. It enters near the wooded island of Bunjako, in latitude 0° 4' south. After 
passing the estuary of the Katonga, the western coast-line rises, and is marked by a line of 
low flat- topped hills, from 100 to 120 metres alxive. the water. Between these hills, a 
broad plateau extends, and a thick belt of dense forest extends parallel to the lake, at a 
few kilometres distance, from the Katonga to the Ruizi river mouth. South of the 
Katonga, the coast-line is fairly straight. Then- are few bays, and those existing an- 
of small size. The cliffs, as a rule, come down to the water, and there is but little foreshow, 
although occasional wooded flats are met with. The Sesse" islands flank the eastern boundnrv 
of the Salisbury channel. This is the largest group of islands in the lake. It consists of 
(52 islands, 42 of which are inhabited ("). In the Salisbury channel, the nearest islands 
are those of LiiLunlia and Buvu. Neither of these is of large extent. Both are low 
and well forested, rising gently from the const, which is indented by many small lx»ys and 
creaks. On the latter is a small hill, ending in a picturesque bluff, some loO metres alxne 
the water. The channel at this jioint is not more than 10 or 11 kilometres in width. At 
some (iO kilometres from Entebbe, the largest island in the Sesse" group is passed. This 
island is called Bugala, and next to Buvuma, covers the greatest area of any island lying 
within the British territory. It approaches to within five kilometres of the mainland, 
making a narrow channel called Bugoma. The shore of the island, in the northern end, 

(') The greater part »f the foregoing Information, was obtained from Mr. Mahim. the Director of the«* gardens He v.-rv 
kindly devoted an afWnoon to showing me over theni. W.E.O. 

(') Thin »bib-m»»t i* tiMufeon Hi.- anthnrilv of Mr. Martin, thr (Vic tor of KnlrliU. on.l.r «h. «- charge Ih* MtrM 
are plaiwl. 
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is low, flat and very thickly wooded. Towards the centre tmd south, the lan<l risen in 
a ridge, or backbone, perhaps 100 metres, or more, al>ove the lake. The shape of this 
island is very irregular. It is very long and narrow, and twists* like the letter S, through 
a quarter of a degree of latitude. To the east and south, lies a scattered group of 
numerous smaller islands. 

Proceeding down the coast, and passing a high, thickly wooded projection and the small 
islands of Luamha, at 80 kilometres from Entebbe, the locality known as Bujaju is reached. 
Thin place is the starting point for caravans making for Masaka, the headquarters of the 
Buddu district. The coast line here is high, and consists of aline of steep cliffs, from 40 
to 50 metres alxjve the water, with a very narrow strip of beach in front. Landing 
is difficult and has to be made in omoes. In heavy weather, it is almost impossible, as south 
of Bujaju, ojjen water extends, and no land is visible in any direction except the straight 
line of the western coast. In a storm this is a very dangerous anchorage. The surface 
of the bike at Bujaju is covered with detached plants of "Pistia Stratiotes." 

Deep wooiled ravines run down to the water between the cliffs and a wide plateau 
extends inland to the great fault line, which stretches parallel to the western shore of the 
lake for so long a distance. The features of the country will be more fully described in that 
portion of this report which deals with the route between Lake Victoria and Lake Albert 
Edward. 

South of Bujaju, the levels of the coast line gradually fall, and shortly before the 
Huizi and Kagera rivers join the lake, in latitude 0" 55' south, large swamps extend from 
the coast for some distance inland. 

Before alluding to the question of the rise and fall of the lake-levels, a brief description 
of the prineijMl rivers which feed Lake Victoria may be of interest ('). A list of these 
rivers has been already given in these pages. The information regarding most of them is 
extremely scanty. In the north, the three principal streams are the Sio, Xzoia and Lukos (*). 
Of these three, the Xzoia is the largest, and is the most ini{>ortant affluent of the lake, rising 
within English territory. It has its rise in the foothills of theXandi escarpment and, after a 
course of some 250 kilometres in a south-westerly direction, joins the lake close to Berkeley 
bay, south of the long spurs from the same chain, which abut on the lake near Port Victoria, 
ami are known as the Samia hills. It is described as flowing over a rocky bed. 80 metres 
in width, with a very swift current even in dry seasons, and only fordable at a few places; 
during the months of Deeemlyer, January ami February. For the rest of the year, it is a 
raging torrent ('). 

The Lukos, which also rises in the Xandi hills and joins the lake a little to the south 
of the N/.oia, is a smaller river than this List. It is described as from 25 to 30 metres 
in breadth. Some 13 kilometres from its mouth, it jmsses through a small lake ('). 
The Sio, which is the kumdary between the districts of Kavirondo ami Busoga, is a 
sluggish stream, flowing between reedy banks and draining a flat and swampy alluvial plain. 
Its width is 30 metres, and its volume is said to l>e one quarter of that of the Xzoia. (') 
Following the eastern shore of the lake, from north to south, the first river of any im- 
portance met with is the Xyando. A branch of this river, the Kivos, crosses the Uganda 
railway not very far from Port Florence and carries, even in the dry season, a good 
stream of water. The Xyando drains the western face of the Man escarpment, and passing 

I') StM .K8.»rily. in n jonrnvy llki- that miilrrtakrn in l!»i.'t, only n wry f< »" of llif»v rivrre <ykiM tie visit.-il. Thr Mli>wiii£ 
ilt'M:riptloti i* ■■< iH-nt ! % , ehirrir compile*! from th» ao-omits ami from the |iutili-t»"il map? of traveller*, *n<l the oflieiil* 
of the district. II lias been inserted in thi» report an nu ui-rounl i>( I lie hike uroulil he iM.tuj.lt-tt- without sumr mention of tlio 
Irihutnry -.(renin*. 

(*» This i» :il~> r.ill.-d the Kiiku* .111. 1 the Ynlm. 

(') Prvrln of information eot niing tin? t'pHulu I'roteetoriile. War Ofliee, September l'»2. 

(•) "Two yeaiV travel in I'lfiui.to, Unjoro nml on «!•»- 1'pper Nik" l>y the late «'»■.. Vaxuklkck, D.s.O., Ueogniphi.a! 
Journal, April IS»7. 

C) I'n-i-i* of information concerning the I'gnnilu I'ruU-'.torat^. 
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through the Lumbwa country, falls into the lake at the southern limit of the Kavirondo 
gulf. In its lower course, it runs through n scries of papyrus swamps and drains a very 
considerable area. It is the boundary between the districts of Kavirondo and Lumbwa ('). 
The only other two rivers lying within British territory, on the east, are the Tuyayo and 
the Sondo. Both of these streams rise in the Lambwa hills. The Sondo is the larger 
of the two, and runs l>etween open banks, in u rocky bed, its water-width varying from 
7 to 33 metres, according to the season. During the rain this river is impassable (*). 

Of the affluents within German territory, the princi(>al is the Mara Dabash, which enters 
the lake on the eastern shore, about latitude 1° 0' south. This is described as the largest 
tributary of Lake Victoria next to the Kagera ('). In the south-east and south, a large 
number of rivers drain into the lake, but, as far as is known, none of them are of great 
volume, and many of them arc dry for a portion of the year. As the catchment basin in 
the south is, at most, barely a degree in width, and frequently less, their course cannot be 
long, and their discharge is probably very variable. 

On the west shore of Lake Victoria, only three rivers enter. These are the Katonga, 
the Ruizi, and the Kageni. The two first lie entirely within the British sphere, and the 
Kagera enters the lake north of the Anglo-German line, but for the rest of its course, except 
for a very small jiortioii, it is within German territory. 

The Katonga rises in the high plateau which lx>rders Like Du« ru on the east, and Hows 
through an undulating plain to the Victoria lake, which it joins near Bunjako, some 30 
kilometres to the south-west of Entebbe. It is the boundary between the districts of Uganda 
and Buddu. It has n length of some 250 kilometres, and its course throughout is nearly 
due east. It is descrilied as a sluggish stream, flowing for a great portion of its course 
through jMipyrus marshes (*). Its width near the mouth is 400 metres, and it enters the 
lake in a wide swamp. 

The Huizi rises in the higher portion of the western plateau of the Ankoli district, and 
drains a large area. It has its origin in a series of large swamps and receives the drainage 
of the many valleys lying on either side of it, throughout its upper course. It has a total 
length of some 280 kilometres, and enters Lake Victoria a little to the north of the Kagera. 
Its general direction is easterly, and it passes close to the station of Mlnarara, the head quarters 
of the Ankoli province. Like all the rivers feeding Lake Victoria, north of the Anglo- 
German line, it is a perennial stream. Near Mbarara, the Ruizi flows through a deep gorge, 
•100 metres in width, between steep cliffs from . r i0 to (50 metres in height. Its width, at 
low water, is 16'8 metres, and its greatest depth, as measured on February the 6th, 1903, was 
0 - 7. r ) metres. It was then marly at its lowest, but had a velocity of 122 metres per second, 
and, on this date, it was discharging 11 cubic metres per second. It has a maximum flood 
rise of 2 - 0 metres, but when in full volume, covers a width of 100 metres. Its flood section 
is 77 squaire metres, and as its velocity when in flotsl, ninnot well lie less than 3 metres per 
second, it must have, at that time, a discharge of quite 230 mctresculM? jkt second. As its slope 
is very heavy, its volume, during the period of maximum flood, is probably over 300 metres 
cube per second. The actual channel of the Ruizi is some 17 metres in width, by 2"» metres 
in depth, with nearly vertical sides. It flows over a rocky bed, and the channel twists in a 
remarkable degree, there being rarclv more than 20 metres of straight run in any jmrt of its 
upper course. Its water is of a clear amber colour, resembling that of a j>eat-stream. It is, 
however, quite drinkable and is the source of the water supply of the Mharnra garrison. 
About 1J kilometres downstream of this station, rapids occur, and 3 kilometres lower down, 

(') Fiin-ioi Oftk* IU-|x.rt (>> Major K. H. Oohoks, K. A. K., IVhruurv liHKi. 
(!) Ibid, and F. O. Rr|jorl tiy Cxvr. U. I.. I ahnejjy, K. A. R., Ftibruary, 1902. 
(*) KoLL>IAJ<S. - Tho Victoria Nynnim" London. 1S02. 
(•) Pmlnof information. 
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there is a clear fall with a drop of 6 metres. The valley of the Ruizi, outside of the flooded 
section, is filled with dense jungle, including many palms and much bush and papyrus. The 
cliffs also are thickly wooded. In its lower course, the Ruizi passes through the swampy 
lakes of Magunga and Kacheni, where it is joined by another, and smaller, stream from the 
north. After passing through the lakes, their united waters flow into the Victoria Nyanza, 
joining this latter, as has been already mentioned, not far to the north of the ]K>int where 
the Kagera river enters it, and in the same series of swamp.". 

The last, and incomparably the most important, of the affluents of Lake Victoria, is the 
Kagera. If it can be considered that any one river, supplying a sheet of water of the size 
of this Like, has a special influence upon its rise and fall, then undoubtedly the Kagera is 
the real source of the Nile. Taking the area of the lake and the evaporation of its surface 
into consideration, such a supposition can, however, hardly be allowed, and the Kagera can 
only be considered as an item, an important one it is true, in the great system of streams 
which pour into the lake, and not as in any way influencing the discharge at the Nile outlet. 
It is true that it is asserted (') that then; is a drift, or slight current, across the lake, from 
the Kagera in the south, to the Itipon Falls in the north, but it seems scarcely credible that 
this can be due to the volume of the former river. Moreover, this drift is perceptible, even 
when the volume of the Kagera is low, and it seems most probable that it is due to the 
prevailing wind which blows over the lake, from the south to the north, for the greater portion 
of the year. It cannot then be seriously considered that the Kagera is the source of the 
Nile. The lake itself constitutes the true source of this river, and forms a vast reservoir, 
receiving the waters of numerous streams ami discharging a certain limited portion of their 
united volume into the great river which forms the life of the Soudan and Egypt. 

The Kagera has been visited by many travellers, notably by Speke(' J ), Stanley ( 3 ), 
Stuhlmann (*), Bn umann ("), Scott Elliott (*), Uamsay ('), Trotha ("), and Von Gotzen (') 
and more recently by the officers of the Anglo-German commission. The following 
description has been compiled from their various writings. 

The Kagera is formed by the united waters of three important rivers. Of these, the 
Nyavarongo rises in Lit. S. 1° 30', on the eastern slopes of the chain of active volainoes which 
form the barrier between the streams which feed Lake Kivu and Lake Albert Edward, respect- 
ively. The other two rivers are the Akanyaru and the Ruvuvu, both of which find their sources, 
aliout S. latitude 2' 53', in the mountainous ridge which forms the eastern boundary of the 
western "Rift" valley. Their sources are near to one another and not far from the 
northern end of Lake Tanganyika. At this point, the dividing ridge is extremely narrow, 
and a width of Ixirely 8 kilometres separates the headwaters of the streams which flow, on the 
eastern side, into Lake Victoria, and, on the west, into Lake Tanganyika. The Nyavarongo 
and Akanyuru rivers unite some 230 kilometres from the sources of the former. Fifty 
kilometres downstream of this junction, they are joined by the Ruvuvu, and from this 
jioint their united waters form the single river known as the Kagera. Of these three 
tributaries, the Ruvuvu ap|xircutly has the greatest volume, but the Nyavarongo is the 
longest river. 

In May 18'J4, Count Von Gotzen found the Nyavarongo to be 40 metres in width, and 
from 4 to 5 metres deep, with a discharge of some 40 cubic metres per second. Ramsay, in 

(') "Th« Uganda Protectorate." hy Sir Habrt Johnstox. lymilmi, 1WI2, 

(*) "A jouriml of tlUcovwry i>f tin; noun* of the Nile." 1S<H. 

(') "In Darkest Africa " and "Thron{rh th<; Dark < 'niitim-nt." 

(') "MitEmi i Piului mi Here von Afriks," Berlin, IS!'!. 

(») " Durch Mamilaml »ur Niloui-lli'," Brrlin, ISttl. 

(•) "A Niiturnlirt In Mid- Africa.'' London, 1M. 

(J) " Auhandlungen der Ueiituchen SchuUgeliieW 1M>7. 

(") " M. inc BciximiiijC vou Deutuch Out Afrllm," Berlin 1897. 

C) -Dureh Afrika von 0«t nach Vfvtt," Berlin 1«>J. 
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March 1897, gives its width, at the point where it is joined by the Akanyaru, as 43 metres; 
a depth varying from 17.5 to 3 75 metres, and an approximate discharge of l>etween 40 and 
50 cubic metres per second. 

The Akanyaru is reported to be in volume nearly as large as the Nyavarongo. 

Two measurements exist of the Ruvuvu, one made by Baumnnn, in September 1892, at 
the Kuanilo ford. The width was 35 metres, the depth 3 metres, and the discharge 250 
metres cube per second ; the river being then in partial flood. The other measurement was 
made by Ramsay, in March 1 897, at its junction with the Nyavarongo. The width at this 
point was 29 metres, the depth 5-5 metres, and the velocity 0 92 metres per second; 
corresponding to a discharge of some 150 metres cube per second. The Ruvuvu has two 
main tributaries, the Luvironja and the Muwaresi, both of which rise to the south, in the 
Kangosi hills which form the eastern boundary of Lake Tanganyika ('). 

Downstream of the junction of the Nyavarongo and the Ruvuvu. the Kagera flows 
northwards, along the line of the great fault, for some 170 kilometres, falling 20 metres in 
this distance. Throughout a great portion of its course here, it passes through a succession 
of very large swamp, which, again, are connected with the marshy lakes of Ikemi and 
Kasingeni. Its breadth is given as varying from 2 to 5 kilometres and, in flood, it submerges 
the valley. These lakes and swamps most probably act as a regulating force, and reduce its 
discharge considerably. At Latoma, latitude \° 2' south, it turns abruptly to the east, 
and flows in this direction for another 130 kilometres, eventually discharging into Lake 
Victoria, about latitude 0° 55' south. In this |*>rtioti of its course, its basin is bounded to 
the north by the Huampara mountains, and it is descril»cd by Langfcld a sflowing in a series 
of rapids, through a valley, from 15 to 20 kilometres in breadth and Ixmnded by high hills 
as far as Kitangule. Relow this point, it crosses a level, alluvial plain, into which it has 
deeply cut its channel, having banks 20 metres high which reduce in height as the lake is 
approached. In August 1894, Scott Elliott measured the Kageni at Latoma, as having a 
channel 36*5 metres wide, aud a velocity of 1 metre per second. He describes it as "very 
deep." Assuming that its depth was 8 metres, this would give a discharge of 300 metres 
cube j>er second. At Kitangule, the width is given as from (iO to 70 metres, the depth from 
9 to 11 metres, and the velocity varying from 1*5 to 2 metres per second, between February 
and April (*). These data work out to a minimum discharge of GOO metres cube ]>er 
second, and a maximum of 1500 metres cul>e per second. In October 1892, Count Von 
Schweinitz gives the width as varying between 80 and 100 metres, and the depth from 10 
to 12 metres. The velocity, he describes as "rapid" (*). Assuming this velocity to 
be 1'5 metres per second, the discharge would be about 1500 cubic metres per second. 
The latest discharge of the Kagera was measured by Colonel Delme RadclifFe, of the 
Anglo-German boundary Commission, on the 2t!th February 1903. The site of the discharge 
was within ten kilometres of the mouth. The width of the section was 105 metres, the 
greatest depth 7 metres, the greatest velocity 0*526 metres j>er second, and the discharge 
143 metres cube per second. Colonel Radcliffe considered this to Ik» nearly a minimum 
discharge. The discharge of the Kageni may then l>e considered as varying between 140, 
and 1500 metres cube per second. Probably, were it not for the loss of water which must 
occur in the long length of its channel which passes through the marshes and lakes, the 
volume in flood woidd be considerably greater ('). 

No note upon the Victoria Nyanza would be complete without some reference to the 
steady fall in the levels which is alleged to have occurred during the last 20 or 30 years. 
The subject is one of great interest, more particularly to Egypt, whose main source of water 
supply is drawn from this lake for many months of the year. That there has been a fall 

(') BiKMASX. 

O FlUiirr, from datectimpiM from writingi- c.f Spek<>. Orant, Stantev, Stuhlmann ami vrm Trotlui. 
(•) "L'W cine Fnhrt auf .letu Eager* " I>eut« h KoLBIntt. ItWS. 

(«) Mr. Lionel Dwle informed mo thai when he viatted the Ruvuvu in 1900 it wu much Mockrd ».y "»udd". [W.E.Q.] 
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for several years is undoubted. Whether this lowering of the levels is but a temporary one, 
due in great manner to a failure of rainfall over the catchment basin, or whether it is a slow, 
but steady, shrinkage of the water surface, similar to that which is stated to have occurred 
in others of the Central African hikes, is a question which is very difficult to answer. The 
consensus of opinion among the officials of the district is in favour of the latter hy|K>thcsi*. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that, except for the gauges which now record the 
daily rise and fall of the water levels, aud which liave only existed for a very few years, no 
definite records exist to prove the difference, if any, lx;tween the former and the present, mean 
level of the lake. 

A summary of the information collected on the spot, i n- January and February 1903, is 
given below ('). To this may be added the testimony of Stanley, Stuhlmann, Baumann, and 
others, but the evidence given is, in some instances, rather conflicting. There is not doubt 
that, during the last 7 years, there has been a decided lowering of the Like levels, but durin^ 
this period, the rainfall was much below the average and, in the northern half of the lake, in 
1899, failed almost completely. It must always l>e borne in mind when discussing this 
question, that the period of time, during which this lake has been known to Europeans, is 
not a long one, and is nothing in comparison to the time usually required by nature when 
completely changing the face of a large portion of a continent. It is true that, in certain of 
the other lakes, there has been a lowering of the water levels. The shrinkage of Lakes 
Albert Edward and Albert can, as it has been endeavoured to show, be explained from 
natural causes, and in the case of the lakes in the eastern "Rift" valley, it is possible that 
the extraordinary variations in their levels, if substantiated, are due to slight tilting of the 
"Rift" valley floor (*). In the case of Lake Victoria Nyanza, no such explanations are 
possible and, if there is a permanent fall, it can only lie accounted for, either bv a general 
reduction in the annual rainfall, or by the lowering of the bar at the Itipon Falls. A careful 
examination of the last-named site showed no signs of any degradation of this ridge. The 
rock is hard and compact, and shows no signs of any special wear, beyond that due to the 
gradual action of water. That this ridge must Iks lowered in time, is no doubt true, but the 
process must be extremely slow ami can in no way account for the very considerable fall 
which is reported to have taken place in recent years. It is difficult then not to arrive at 
the conclusion that this fall is not a |>crinanent one, aud will, should another period of 
heavy rainfall set in, disappear, and the lake rise to its former level ('). 

Before leaving this subject, it may be mentioned that Captain Lyons, the Director 
General of Surveys in Egypt, himself a geologist of repute, has l«en studying the question 
in connection with the formation of the lake plateau, aud also with reference to the remark- 
et 00 Per* Bnwx.il, of the French Mission at Entebbe. »late* there had b«m a considerable lowering of the level, in Kl.ul.i 
bay (between Eutebbe and Murchison g.ilf) and ltu»l On- lake area lm.l been reduced by a wi.ltl. of from 7 to 10 metres, during 
the last wven or right year*. 

(ft) Mr. Pordage, of the Uganda Public Works Ufwrtmei.t. pointed out Unit the reef of rook., a short distance from the shore 
at Entebbe, was covered in 18U6; while In 1903. it wan <rl« metres out of water. 

(r) Mr. Martin, the Collector of Entebbe, who has known this lake since IKW. »tated the following : - At KUiiinu. there are" 
"now villages and pasture, where, when In- first saw the lake. It was all water. He i* <>( opinion thai the rainfall throughout the" 
"aitchment tiiuun is getting less. Places which used to be *watn|>* are now dry land. At the Kipon Falls, the water surface*' 
'used to cover a horizontal width greater, by 10 metres, than it does now. A* the land slo|ie* sharply from the water here, this" 
"would mean a vertical height of at least l'.*> metres. On the large Scsaa' island, the Kabula Point, in the south-west corner, is" 
"now dry land. Formerly the native* used to eros* it in miicws." 

There were also oner two small islands, a little distance from the larger one, which are now conuected with it. Between the 
islands of Kaianja and I-ulaiuba, there was formcly n channel, through which canoe* n*«d to |>a»«. This no longer exists, anil 
the two form one island. 

(rf) I,a*tly, there is the statement of Mr. McAllister, siih-noinmisaioiier of the Nile Province, nuoted in a former re|Kirt 
(Egy|st, No. 2, l!K>l.) (hat the French Fathers at Muuiuea. in the south of the lake, had a register, slinwiug. from mark* on the rocks, 
that there ha» beeu a fall uf some 2"4 metres during the last 2.*> years. 

(*) Ijikes Kaivashn, Kl Menteita, and Bnritigo are all said to have fallen, while Nakuro. on the contrary, ha* risen in level. 

(*) Since the :i'«ive wa* written, informntiun has l>ecii r 'vived. which ;»oe* to lasir out this n.ncliision. Mr. Pordage. of the 
I'gnnda Serviie, arrived in Cairo on the I'Jth December \'MX having left t'gimda in early October. He stated that the lake had 
risen so high, that the reef (mentioned in Apjiendlx III. p. 24,) at Entebb,'. was covered to a drpih of nmrly one metre, 
and that the water had risen, at the Entebbe quay, to within 0-iV0 im-tre* of the top. This <|U»y was designed Ui stand 
1-8 metres above an ordinary maximum level. He further slated that, everywhere, the land gained from the lake in the last few 
yean had been flooded . 
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able, and apparently inexplicable, results recorded by the different lake gauges, during 
the short period of their existence ('). What puzzled every one who made a study of 
these gauges, was the extraordinary difference between the lake levels, as recorded at 
Entebbe, and those at Kisumu and Jinja. When the water level fell at these last two 
places, at Entebbe it steadily rose! Captain Lyons is of opinion that the land at Entebbe" 
sank slightly, from an earth movement, during the years 1898 and 1899, when this 
difference occurred, but that the movement did not affect the Napoleon gulf and Jinja, 
nor the Kavirondo gulf and Kisumu. Again, in 1901, a rise was shown on the Entebbe" 
gauge, some 0.30 metres higher than that at either Jinja or Kisumu. This would certainly 
look as if something unusual had hap|>encd at the former place. The Entebbe" gauge is in 
a sheltered spot, where it cannot Ik> disturl>ed by canoes, or by fishermen. It is, moreover, 
carefully watched and read by Mr. Mahon, the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. 
Commander Whitehouse, in bis note, verifies the fact, that, at the Kisumu gauge, during 
this period, there was no fall, while the Entebbe gauge was rising. 

From the data available, Captain Lyons puts forward the theory that there has been a 
local, interrupted earth movement at Entebbe, which has disturbed the gauge records and 
rendered them valueless for recording the oscillations of the lake level. It is difficult to 
account for what happened in any other way, as the Kisumu and Jinja gauges do correspond, 
and apparently afford a reliable register of the rise and fall ('). 

The general results go to show that the maximum annual oscillation of the lake is from 
1 to 3 feet, (0.30 to 0.90 metres) and that, during the last seven years, there has !>ecn a fall, 
amounting to 0.76 metres, in the average levels of the lake. Nothing, however, proves that 
this fall is a permanent one. On the contrary, a study of the rainfall and available data, 
shows that : — 

The year 1X78 was one of high level. 

From 1880 to 1890, the level was falling. 

In 1892 and 1895, it was again high (*). 

From 1896 to 1902, there has been a steady fall. 
All these period* correspond fairly well with the amount of the annual rainfall, as far 
as this is known (•). 

The last question to l>e considered is that of the relations between the amount of water 
entering the lake annually, the amount drawn off by the Nile at the Ri|>on Falls, and the 
quantity lost yearly by evaporation. It has already been explained how insufficient are 
the existing data with regard to the rainfall in the vicinity of this lake, and how variable is 
its distribution throughout the vast area of country comprised within its catchment basin. 
No accurate estimate of the quantity of water annually added to the lake is consequently 
possible. Nevertheless, an attempt at such calculations may be made, which, even with the 
limited knowledge available, maybe of interest, and which, moreover, will, in all probability, 
err on the side of being below, rather than al>ove the actual figure. A reference to pages 
13 and 14 of this report, will show that the mean annual rainfall, as far Jas is known, is, at 
the north end of the lake, over 1.2 metres, and on the south and west, over 2.0 metres. Con- 
sequently, for the purposes of the present calculation, it may be assumed that it is not less 
than 1.25 metres (*) throughout the whole lake area. 

(') Captain Lyon*'* not", which i» of great interest, i* printed a* <ui appendix to t hi a lie|>urt, a» in another note by 
Commander Wliitrhoune, U.S.. tin the Mime wibjeet. 

(*) The diffcrenVe lietween the register* of .linia nn<l Kimnnu, in liec'inher 1901, wan apparently inexplicable, until It wm 
ilimuverol that the official* had thvinwlviv tiurrrtH the former gunge, hy 0.2* metre*, nml hail forgotten, either to mention the 
fact, or to regiiter the i halige in their reeord*. 

{*) There it no good record of the yoint 1K9B ami IK* I. 

(«) Ci|iL-iiti Lyona'a Mndy of the rainfall ami **»>;.•* <>n Lake. Victoria, has produced a very intereating fact, via. thM upon 
the intensity of the rainfall in the month* of November and D.vernher depend* the mean height of the lake in the year 
following- The m ixiimirn level in generally replied in July, and the rainfall sUtUun go to prove that, if there wiut heavy 
rain in the, rudiment baniii in November and Dort-inlier, of any one year, the mean of the whole year following would 
probably (how an Incroaac. 

(•) l.fS metr*. equal* 60 inches 
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The catchment area, excluding the lake, is 172000 square kilometres, and of the lake 
itself, 68000 square kilometres. 

The question of the "run off," i.e., the proportion of the rainfall which runs off into 
the rivers, etc., must next be considered. A considerable area of the basin is under forest, 
but, again, a large tract, particularly to the south and south-cast, is said to lie sparsely wooded. 
In thickly wooded countries, it is customary to assume that 2h% of the rain which falls 
on the surface is carried off by the streams and drainage lines. In thinly wooded country, 
the proportion is greater. It will then lie safe to assume that at least, 2h% of the total 
annual rainfall enters the lake. 

The calculation thus becomes : — 

(i) In catchment basin = 172000 square kilom. x 1.25 x 

(ii) On the lake surface = 68000 „ „ x 1.25 
Therefore (i) = 53750,000,000 metres cube. 

(ii) « 85000,000,000 „ 

Total 138750,000,000 metres cube. 

This represents the total amount of water that annually enters the lake, in an 
average year. 

The next calculation is that of the amount of water annually drawn off by the Nile in 
a year of mean supply. According to Mr. Craig's calculation, the mean discharge of the 
Victoria Xile, at the Ripon Falls, is 575 cubic metres per second. This: is equivalent to a daily 
discharge of 49,700,000 metres cube, or to an annual amount of 181 40,000,000 metres cube. 

The projxjrtion of water drawn off is small as compared to that entering the lake, Ixsing 
only about \'&% of the above amount. 

The question next to be considered is, what becomes of the remainder, i.e., 87% ? 

In order to solve this, it is necessary to study the gauge registers which record the 
daily rise and fall of the lake level. For this purpose, the Kisumu gauge has Ik>cii selected, 
as presenting the most unbroken, and the most satisfactory, record. 

Taking account of the returnsfor the last eight years, i.e., from 1896 to 1903, but omitting 
1897 and 1898, the mean annual range of the lake for the whole fieriod is 0.6(5 metres ('). 
Owing to the mutiny, the returns for 1897 and 1898 are incomplete. 

The maximum rise, during this period, was in 1901, when it was 0.89 metres (*). 

It is self-evident that this rise, multiplied by the area of the lake surface, must represent 
the total cubic content of the water added to it, in one year, after the loss fry evaporation, and 
the amount tiraicn off by the Xile hare been deducted. 

The figures thus give : — 

(i) for a low year like 1902; a cube of 21760,000,000 metres. 

(ii) for the mean of 6 years, omitting 1897-98, a cube of 44880,000,000 metres. 

(iii) for a high year like 1901, a cube of 60520,000,000 metres. 

In the present calculation, the figure representing the mean of the six years' period 
will be used, viz., 14880 millions of metres eulie. This is reasonable, as mean figures have 
been used all through. 

(') By -'range" i* meant the difference between the highest and lowest levols. 
(») Th« folio wing are the n(rure» :— 
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It now only remains to ascertain the amount of water loBt by evaporation, and for 
this a very simple calculation is necessary. 

Let a be the amount of water entering the lake in one yeai* — 1 38750 millions of metres cube. 
Let b be the a mo un t of water discharged by th e Xi le in one year— 1 8 1 4 0 m i 1 1 ions of metres cube. 
Let c be the amount by which the lake is increased in one year, after deducting evaporation 
and discharge — i4,880 millions of metres cube. 

The amount of water evaporated in the year must then be equal to a - (b + c ) = 1 38750 - 
(18140 + 44880) = 75730,000,000 metres cube. 

This means that 55% of the water which enters the lake, in an average year, is lost 
by evaporation ('). 

In other words, evaporation would reduce the lake level by 1.113 metres annually, or 
by 0.003 metres per diem. 

In reality, the daily rate of evaporation must vary largely throughout the year, and, 
during the rainy season, when rain is falling and the sky is cloudy, it must l)e practically 
nil. Probably the greater part of the loss occurs during the five driest months, i.e., in 
January, February, June, July and August. If this l« so, then the daily rate during 
these months would be 0.007 metres. 

With reference to the foregoing, it may be argued that the whole calculation is based 
upon assumptions, regarding : — 

( 1 ) The catchment area and that of the lake, 

(2) The average annual rainfall, 

(3) The average run-off, 

(4) The mean luinual discharge of the Nile, 

and further, that all these figures may be found, with improved knowledge of the subject, to 
require considerable modification. 

This is quite true, and yet each of these assumptions is based upon certain data, and 
upon, what may I* termed, probabilities. 

Thus, the areas of the catchment basin and lake have been calculated from the most 
recent maps. 

The rainfall has been taken from a certain limited number of observations. 

The average run-off is of course very doubtful, but the figure used is that generally 
applied to forest country. 

Lastly, the mean annual discharge has been tsdculated from a measured section, and 
from velocities actually observed. 

This being so, the figures may Ikj allowed to stand, at any rate, until subsequent 
information shall prove by how much, or in what way, they should be modified. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be of interest to calculate what would be the effect 
of closing the Ripon Falls by a regulator, and thus possibly raising the level of the lake. 

The mean daily discharge of the Nile is 49700,000 metres cube. This volume of water, 
if retained in the lake, would, in theory, raise its level by 0.00072 metres per diem, or by 
0.2628 metres in one year. 

It woidd therefore require 138S days, or 3 years, 293 days, to raise the lake level by 
one metre. 

In reality, it would take much longer than this, as the calculation is based upon the 
assumption that the area of the lake surface would not be increased by the raising. It 
would lxj increased, as the swamps and low ground would be flooded, over a very large 
extent of country. The evaporating area would of course be proportionally increased. 

Meanwhile, during this whole time, the Xile supply would be entirely cut off. 

(') Nil «-.-..unt has been taken i.f l»j |n-milMi<w. 
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THE COUNTRY BETWEEN" 
THE VICTORIA AND THE ALBERT EDWARD LAKES, 
COMPRISING THE DISTRICTS OF BUDDU AND ANKOLI. 



The caravan track lietwcen these two lakes* starts from Bujaju, on the western shore of 
the Victoria Nyanza and, passing through the stations of Mnsaka and Mbarara, the 
headquarters of the districts of Bnddu and Ankoli respectively, finally arrives at Kazinga, on 
the north-east corner of I^ake Albert Edward, having traversed a distance of 2JI8 kilometres ('). 
The general level of the plateau at Bujaju, (N. lat. 0° 13 ), is some 40 metres above the 
water, rising from the shore in a steep incline. Bujaju itself consists of an open grass plain, 
surrounded by forest. This forest extends in a belt, from 4 to "> kilometres in width, from 
the Katonga river in the north, to the Ruizi river in the south, i.e., for more than 100 
kilometres. It runs parallel to Lake Victoria throughout its course. It is full of fine trees 
and thick undergrowth. The trees are festooned by huge creepers, which liang in loops from 
the branches. Palms arc not uncommon, and beautiful wild flowers exist in profusion. 
One flowering tree is a feature in this forest, and indeed throughout the Uganda Protectorate. 
It is covered with clusters of bright scarlet flowers and, as the tree itself is very common, 
brilliant {Hitches of colour are produced all over the landscape in a most effective way (*). 

West of the forest belt, a swamp, 9 kilometres, or more, in width, extends north and 
south, and |>arallel to the lake for some (Jo to 70 kilometres. This swamp drains into the 
Ruizi river, and within it is situated the small lake of Nabu Gabu, a circular sheet of water, 
from 7 to 8 kilometres in diameter. To the south, the gratis in this marsh is very high ami 
dense, but to the north, it is lower, and clumps of fine trees and "Raphia" palms are scattered 
about, giving it a park-like appearance. Beyond this swamp, proceeding west, the land 
rises in a ridge of low, Ixisah cliffs. This line of cliffs, which is that of the great fault 
bordering the western shore of Lake Victoria from the Kagera to the Katonga. runs nearly 
due north and south. Gravel U-ds are found here, at more than a hundred metres al>ovc the 
present lake surface, and it is rej>orted that caves, worn by water action, arc also to be met 
with. The whole of this distric t is covered with a layer of ironstone, similar to that deseriljed 
in the districts of Uganda and Kavirondo ('). Beyond the range of cliffs, a wide, open, 
and undulating plateau extends, the surface broken by copses and clumps of trees. This 
part of the Protectorate is prosperous-looking and highly populated, with a fertile soil. The 
Bahima own many cattle, but, as a rule, these are carefully hidden away in secluded pastures ('). 
In Buddu, there arc no villages, in the sense of a collection of dwellings grouped together. 
The huts arc scattered about through the forest and grass, either singly, or in jiairs, each 
close to its own patch of clearance, containing hannnas or sweet potatoes. These huts are 
circular, with bee hive roofs, very neatly made. The sides are of elephant-grass, and the 
eaves come down close to the earth all round. The entrance is shaded by a high grass fence, 
and the jungle is cleared for a considerable space in front. The people of Buddu arc very 
dark-coloured, but are not of a pronounced negro type. Man) - of them have oval faces and 
good features. All of them are clothed. Nearly two-thirds of the population of the province 
have embraced the Christian religion, most of them !>eing Roman Catholics. There are also 

(') Between >1a«aka and M Uir-.iru, a inrt-nmd lui» liwn ron-trm ted, which, again, « , "inm-1» Maxaka with Entebbe. Tbi> road, 
being graded for wheeled traffic, follow* the easier *lo|>e* of tin- hill*. The ranvnn Mr i» ihorter and mure dirrrt, but with 
very sleep gradient* at time*. Both mad* an- made by native labour, (tiveu in li.u of |«wuei)t of the hut-tax. They an- fairly 
well k<-|>t ii|>. partieularly in the Buddu diatriet. 

(*) Erythrina Tomeutoaa. 

(*) Tli« iron ore in thi* region I* not found in sufficient <|unntitv to pay for the working, hi i»thr cum- In Kavirondo. 
(•) The Rahima fonu the aristocracy. m> to «peak, of the 1'ganda I'rote. tomte. They Are large .utile owner., and their eiuniB 
is moat probably deriv.-d from the arable word for cattle. 
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some Protestants, ami a few Mohammedans ('). Most of the women, and many of the men, 
wear a chain round the neck to which is attached a cross. 

West of the plateau, the country assumes the chaiacter which is so typical of Uganda, 
i.e., a succession of hills and hollows, which may be compared to a gigantic switch-back. In 
each hollow is a swamp, varying in width from a few hundred metres to three or four 
kilometres. These swamps are filled by a dense growth of papyrus and ambatch, among 
which purple-coloured creepers twine. The water surface is generally hidden by a mass of 
lovely blue water-lilies. The hills T which are low and rounded, are covered with bush, and 
on the slopes l»ananas are cultivated. On the line of the track, the swamps are crossed by 
means of cleverly constructed causeways ('). On the tops of some of the hills arc small 
level spaces, or table-lands, but more often than not "he descent commences as soon as the 
ascent is completed. These continual ups and downs make a journey through Uganda hard 
upon the porters and fatiguing for the traveller. 

At 30 kilometres west of Bujaju, the station of Masaka is reached. The small fort is 
situated on the top of a flat-topped hill, some 300 metres above the level of Lake Victoria. 
In this fort are the Government offices and the residence of the English Assistant Collector. 
It is surrounded by an earthen bank and a deep flitch. The lines are lower down, on the 
western face of the hill. The garrison consists of police and a small detachment of the 
Uganda Rifles. From the top of this hill, a fine view is obtained in all directions. The 
rounder! hill-tops appear in endless succession and a good idea is arrived at of the network 
of swamps which fill the valleys. 

Between Masaka and Mbarara, at 10 kilometres west of the former station, a range of 
low hills is crossed. The country now rises in level and the hills are higher than 
further to the eist. The valleys arc also wider. Cultivation is more scanty, and the scenery 
generally wilder (*). At Kiboyo, 49 kilometres from Lake Victoria, the land is high, but 
the ridges are flat and the swamping less. Every now and again, a steep dip and rise is 
met with, but as a whole this plateau resembles a series of rolling downs more than 
anything else. There are few trees — nothing but bush and scrub. The yellow flowers of 
the young mimosas, at a distance might be mistaken for gorse and, were it not for the 
presence of numerous high anthills, the landscape would bear a singular resemblance to a 
Scotch grouse-moor. The inhabitants are few in number and beyond an occasional banana 
plantation, there is little cultivation. No cattle arc to be seen, but small flocks of goats are 
occasionally met with. Ironstone crops out everywhere. The soil in the swainjw is 
generally sandy and the hills are covered with a thick layer of red, volcanic earth. A few 
euphorbia trees are scattered al>out on the slopes of the hills. At Imbrezi, 07 kilometres 
west of the lake, the hills rise mom abruptly from the valleys. Hock, chiefly quartz and 
gneiss, is everywhere close to the surface and great blocks stand out u)k>u the hill sides. 
In the valleys, high grass replaces the papyrus and the swamps arc wider than before. 
What trees there are, are confined to the euphorbia or the acacia species ('). The wild 
flowers in this region are very numerous and of singular licauty. One variety, resembling 
a marsh-mallow in shape, is found of many colours — orange, rose, yellow, purple and white. 
Another tall plant, apjrarently of the thistle species, has a vivid, purple flower and is some 
metres high, while smother, and very common flower, bright red in colour, is found upon 
a stem running through a series of small spike-covered balls, about 20 centimetres apart. 

Near Marongo, 93 kilometres from Lake Victoria, a great, bare, hog-backed mountain 
rises in the north, to a height of some 1,400 metres above the sea. To the west, long valleys 

(') Thi- rl.»-« tint t'<iiQ|<riw the Buhinu. who. it ■» wttrl. rarely l*-<omr ninvert*. to etllier t'liri»tiraiiily or l*lsiiii*iti. 

(') Tbrv tnn«*wiiy» are inu. If a* follow* :— A layer of brushwood bundle* is |»liim.l on the eiirfare ot the inan.li. Over I hi* 
U bill n layer of larger log", nii.l the whole i» confined between verli.iil *tnki-», driven tlir..ii|[l> the mini, with •^» niiii» left to 
|»-nnit of the piuiuiire of th.- water. On the surface of the log*, is placed n layer of i-tay nud mind, which form* the roadway. 

(') Th-,* hill* mtirk the ..ml ri»-. „ r *te|>, U|> from take Victoria. 

(•| Thi- in- * in* here lire *twiUM, ami unriv of theiu ur.' destroyed by a woolly looking parasite which cover* the. brauche*. 
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run up, enclosed between ranges of bills, the colours melting in the distance into lovely 
shades of blue and purple. In the near foreground, the golden balls of the mimosas contrast 
well with the dark green of the foliage and the brighter green of the short thick grass. The 
vadleys and the ravines of these hills are thickly wooded and the former contain large 
swamps, all of which drain to the south into the Kachera lake. Very few inhabitants are 
met with here. Nine or ten kilometres further to the west, the character of the country, in 
the vicinity of the route, again changes. The hills are lower find the valleys, and 
consequently the swamps, are broader. Marshy streams traverse them, all flowing to the south. 
Heavy grass, anthills, mimosas and euphorbias fill the valleys, and an occasional rocky hill 
stands out above the low ranges on either side. At kilometre 110, a swampy river forms 
the boundary between the districts of Buddu and Ankoli. A signpost, on the side of tlie 
track, announces this fact. Five kilometres beyond this point, the camp of Xsongi is reached. 
It is situated on a small plateau, surrounded on three sides by low hills. To the south, a 
wide valley extends which, during the rainy season, is a large marsh. In die dry weather, 
the water supply i« very scanty and the villagers take their cattle elsewhere ('). Throughout 
this country, signs of elephants are very numerous and the damage these animals do to the 
forests is amazing. Large trees are snapi>ed off near the roots and others are uprooted and 
tossed about, apparently wantonly, as frequently the branches are not even stripped of their 
leaves. 

For the next forty kilometres or so of the journey to the west, the character of the 
scenery is extremely uninteresting and most monotonous. Low ridges and broad swamps 
alternate with maddening regularity. These ridges are sparsely wooded and the roedv 
swamps generally border a sluggish stream, flowing in a channel blocked by tall grass. The 
soil of these swamps is black clay and coarse sand. The former becomes very greasy in rain. 
At kilometre l. r »0 from Lake Victoria, a welcome change ap|>ears in the landscape. The hills 
are high, and more resembling mountains than any met with since leaving the lake. They 
are bare and grass-covered. The absence of trees is very striking. The valleys are full of 
dense jungle and, in the dry season, water, in this part of the route, is a serious difficulty. 
A few kilometres further on, banana plantations recommence, on the lower slopes of the hills. 
In the extreme south, the Ruimpara mountains are visible ('). After making a rather long 
and steep ascent and descending another valley, the hill upon which Mbarara is situated is 
arrived at. 

Mbarara is the headquarters of the Aukoli district. The station is built u|x>n the 
summit of a flat-topped hill. 1600 metres above the sea, and 178 kilometres west of the 
Victoria Xyanza. It is a pretty place, well kept and neatly laid out, with good roads, lined 
on either side by trees. The bungalows are comfortable and well built. They are each 
enclosed in large compounds. With the exception of Entebbe, Ml>arara is by far the 
pleasantest and the most civilised station in the whole of the Uganda Protectorate. The 
military lines, the magazine and the fort, an 1 on the highest point of the hill. A little 
lower down, are the Civil Office* and quarters and, on another hill opposite, are the Police 
lines, the hospital, jail, etc. The English Officials consist of a Sub-Collector and a Doctor, 
with two Officers in command of the troops. The detachment stationed at Mbarara is 
formed by two Companies of the Uganda Rifles ('). There are also 100 Police. 

The Ruizi river runs in a deep gorge. al>out 800 metres to the south of the station. 
The country all round is very Uire of forest. Wood, U*th for fuel and for building purposes 
is a great difficulty. From the top of the hill, on a clear day. a lovely panorama extends 
The Ruimpra mountains bound the southern horizon, at a distance varying from Hi to It) 
kilometres. This range runs nearly due east and west and some of its peaks rise to a 

(' ) Th* water lit N"<>>i)fi i* uliUinoil from the bw«iii|»». It id M:iek in mlnur. r>n.| filthy t« tin- tu<te. 
(>) Thw tniHiutalin* furin the northern tKHimlnry ..( Ihr- vnlley xftlii- Kutfira river. 
(») In t\ivf C'linimnie*, ure ISii S.>u>luiie*\ ninl 7i> Wapnilils. 
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height of 2,000 metres, ami more, above the sea. The length of this chain is perhaps 70 
kilometres and beyond it, to the south, the Kagera flows ('). In exceptionally clear 
weather, Rucnzori is visible to the north-west, but at a great distance, and in all directions 
ranges of low hills are to be seen. Unfortunately, except during a break in the rains, such 
extensive views arc rarely to be obtained. During the dry season, while the grass is being 
burnt, the smoke form* a thick haze which obscures everything (*). For some distance 
round Mb irara, the country is largely cultivated. The chief crops are sweet potatoes and 
terebon, for the use of the garrison, but bananas are also planted over a considerable area. 
About I£ kilometres to the west of the station, the palace of the King of Ankoli occupies 
the summit of an isolated hill. The palace consists of a large thatched lint, with a collection 
of smaller ones, for the King's women and his suite. These huts arc surrounded by a high 
reed fence and all over the hill are banana plantations. The English Mission Church is 
also situated upon this hill. The King himself is a pure-blooded Bah i ma. He is a young 
man of 19 years. He is of exceptionally tall stature, being over G feet (i inches in height. 
His complexion is very dark, but he has good features and a pleasant face. He wears a 
long white dress and a white skull-cap, but over the former he wears a cloth coat, of 
Euroj>ean manufacture. The Church of England Mission buildings are on the low ground 
to the west of this hill and those of the Roman Catholic Mission upon another low hil 
adjoining. The climate of Mhararu, during the winter months, is delightful and the station 
is said to be one of the healthiest in the Protectorate ('). 

Proceeding west from Mbarara, in the direction of Lake Albert Edward, after descending 
from the hills, an extensive plateau is crossed ('). This table-land, which is 1.100 metres 
above the sea, is open and generally flat, but broken by gently swelling elevations which rise 
alxn-e the plain at intervals. Anthills are very numerous and stand up alwve the grass, 
which averages 0"70 metres in height. The soil has the appearance of being volcanic, but in the 
swamps clay is found. This plateau, to the south, is bounded by the Ruimpara mountains, 
along the Uise of which the Ruizi river runs. Several swampy streams cross the plain, all 
of which discharge their waters into the Ruizi. Their beds are filled with jwpyrusand reeds, 
through which the water filters slowly. Some of these channels are deep, one in particular, 
Ix-ing 40 metres wide and 10 metres deep. Near the western end of the table-land, a solitary 
round- topped hill rises from the plain, to a height of over 200 metres. At 190 kilometres, 
we»tof Lake Victoria, the plateau ends and the land rises sharply. Here is the Rusasa camp. 
Prom tins place, the mountains which form the eastern Imtindary of the All>ert Edward 
valley are visible in the extreme distance. In the north, and much nearer, the square 
mass of the Chinveni mountain stands out prominently ( 5 ). Between Rusasa and Kania- 
matahnra. at 23<? kilometres, many low ridges, mostly running north and south, are crossed. 
The character of the country changes altogether. The valleys are narrow and deep and the 
hills, which may well U* called mountains, are high and rugged. On their lower slopes, is 
much cultivation, but their summits are bare. Kaniamatabara ramp is on a small plateau, 
1700 metres uljovc sea level. From this point, a lovely view is obtained. The Chin vein 
mountain fills the northern background. This is a long flat-top|>ed hill, attaining an 
elevation of some 2a00 metres. Its southern face is precipitous and bare. Between it and 
the plateau alxnc mentioned, is a wide valley full of fine forest trees. To the south-west, 
another valley stretches, with clumps of small trees scattered about and ending in two 

(') Thi» river, lit iU nearect point, i« not more than •"<<> kilometre* from Mlmrarti, in it direction due »mit!i. 

(') Tln-«f irnn» flrv» limine the iitm >«phere to In- hot and opprewiive, Ih-niil,^ fronting 11 hiue, i>r Uig, which limine orer the whole 
country. 

(') The minimum im-an t.mpeniturc i» Hi F. ntiil tin- minimum .V>" K. The limt rainy tu'ti«rm l».'»riii« lit the ••ouirnetn— icnt of 
I'elinmry, :in.l la*!* t«i the end i>f May. The »e,-.ni.| coinuirm-o in the middle of Scptemlicr, nnil la»t» to the end i>f Novcinlier. 
(') All cultivation #tops at a few kilometre* to the went of tlicpnUce. 

(») At kilometre 3U3. the Koju river i» it.. .i.-eil. Thin .tremi. which ri-.» in the low hill* to the north, ha* a channel !•»:» 
n.i-trc wide mid 2 metre* deep. The depth of water, in rVl.ruurv l!«':t. win. 1 metre, tint there w,i» hanlly any current, owing to 
the red.. It ,li,«har«c* into the Hutii. 
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picturesque conical hill*. Water is very ststrce here and has to be brought from a long- 
way ('). West of Kaniamatabara, the mountain ranges which extend to the eastern 
escarpment of the Albertine "Rift" valley, commence ('). Thin portion of the journey i* 
very trying to porters. The ascents are long and steep and the descent* equally Imd. 
There are verv few level bit*. As won as one hill is ascended, it must be descended on the 
other side and immediately across the narrow valley another and still higher hill commences. 

These mountains cover the whole area, from this point to the Albert Edward valley. 
Their direction is generally north and south. In the north, they eventually merge into the 
high ridges which break the plateau extending through Toro and Unyoro, and which separate 
the Victoria and the Albert lake water-systems. To the south, they extend until the range, 
north of Lake Kivu, is reached. The highest point crossed by the route between Mbarura 
and the Albert Edward lake, is at 22!> kilometres from Lake Victoria, where the pass has an 
elevation of 2000 metres altove the sea ('). The scenery here is lovely, resembling that of 
the Alps, orof the lower Himalayas. Tier uj>on tier of mountains rise, one above the other, 
in all directions, the ranges being higher towards the west and the north. <»reat ravines, 
running down into deep valleys, score their sides. Large blocks of quartz and basalt project 
from the upper slopes, some of them of fantastic shape. In the valleys, there is wme 
cultivation, but at the highest elevations there is a remarkable absence of wood. The climate, 
at this elevation, is delightful. Although the sun is hot, the air is cool and bracing. The 
hill sides are covered with rich grass and many wild flowers ('). Occasionally, beautiful 
pictures of the plateau below are obtained. In the early morning, looking eastward, the 
near hills are in shadow, while the plains and the distiut m mntaina of Ruimpara glitter 
through the mist, in the rays of the rising sun. The track leading to the Albert Edward 
lake winds along the spurs of these mountains in a continual series of ascents and descents. 
Three kilometres beyond the pass, after a sharp descent of 300 metres, the Kayangi river is 
crossed Beyond this stream, the gradients, in crossing the valleys, get steeper and steeper. 
Few of them are less than 1 to 1, and many of them are as much as | to 1. The unfortunate 
porters, with their loads, frequently have to descend these slopes in a sitting position. 

At kilometre 239, the watershed is crossed, and the streams, instead of flowing from 
the north to the south, beyond this point, follow the reverse direction (*). From here 
there is a gradual descent and two kilometres further on the Walaga river is crossed ( 7 ). 
West of this river, the country is easier to traverse, as the route follows a series of elevated 
table-lands, or plateaux, between high mountain ranges and only crosses a ridge where 
this is unavoidable. At some of the many glens, through which the streams run, the 
crossings arc very steep and difficult, but on the whole the gradients are less trying than 
was the case in the vicinity of the pass. In all these glens, fine forest trees are met with, 
the " Piptodiuia" being especially remarkable for its great height, its buttresses, and the 
crown of brown flowers on the top ("). 

(<l Some lowly bird* are to tie —en her.-. One variety h*» n brilliant ».«rl.| head. Iio-jwI. nu.t uil. with black wing*, an.l 
nnolher, it Muck head and hack, with an ornnicc hrca»t. 

(') At I kilometre from Kaniamntabarn, the Kundekl river cr<**-n. It U a »wai U |.y stream, flown* round the went*™ «l. 1 >e 
of ('hinyenj :md dincluiritiiiK into the fluUi. It hana channel 91 metre- wide, and 2J metre, dee i. with much (wpyrnn. 

(3) The hif»e»t ninimmiii* here are mid to be tTW metre* above the ««l 

(«) One|jartieularly utriking and eoimnon flowcr.'in nhapcund mlimr, anmewhal rencmhlen a pipiutic dniny. Souve of then.- 
flo»»n are .'■ inehin in diameter. 

(>) The Kaynnfci flown from north to noillh. IU channel in CJ m.-tren wiile by :» metre, in dc ( »tli. In the ilry neawui. tlie water 
in o ft) metre* in <le(i«h, ami of a clear amber colour. The flow in much checked by the reeds mid inpyrun in the river bed. 

(•) Ea»t of kilometre 239. the drainage i* to the Rui«i river. Went of thin, it find* itn wiiy into *ome "f the «.treamn that 
feeil the Katonara. 

(?) Thin I* a rapid »tr*wm, 13 inetren wide »ml rtjii luetren deeji. with clear water. 

(I) Allusion ban already been made to the wild flower* of thin l.onlity. In every innadow or |»rairic. they are of unite 
exceptional hranty. They are all of considerable heinht. no aa to top the gnus, tome of them being na much an 1.J5 metre*. 
The mixture and variety of colour* in extraordinary, but. an Sir Harry John. Inn remark* in hin recent work, the absence uf 
blue in remarkable. Some of the flowers referable monkshood, with white or liliie ciij«n. Some are like yellow daiaien, and 
nome of the colour of the mangold. Otltern are not nnlikv heliotrope, while everywhere tin- litrgn- white flower already mentioned 
•udtbe starlet Kiln of the Kry tlirlna Tomentona are found in luxuriant. 
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After pawing the small plateau of Kisara, at kilometre 257, the Kibasi range of 
mountains stretches along the north-eastern horizon, at a distance of from 1C to IK 
kilometres from the track. These mountains are flat-topped and precipitous on their 
western face. Between them and Kisara is a series of low hills, covered with grass and 
with rounded or conical summits. In the north-west, two sugar-loaf ]>euks are visible and 
in the nearer distance, an open and park-like country extends — very broken in its surface 
and studded by numerous clumjw of large trees. The grass is replaced by tall bracken. 
Proceeding in a westerly direction, the track passes through the park-like country above 
mentioned, on a gentle descent, and gradually draws nearer to the Kibasi range. Some of 
the trees are magnificent, one in particular, with very dark green leaves resembling those 
of the "Poinciana Regia" or "Gold Mohur" tree. Ujkmi each of the darker clusters an; 
apparently laid bunches of lighter coloured leaves, of a greyish-green, or almost white, hue. 
The effect, at a little distance, is as if the foliage were covered by a sprinkling of hoar-frost, 
or snow. Further on, the forest becomes more continuous to the went and the track 
approaches to within three kilometres of the Kibasi mountains. At kilometre 254 from 
the Victoria Xyanza, the great forest belt is arrived at. This forest extends in an unbroken 
line for many hundred kilometres to the south, bordering the cliffs of the great fault 
which form the eastern boumlary of the Albcrtine "Rift'* valley ('). The Kibasi ratine 
bars it at the north end, not far from the j>oint where the route under description crosses 
the spurs of these mountains. Although its length, in the direction of north and south, is 
considerable, the width of this forest, i.e., in a line from west to eist, is nowhere great. 
It is rarely more than from 5 to (J kilometres and, at the north end, only 3 kilometres. 
The belt is, however, extremely thick and, in its tropical luxuriance, jtossesses all the 
characteristics of the great Congo forest which covers so large an area to the west of the 
Sendiki valley. The trees are straight and very tall, like the columns of a vast cathedral. 
The resemblance is heightened by the buttresses, most of which throw out from the 
lower stem. The branches spread in all directions ami intertwine, making a thick covering, 
or roofing, which, except in rare instances, completely shuts out the sun's rays. All over 
the.se trees liang great creepers, in multitudinous folds, with fantastic loops and festoons. 
These creepers are frequently 4 and 5 inches in diameter and, like the trees themselves, 
are covered with masses and lichens. Sometimes a cree|ier has so encircled a tree that it. 
has sap|ied its life away, leaving nothing but the hollow shell, round which the anise of 
its death, like a huge python, twines and flourishes. Some of the trees in this forest an? 
of wonderful size ami girth and many of them must lie of great age. One beautiful tree 
has leaves of a n>se colour, blending into brown. Another resembles a large horse-chestnut. 
The undergrowth is extremely thick and tall; a sj>ecies of gigantic nettle, and a shrub 
with leaves like those of the tobacco plant, being very common. Within this forest, it is 
very dark and the contrast with the bright external light is a strong one. Here and 
there, the sun's rays do manage to pierce through the leafy roofing of the overhanging 
foliage and in such places a lovely green light |K?rvades over a limited area, making the 
surroundings look darker and more gloomy by the contrast. In the interior of the forest, 
the atmosphere is damp and heavy and, during the rainy season, the place must be depres- 
sing lieyoud words. No sign of cither animal or bird life is visible and an intense stillness 
reigns. One or two small streams m>ss this forest, tumbling over rocky beds in a series 
of small mpids, with lieautifutly clear water (*). 

At kilometre 257, the track emerges from the forest and, after a very steep ascent, a 
low spur of the Kilmsi hills is surmounted ('). This ridge, or spur, strikes off from the 

(') Kurtlwr MMith. il ii|>i>r<m<'l>i-* rl.Md- to thv xliorrx <>l Lnk.. Albert twlwnni. 

(») Tli.- turK.sl ,.f ih.»« »lmim» i« cullol I.kwII) the "Sillm Mama." It has ft br.1 width »i 12 metre*, but in the <lry 
»«imii tin- <| 1T lh of waw-r i» n..» more than * few centimetre*. 

(») This umvnt, •»( alx.ut 100 metres, is nearly vrrtiinl, ami more ramble* ■ In.l.ler than a r.a.1. The large tree-mot*. 
which wim it, heighten the rewinl.lan.e. 
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Kibus'i mountains and runs north-west, more or less |«irallel to the main range. Between 
the two is a deep valley, or amphitheatre, which was once the crater of a large volcano. 
The hills forming the western ridge of this crater are allied Kisangua, and among them 
are the two sugar-loaf peaks before alluded to. This crater is from four to five kilo- 
metres in diameter. The valley is very deep, crags rising all round it in a series of 
precipices, their faces seamed by the scars of great slips. The landscape is wild and 
desolate, the entire enclosure being surrounded by a rocky wall. The bottom of the 
crater is filled by heavy grass, with occasional small glades of trees ('). At the north 
end is situated a small lake, known as Kogoto. This lake is from 1 to 1.5 kilometres 
in diameter. The water washes the foot of the rocky mass of Kisangua, which here 
comes down, from summit to (wise, in one sheer precipice, several hundred metres in 
height. On the other side, a steep headland from the Kibasi range stands out close 
to the lake edge. To the north, the rirn of the crater is lower, and not more than 
100 metres above the water. The narrow shores are thickly wooded, and many palm 
trees are grouped near the water's edge. The surface of the lake is calm and glassy, and 
the palms and foliage, with the background formed by the mountains, are reproduced 
as if in a mirror. 

At kilometre 2G7, the Kibasi range comes to an end, in a high, bold-looking bluff. 
From this point, a long and wide valley stretches for several kilometres, enclosed between 
low hills and full of banana plantations and tall grass, averaging from 4 to 5 metres in 
height. Beyond this valley is another crater, also containing a lake, but smaller than 
that of Kogoto ('). Cliffs, 40 to 50 metres in height, enclose it. West of this jwuit, 
craters are to be seen in every direction, and close to one another. The track winds along 
l>etween them, often on a high narrow ridge, not more than a few metres wide, which 
forms the rim, or separation, between two of these strange valleys. These craters are 
generally circular enclosures, with steep and, occasionally, vertical sides, forming inverted 
cones. Many of them are 300 metres deep. In some cases, a lovely little lake nestles 
at the Ixittom. In others, they arc dry and one or two have been planted all over the 
sides with bananas. The effect of these plantations, viewed from the height of some 
2O0 metres above, is curious, and reminds the observer of a large strawberry bed. The 
hills here are of very irregular sha|>e, bare, and full of crags and precipices. The landscape 
is a unique one, as the entire area, as far as the eye can see, is riven by these craters, as 
close together and as regular, as the cells of a gigantic honeycomb. 

At 275 kilometres from Bujaju, the crest of the escarpment is attained, and an 
extensive view of the great "Kift" valley, lying some 500 metres below, is obtained. 
In the north, the mountain mass of Kuenzori is plainly visible. On the edge of the 
escarpment, the village of Kichwamba is situated among large banana plantations. The 
descent of the cliffs of the eastern fault-line commences from this place ( J ). The path 
down these cliffs is a very steep one, and runs in zigzag lines down the face of the 
escarpment. Near the bottom, at a height of 100 metres above the valley, a small plateau, 
formed by a sinking of the mountain side, extends ('). Here is the camping station 
known as Mkorotovcza. Just lx;low, a small river, the Kiambura, has its rise, and crosses 
the valley in a north-westerly direction to the Dueru lake. The temperature at Mkoro- 
tovcza is much higher than on the summit of the cliffs, and the air is damp and oppress- 
ive ( 3 ). From this plateau, the descent into the valley is easy. The plain here is swampy 
and covered by high grass, with many anthills. 



(') On wimp <>f tb-hf trvi-* tln-r<- i» n i urioii* fmnixil*. with Urifi- Imvr*, rxiiclly lik* thow of a taM«i;i\ 

<*i Tlu-ro un- no outl.'l< for any of these irati-rs. 

(') T!>»- ftratrt of thU fault all dip at an uiizlv of <n>P. 

l 4 l I.ak" di-po»it i* found nil ov«»r this plateau. 

\}\ At i (".111. on tin- 12th 1'i-liruar; til* temp'-rahm- «a» H0» (•'. 
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At kilometre 280, a branch of the Kiambura river is crossed. Tt is very shallow, 
with a bed-width of 30 metres. It flows to the north, its course being marked by a thicket 
of bush and low palms, on either side. Beyond this river, a wide alluvial plain extends, 
crossed by numerous shallow depressions. Some of these are as much as GOO metres wide 
and 2 metres deep. This plain is covered by low grass and scattered bush. At kilometre 
2*7, a belt of low forest crosses, and extends north and south, for some distance. On 
approaching Kazinga, the surface of the plain alternately rises and falls, forming a 
succession of low dips and ridges. These follow the contours of different levels of the 
lake in former times. The bays and headlands of the shores arc marked in successive 
terraces, one above the other, and show that the fall in the waterdevels must have been a very 
gradual one ('). The entire area is covered by lake deposit ami small shells. A few 
Euphorbia trees are dotted about through the plain. Looking back, i.e., to the east, the 
outlines of the mountains forming the fault-line, are very plainly seen. Some of the 
peaks are of great height. The point where the track from Mbarara crosses these mountains 
is lower than any other, for a long distance both to the north and to the south. Beyond 
kilometre 29ti, the level of the valley rises gently and on this elevation the village of 
Kazinga is situated. Kazinga is a large, but stuttered, collection of huts, forming a nearer 
approach to the general idea of a village than any met with since leaving Entebbe*. These 
huts are built of reeds and are circular in sha]>e. Each one is surrounded by a small hedge 
of Euphorbia Bhoota and of thorny bush, from 1 to 1.25 metre* in height. The Church 
is a singular-looking structure, with open lattice- work walls, and a thatched roof. At 
kilometre 299 from Bujaju, on the Victoria Nyanza, the shore of the Albert Edward lake 
is reached. This lake is generally hidden by a veil of thick haze which, during the dry 
season, is but seldom lifted. The climate at Kazinga during the month of February is 
dry and pleasant, the temperature ranging from 60° to 90* F. 

(') At kiloiOL-tra 2SW, thfru it a very m.u-keil line of it former lake »bore. The ilroj> j* mine 25 metre*, ami thr riilgn 
rxtrmlf north and nuiitti for mail) mile*, allowing <iii4in<t!y thr portion of what wrre oihi- l«y» nntl irevks. 
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LAKE ALBERT EDWARD. 



Thi« lake, which was discovered hy Stanley in 1875, has been explored by many 
travellers, notably by Stuhlmann, Moore, Scott Elliott, Grogan, Lugard and Gibbons, all of 
whom have described in some detail those portions of it which they visited. Lake Albert 
Edward lies between latitudes 0 J 8' and 0" 40' south, and the most recent maps show its 
limits as bounded by the meridians oE 29' 32' and 30 5 6' east ('). In shape, it is a rough 
oblong and at the north-eastern corner, a long and narrow channel connects it with a smaller 
lake, marked on some maps as Ruisamba, but more generally known a* Dueru ('). The 
present area of Lake Albert Edward is some 2100 square kilometres, comprising that of 
Luke Dueru. Its greatest length is 70 kilometres, and breadth 50 kilometres. Dueru lake is 
30 kilometres in length, but narrow, averaging only from 16 to 17 kilometres at its widest 
part. The connecting channel is some 40 kilometres in length. The catchment basin is of 
very irregular shape and covers some 18000 square kilometres in area, including the area of 
the lake itself. The now generally accepted value for the height of its water above the sea, 
is 965 metres. 

Both these lakes are, like Kivu and Tanganyika to the south, and the Albert Nyanza to 
the north, bounded by the fault-lines of the great meridional "Rift" valley in which they 
lie ('). Formed by the sinking of the strip of country between these fault-lines, they are 
overlooked by the steep cliffs of the plateaux on either side, which rise to 600, and even to 
900 metres, above the level of their water surface. To the north, the huge mountain mass 
of Ruenzori towers, and these lakes receive the entire drainage of its southern and eastern 
slopes. 

Geologically, the whole country is situated in the great area of crystalline schists, through 
which, in the " Rift " valley, eruptive rocks have been extruded at numerous points, such as 
the recent lavas and basalts to the north of Lake Kivu and south of the Albert Edward lake. 
Between these two lakes, the floor of the " Rift " gradually rises, until in south latitude 
1" 30' it is finally blocked by the mountain chain, which contains the volcanoes of Mukavurre, 
Kirunga-cha-mia-Gongo and Karisimbi, in the district of Ufumbwiro. Some of these are still 
active, and rise to a height of 5000 metres above the sea. On the northern slopes, a stream 
of lava has spread, covering them and the upper end of the valley as well. This range 
completely closes the "Rift" valley at this portion of its length and forms the watershed 
lietween the lake-systems lying to the north and south of its mass. 

With reference to this block in the valley, Moore says (*) "it seems clear that, at some" 
"previous jH'riod, not very remote, the volcanic eruptions, which took place in the "Rift" 
" valley to the south of the Albert Edward lake, filled this valley up with a dam of volcanic " 
"detritus, and generally so altered the contour and general level of the country, that the" 
"drainage of all the Lake Kivu area was cut off from the lakes lying to the north of it and so " 
"from the Nile system, being diverted into Lake Tanganyika." 

This comparatively recent outburst has undoubtedly reduced the supply of water 
flowing to the Albert Edward and Albert lakes. 

At the south end of Lake Albert Edward, the country is flat ami stretcher in a broad 
alluvial plain to the northern slopes of the Kivu range. This plain is treeless and barren, 
and contains numerous salt-pans, while many geysers are met with in the south-eastern 

(') Later obwvntinn* would seem to |iruve tint tin 1 longitudes, hitherto nive|iled. are ineorre"t, and t lint this lake, 
with tltr- upper S.-niliki valley and the Kuconori mountain*, con«idenil>ly further to the v»v,t linn li.nl t>een iuip|>u«e<l . 

(•) Tin- Albert Edward lake i» .ailed Dueru l.y tin Wanyoro. Rnisamta U a mountain we»t of Lake Dueru, Iu tha 
lUi uizori ranj?f . 

(») Vide |mj»i- 7 of tin* rep.rt. 

0) " Th- Mountain* of the Moon," Loudon, 1V0I . 
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corner ('). The flats extend along the eastern shore as far as Kamarangu, about half-way 
!>etween the northern and southern limits of the lake. North of this point, a high plateau 
borders the water in a succession of flat-topped and rounded bluffs, averaging 100 to 120 
metres in height. This plateau extends as far as the southern spurs of Kuenzori. All along 
this coast, at no great distance from the lake, a thick belt of forest stretches, while in the 
north-eastern area, numerous crater-lakes are met with. 

Although at the southern end, the eastern fault-line approaches the lake very closely, 
towards the north it recedes far from it, and opj>osite Kazinga, in the north-east corner, the 
width of the valley is some 18 kilometres. It continues thus broad to the north, enclosing 
I^ake Dueru in its expanse, until at some 140 kilometres from the south end of Lake Albert 
Edward, the cliffs trend sharply to the west and meet the eastern foothills of the Kuenzori 
range. 

On the west of Lake All>ert Edward, the great range of mountains, known as 
Wakondjo, (in the Congo Free State), which forms the western lioundary of the "Rift," 
follows the coast line closely. Oil this side the flats are small and there is but little 
swamping. These mountains close in on the lake, in its north-west corner, and approach 
near to the point where the Semliki river has its exit, in latitude 0 8' 30" south. 

To the north of the lake and west of the Semliki, the country is a high alluvial plain, 
rising towards the shore in similar bluffs to thnftc on the east, but with this difference, that 
on the northern coast, a wide border of swimiped flats separates the high land from the water. 
This plateau extends north, to the most southerly spurs of Kuenzori, from one of which a 
subsidiary range runs south to the lake. This range, known as the Kipura, forms the 
eastern boundary of the upi>er Semliki valley. The whole of this plateau, as well as that 
to the south, was undoubtedly once covered by the waters of Lake Albert Edward. All 
round its shores, as well as those of Lake Dueru. there are evidences to show that, at one 
jwriod, this lake covered a very large area and that its waters stood at a very much 
higher level than they now do. This |>eriod was protahly anterior to that of the 
outburst which blocked the u Rift" north of Uke Kivu, and the Albert Edward lake 
must once have washed the base of the cliffs forming the fault-lines on either 
side, as well as that of the foothills of Kuenzori. It may possibly have extended 
to the south, and comprised the Kivu lake as well, but this is conjectural. On the north and 
cast, and prolmbly on the west side also, lake dejtosit is everywhere found, at a height of 
100 metres and more al>ove the present water level of the lake. On every adjacent ridge, 
such as that of the Katwc salt lake, below this level, such deposit is found. It is also to be 
met with on the Kipura hills and on the spurs of Kuenzori. and, again, on the eastern 
escarpment of the "Kift" itself. In addition to this, the whole of this area bears trace in 
its conformation, of having once been the bed of a great inland sea. In almost every J»irt 
of it, the high land slopes down to the lake in a series of terraces, at different levels, but at 
parallel heights. These terraces are indented by bays and creeks and show clearly the 
elevation at which the lake waters once stood, during successive |>eriods of its history. How 
to account for the great change which has taken place is not easy. Moore's explanation that 
the water-supply from the south was largely cut off, when the mountains rose in the valley 
floor, is hardly sufficient to account for such a lowering of the water surface. It seems 
probable that, at one time, the valley, north of the lake, and at the |>oint where it is 
narrowest, was filled by a dam of detritus, washed down from the western slopes of Kuenzori. 
This dam was, by degrees, cut through by the overflow of the lake, thus forming the Semliki 
river, which in time worked down, lower and lower through the loose material, and in this 
way drained the waters of the lake. Then; is no reason to conclude that this lowering of 
the levels has entirely ceased. The general opinion of those who are acquainted with the 

(') • From the Cn|« I.. Cairo," hy K.S. Obooa.v, tendon. 1900. 
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district, and of the natives, is that it is still continuing. In any case, the forces which caused 
the Kivu upheaval arc still existent, as the active volcanoes on this range, and the hot springs 
which encircle the eutire base of Ruenzori, testify. Moreover, the whole of this area lies 
within the region of seismic disturbance. Earthquakes and earth -movements are of frequent 
occurrence, and of considerable severity, throughout the whole of this portion of the "Rift" 
valley. 

Several rivers enter the Albert Edward lake, which has only one outlet, the 
Semliki ('). 

Regarding the annual rainfall over this area, but little is known. It is probably not 
less than loO metres per annum. The rainy season is divided into two periods. The heavier 
rainfall occurs during the months of March, April and May, and the lighter in October, 
November and December. 

One noticeable characteristic of this lake is the haze which hangs over it throughout the 
dry season. This haze is so thick that it is ofteu impossible, from the shore, to see more than 
a few hundred yards out into the lake. It is rarely, except during the rainy season, that 
the magnificent panorama of mountains which encircles it. to the north and west, can be seen, 
and the traveller visiting itduringtheearly months of theyear, might stay in the neighbourhood 
for a week and be utterly unaware of the near vicinity of these great ranges, or even that he 
was close t<> a large lake. Now and then, particularly when the sun is setting, a golden 
light pierces the mist and irradiates the water surface with a peculiarly lovely effect. When 
the mist lift*, the view is worth waiting for. To the south, the volcano of Karisimbi 
stands out with it* top clouded in srujke. To the west, the range of the Congo 
mountains stretches like a wall, while in the north, the snow peaks, which form the summits 
of Ruenzori. can be distinctly seen. Again, in the east, the cliffs of the great " fault " extend 
and form the horizon. Such views are rare, however, and the general impression of the 
scenery round this lake is extremely disappointing. 

Except in the south-west corner, and in the north, the shores of Lake Albert Edward 
contain but few bays of any size. Of these, Katwe and Witshumbi are the largest. There 
are onlv three islands in this lake, in the Katwe b.iy, on the north-east corner (*). 

The colour of the water is a light green and. although very c lear, it has a distinctly 
brackish taste. Like Lake Albert, the shore surrounding it is strongly impregnated with salt. 
Except to the north and south, where broad swamps extend, the shores of the lake are 
generally well above the water surface and fringed by a narrow band of reeds. The bed of 
Lake Albert Edward is covered with u layer of slimy, grey mud. There are but few rocks 
an v where, either in the l>ed or on the coast. The lake abounds with fish and, in certain parts, 
with crocodiles. Hippopotami are said to be plentiful in the southern swamps and there 
are many water birds. A current, or drift, exists from the south to the north, atid the 
natives assert that, if a canoe ba sel adrift from the mouth of the Mtungi river, in the south-east 
corner, it will, after two or three days, arrive at the outlet of the Semliki in the north. This 
is probably due to the influence of the prevailing trade wind. No information exists 
regarding the depth of Lake Allien Edward, but, according to native report, it is nowhere 
great. All along the northern coast, it is extremely shallow for a considerable distance 
from the shore, and along the north-eastern limit the depth is also insignificant. During the 
rainv season. Lake Albert Edward is subject to violent storms which render navigation in 
dug-out canoes, which are the only craft on the lake, very dangerous. The fishermen rarely 
venture far from the shore and when going from one distant point to another, invariably 
hug the coast . 

The following |»ages contain a description of the northern shores of this lake in rather 
fuller detail than the foregoing account and also of the country adjacent to Luke D ueru. 

(') Tti««« river* will be briefly ilewrilieil Inter on. 

(») In that portion of it known a» Lake Dueru there are several islamic the !»r?c»t U in* tho.e ..f I 'hiknlen. nml Knuluo mga. 
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Kazinga, the {>oint where the caravan track from Mbarara reaches Lake Albert Edward, 
is a village in Ankoli, situated on the eastern bank of the Dueru channel and about 1 k 
kilometres north of its junction with this lake. It contains some 500 houses, but there is 
little cultivation, the people obtaining their supplies from Kichwamba, on the eastern 
escarpment. There is a trade in salt between this place and Katwe. The principal occupation 
of the inhabitants is fishing. There is a ferry at Kazingn and the passage of the channel 
is made in canoes, hollowed out of a single tree. The crossing is a very tedious business for 
a large caravan, as there are but few canoes and these are not sufficiently stable to j>ermit 
of their being heavily laden. Fortunately, in this part of the lake, there are few 
crocodiles. 

The Ducru channel, at Kazinga, is 420 metres in width, with a mean depth of 4.1(1 
metres, and a maximum depth, at low water, of 5.25 metres. This channel has been 
described by some travellers as a river, but this is incorrect. It is merely a connecting 
arm between the two lakes. There is no current ut all. In the early morning, when the 
wind, as a rule, blows front the north, there is apparently a slight velocity towards the 
Albert Edward lake ('). When the wind changes, which generally happens before mid-day, 
this stream sets in exactly the opposite direction, i.e., from the Alltert lake totcarfis Lake 
Dueru. It may !«■ confidently asserted that, in the dry season, when the lakes are at a 
low level, there is no stream at all. In the rains, it is, however, different. Lake Ducru 
is the receptacle of the entire drainage of eastern Huenzori. When all the torrents and 
streams from these mountains are discharging large volumes into this sheet of water, its 
level must quickly rise, more e--q>eeially as its only outlet is the channel between the two 
lakes, and this is throttled, so to speak, by its narrow width. It is natural to suppose 
that, at such times, the level of Lake Dueru rises quicker than docs that of the larger area 
of Lake Albert Edwanl, and that consequently there is a distinct and, possibly, a consi- 
derable discharge from the former into the latter lake ('). On either side of the Dueru 
channel are cliffs from 80 to 100 metres in height. These are not precipitous, but slope 
sharply up from the water's edge to the table-land on either side. There is but little 
swamping along this channel, but a fringe of reeds marks the water edge ('). The eastern 
shore of the Albert Edward, for a long distance south of Kazinga, is bounded by cliffs of 
the same character as those which border the Dueru channel, varying from 70 to 100 metres 
in height Their sides are steep and l»re of everything but short grass and small Euphor- 
bia trees (*). The strip of land, between these cliffs and the lake, is not wide, being rarely 
more than 200 or 300 metres, but rises in steps, or terraces, marking distinctly the different 
levels at which the lake, in recent times, has stood ('). About seven metres above the 
present level, is a water mark, showing that the lake must have once washed the base of 
these cliffs, apparently at no very remote \>erkn\ ("). The cliffs themselves are covered 
with lake dejKwit and must have been below the water surface at the time when it extended 
over the whole valley and was bounded by the eastern fault-line. On this side of the 
lake, (the east), the high land stretches close to the water, in a line of low headlands, one 
succeeding the other with most monotonous regularity ( T ). Along the water's edge is a 

(') So apparent «m this current, on the morning of the Hth February 1903, thnt preparations were made U> measure the 
discharge of the supposed river. In the afternoon, however, the wind changed, and the drift was roTemed, so that the Moats 
moved from the lake and tip the Dueru channel. 

O Mutt probably the assertion that t hi* was a river in due to the fact that it has been visited by travellent ut m.< h time.. 

f) The eastern cliff, rise with a slope of from 4, to 5 to I. Those on the west are steeper, being from 3, to S to 1 , 

(•) The Kuphorbia is one of the most marked feature* of tbU district. It ia met with everywhere. 

(») There are two terraces. One from I to 2 nitres above the water, and the other from 3 to 5 metre* above the lower one. 

(«) Stuhlmann records a layer of shell,., one metre thick, on the plain went of Witshumhi (in the south) at an estimated 
height of eight metre, above the present level of the lake. The inhnhifa.nts of this Tillage have a tradition that, in the day. of 
their forefathers, It was situated ut the foot of the hills. It is now on the shore of the lake. "Mit Kmin l\.sha im Hera von 
Afrika." Berlin, 1«M. 

(') Th« valUy to the east of this lake, between it and the eastern cwiirpment. i* described in the chafer on the countrv 
between take. Vi.ii.rla and Albert Edward. 
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fringe of reeds ('). The point of junction between the Dueru channel and the lake is 
indicated, on it* western shore, by a fine bold bluff, wooded at its southern end. From 
this, a flat, 100 metres in width, stretches to the water. On the further side of this bluff, 
ig the Katwe bay. The water level of Lake Albert Edward, in February 1903, was very 
low, and probably at its lowest, as there had been a long period of drought prior to this 
date'. The marks on the shore appeared to show that the maximum rise of the lake did 
not exceed one metre above its level at that season. The curious light-green colour of. 
the water in this lake has been already alluded to. It is covered at times, with a white 
scum which extends from the bank to a distance of several hundred metres. The water 
in the Dueru channel is of the brighter emerald-green passible to imagine, and even 
when poured into a basin preserves its colour. It, like the water of the lake itself, has an 
unpleasant taste and is slightly brackish. 

The lake canoes are hollowed out of a single log. Their average length is 15 metres, 
by 1 metre in width, and 0.75 metres in depth. The paddles used are very small. 

After crossing the Dueru channel, the country between it and the lake, is a high, flat 
plateau, about 1.5 kilometres in width, covered with thin grass, scattered bush and Euphor- 
bia A good view of the Katwe bay is obtained from the high land here. This bay, or 
gulf, is some 4 kilometre* across, and 8 kilometres in length. It contains three wooded 
islands, two, Rulimba and Kerrisaba, near the mouth, and the third, close to the northern 
shore. Tins last is so close to the mainland that, at first sight, it appears to form a portion 
of it. It is, however, separated from it by a narrow channel, from 160 to 180 metres in 
width None of these islands are of any great height, ami one of them, Kerrisaba, exactly 
resembles in shape the island of Inchkeith, in the Firth of Forth. Below the eastern cliffs, 
which are here 80 metres above the water, low flats extend for some two kilometres, 
to the edge of the l>ay. The culm lake spread out Ix-low, the wooded islets, and 
the foreground of dark Euphorbia ixmtrasting with the yellow grass, make a charming 
picture the beautv of which is enhanced by the background of low, broken hills on the 
further side of the bav. To the east of the lake, the country stretches in a high grassy 
plain as far as, and across, the Dueru channel. The Euphorbia here are very numerous 
and this tree is certainly one of the most marked features of the landscape in the vicinity 
of the Albert Edward lake. It grows luxuriantly and there are few other trees, although 

main* thorny bushes (»). 

Prodding north, along the eastern shore of Katwe bay, the flats get narrower and 
the slope of the cliffs flatter. Many ravines run down from the high kind to the water. 
At 8 kilometres from Kaziuga, the northern extremity of the bay is reached. Here the 
flats extend back from the lake in a succession of terraces, rising one above the other, to 
the north, eventually bounded by a high ridge, from which the land slops gradually up to 
the southern spurs of Rucmori. The lake, at one time, must have extended five kilometres 
further to the north than it now docs and lake deposit and shells are found on the ridge, 
at a height of quite 100 metres above the present water surface. The Dueru channel, at 
this point, is some 7 or 8 kilometres to the east of the lake, separated from it by a high 

ridge of land ('). ...... 

Turning west, along the northern shore ami following the ridge, which at this point 
is onlv 60 metres above the water, at 10 kilometres from Kazinga, a curious amphitheatre, 
or hollow, surrounded by a low ridge, is reached. This was probably once a c rater and 
now contains a small salt lake. This circular hollow is about 1.75 kilometres in diameter. 

(., Further - .uth. . line * ^ '^^JT^ ^TTUht f™ ,0 

„ £T£ r«£S5 zrzzzrzUt - r «, ~- * - 

... • •( ■ II .1... .. .>.-> »iw. Inilill 



The bole*. nu.de »»v the "»"*•*« '«•- viable all the way up the trunk. 

•») The whl dirtrict' in th, vicinity of K*w« I ^' ^^"^ZT 

Ik. -II-.— in the month of rVbmary i. ma un|.«M*»ut. fl,.- .lays are l.,.t, but th. : nifthL v r> ....id. 
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and the surrounding ridge varies from 35 to 100 metres in height. The lake, in the centre, 
is, in the dry season, an expanse of crusted salt. It is surrounded by mud flats covered 
with scrub, and a few stunted Euphorbia. The only sign of life in this desolate and lonely 
spot is an occasional flock of pelicans. This crater receives the drainage of the surrounding 
high lands and the flood marks show that the area of the water surface, at times, increases 
by one-third. There is no outlet ami the level of the bottom i« rather below that of the 
water in the Albert Edward lake. The ridge, to the west of this depression, is some 80 
metres high and of calcareous formation— covered with lake sand and shell deposit. After 
a small dip and rise, the village of Katwe is reached, at 13 kilometres from Kazinga, 
measured round the shore of the bay. This is a collection of huts, uj>on a hill facing the 
lake. The chief's house stands alone and has a pent, thatched roof. There are no signs 
of cultivation in the neighbourhood, but the villagers keep large flocks of sheep and goats. 
At 14 kilometres from Kazinga., still going due west, Fort George, latitude 0° 8' 15* south, 
is reached. This fort consists of a small rectangular enclosure, surrounded by a stone 
wall and containing a few huts. It is now occupied by half a dozen local police. From 
this point, the road to Fort Ml>cni on the Semliki starts. 

Just beyond Fort George, a remarkable scene presents itself. A knife-edged ridge, 
not more than fifty metres in width, and with almost sheer sides, extends for a length of 
500 or 600 metres and connects the high laud on the west with that on the east. On the 
south side of this ridge and just underneath it, is the Albert Edward lake, while on the 
north, or right side is a large circular hollow, containing the Katwe 1 salt lake. The total 
distance between the two sheets of water cannot be more than 800 or 900 metres, and the 
contrast between them is very striking. The colour of the water in the Ali>ert Edward 
lake is a greenish blue, while that of the salt lake is a pale rose. This last is surrounded 
by high cliffs, and along its shores is a thick fringe of palms. The shadows of these hills 
and trees, reflected, in an almost crimson shade, upm the rosy surface of the water, give 
a peculiar and very beautiful effect to this uniipis scsne. The level of the salt lake is 
certainly lower than that of Lake Albert Edward, but how much lower it is difficult to say 
exactly ('). The Katwe' salt lake is alm;>st circular in shape and was doubtless once a 
crater. Its diameter is some 2 kilometres, and high and steep cliffs entirely surround it. 
This lake is the great centre of the salt trade of the district and traders come from long 
distances to obtain this article of commerce. 

After crossing the ridge and leaving the salt lake bshind, the country, for the next 
four or five kilometres, is fairly level, with easy undulations. It is covered with much 
bush. All along the shore of the Albert Edward Nyanza, a line of high bluffs extends, 
similar in character and height to those described as forming the eastern shore of the 
Katwe bay. Between these bluffs and the water arc wide flats, which in some places form 
papyrus swamps. 

At 15 kilometres from Kazinga, the Nyamgasha, or Nyatngashani, river is reached ( : ). 
This river is, for the present, considered as the boundary between the Uganda Protectorate 
and the Congo Free State. It flows from the Ruenzori mountains, across the plateau, in a 
generally southerly direction, joining Luke All>ert Edward on the western shore of Katwe 
bay. On its left bank, on the Mbeni-Katwe road, is situated the village of Nyahabari. 
In the neighbourhood is a good deal of cultivation, consisting of bananas, maize and sweet 
potatoes. The crossing of the river is a matter of some difficulty, as, even in the dry season, 
it is deep, with a swift current, and almost |>er|>endicular banks. 

01 Stmli-v make* the mH l»k« « mi'? 50 metre* below the ere»t of the ridge, nml the Alliert Edward lake mime 37 
ni.-tr.-x. The*, height* were measured with nn aneroid. With »u< h mi Inttrum.-nt, and for the»e umall heights, it i» difficult 
to eonvL-tly judge the differ-mees of level. I xkoulil (xit them at 70 to *> metre* for the wit lake, mid »t 50 U, 60 metre* for 
the Albert Edward. [W.E.O.] 

(•) Thi* river will t.„ deacrilwd in that part of this ehaptcr, whkli is devoted to the »tream* which feed l*kc Albert 
Edward. 
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After crowing this stream, the same type of landscape continues, but the bush and 
trees get thinner. West of the junction o£ the Nyarngashi with the Albert Edward Nyanza, 
the coast of the lake becomes much more indented by bays and creeks than was the case on 
the eastern side. The high land continues along the e<lge, to which the plateau l>ehind 
slopes up. Bay succeeds lay and promontory succeeds promontory. Many of these 
headlands, although rarely more than 80 metres alwve the water, form bold and striking 
bluffs, but of rounded outline. The flats vary in width. In many places they are 
several kilometres broad, with a wide swampy belt near the water, full of papyrus and 
reeds. Behind, is an extent of slightly higher land, covered with a thick growth of 
small acacia trees. The alluvial plain which stretches north of the lake, from the high 
coast-line to the Ruenzori hills, is, at times, jmrk-like in aspect, with clumps of fine trees. 
At others, it is open and bare, with low grass and a few scattered thorn bushes, or Euphorbia. 
With the exception of an occasional fishermen's hut, on the ridge l>ordering the lake, there 
is no sign of human habitation in this part of the country. At 20 kilometres from Kazinga, 
the mad leading to the Belgian fort at Mbeni strikes off to the north-west and travellers, 
wishing to visit the head-waters of the Semliki, must leave it and go across country in a 
westerly direction. From this point no track exists. The plateau is now a dreary-looking 
expanse of dead-flat plain, traversed by an occasional shallow depression. The Inkc shore, 
at. this point, is low and very swampy. A few kilometres further on. a series of extraordinary 
dijm and rises commences. These run north and south and are all more or less parallel to 
one another. The country resembles a gigantic ploughed field, the furrows being from 
400 to K00 metres in width and the ridges between them from if to 3 metres in height 
These depressions extend some 5 to (! kilometres from the lake and beyond them the flat 
plateau which they drain, stretches to the north. Six kilometres further west. thej-e 
|>eculiar depressions cease and the character of the country changes. The ridge bounding 
the lake recommences, but it is not so high as before, being not more than M) to 00 metres 
in height. The lake shore is a succession of swampy Iwys and creeks, all full of papyrus and 
all bounded by a belt of acacias. The country behind the ridge is fairly high and open, 
with glades of exceptionally tall mimosa trees scattered about it. The general elevation of 
this plateau is from 30 to 40 metres above the lake. Its level is generally high, but it is 
traversed at intervals by many swampy depressions, full of tall reeds and averaging 60 to 70 
metres in width. 

At 31 kilometres from Kazinga, the valley of the Dibirra river is reached. It is a broad 
belt of very deep swamp, some two kilometres wide, in the centre of which the river 
winds ('). This river is even more difficult to cross than the Nyamgasha, as its current is 
very swift and the banks both steep and high. On the west side of the swampy valley, 
broken ground, covered with thick bush, rises to the foot of the Kipura range of mountains, 
which is reached at 35 kilometres from Kazinga ('). These hills are a continuation of the 
Ruenzori chain and form the only break in the flat and low plateau which extends north of 
the AU>ert Edward lake. The range runs nearly due north and south and continues right 
to the lake shore ('). The Kipura hills form the eastern boundary of the valley of the 
Semliki. This is a beautiful range, full of picturesque peaks, some of them rising to 1600, 
and even 1800, metres above the sea. The eastern slopes arc rugged and steep, the western 
flatter, and more wooded. On the east face, except in clefts and in the deep ravines, there 
are but few trees, and grassy slopes alternate with sheer precipices, which stand out, masses 
of tare rock, rising abruptly above the lower |>ortion of the range. Behind the first line of 
hills, a second and higher one, towers. Along the base, and parallel to the Dibirra valley, a 

(■) Thin river will iiImi lie dew-ribed further on. 

O On tin- mu|w this miife ii> willed Kili.ro. hut thi* mime n^ienr* t» be unknown to the inhabitant* of thin locality. 
AooordinK to the Dixtru-I Officer*, further to the north it i» called Kakoni. 

(*) Here the inapt are wnrn*. They »h»w Ihew hill.- ji» eiidiux »>me diMianw to the north of lake Albert Edward. 
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long flat-topped ridge, or terrace, continues for some distance, at a height of sonic 70 metres 
above the river. These mountains extend south to the Albert Edward lake, and end in a low 
rounded hill. The lake shore here in low and flat, swampy in places, and everywhere 
covered with a very thick growth of acacia forest. Some of the ravines upon the eastern 
face are very deep and precipitous, extending nearly from the top of the range to the valley 
itself. AH of them are densely wooded. One very striking ravine has sheer sides, several 
hundred metres in depth. A large portion of the hill-side has slipped into this chasm and 
the section shows distinctly the different strata. Lake deposit and shells are found here, at 
an elevation of more than 100 metres above the present lake level ; a strong proof that, in 
former times, its water stoud at a much greater height than is now the case. 

There are several passes by which these hills can be crossed. One, the best known and 
the easiest, is to the north, and at this point, the road from Katwe to Fort Mbeni crosses. In 
the centre of the range is another jxws, crossed by Lugard in 1891. The third and the 
most difficult, lies at the southern end of the chain. The ascent from the east is very 
steep and is made by in muting a succession of terraces, on a long spur, flanked bv deep 
ravines on either side. At different elevations, small plateaux are reached, generally 
surrounded by a wall of peaks, some rounded, and some of jagged and conical outline. 
Most of these secluded plateaux are well wooded, and are tenanted by large herds of 
waterbuck (Cobus Defassa), the males of which l>ear horns of exceptional length and 
spread. The top of the pass is attained, after an ascent of six kilometres in length. This 
point is some 350 metres atwve the lake. On either side, the summit* of the adjacent hills 
stand up for another 100 or 150 metres. Further north, the mountains increase in height 
and the highest peaks in this range must be quite 600 metres above the valley, or 1600 
metres above sea-level. From the summit of the south pass, a far-reaching and lovely view 
of the Albert Edward lake is obtained. The many bays and promontories which mark the 
coast line of it* northern shore are, with the swamps and wooded flats, spread out below 
the observer, as if on a large scale map. To the west, the Semliki valley extends, the Congo 
mountains bounding its further side. The descent, on the western face of the Kipura 
mountains, commences through a gap of 800 metres width between two hills, and the 
route follows a long spur ; a wide and gently sloping valley lying below it to the north. 
This valley is full of scattered mimosas and occasional little granite knolls stand out on it* 
further ridge. At 5 kilometres from the summit of this pass, the descent into the Semliki 
valley h achieved (' ). 

It is now nwessarv to give a brief description of the Dueru channel and lake, which 
form a portion of the larger sheet of water. The channel, from Kazinga, is some 
40 kilometres in length. For ne.irly 1 1 kilometres from the point where it leaves Lake 
Albert Edward, it runs between high cliffs, with an average width of 500 metres and a 
very winding course. From here, it widens out, following the valley in a north-westerly 
direction, with a width of from '1 to 2'5 kilometres. At 25 kilometres from Kazinga, and 
near Kataugula, the small Kiainbura river which rises at the foot of the eastern escarpment, 
joins it. At the point where this channel widens out into the Dueru lake, the village of 
Maonga is situated on its eastern bank and not far from this, a small river, the 
Katabera, enters the lake from the cast. At the junction of this river, a large exitanse of 
swamp stretches far to the south-east and four small streams drain across the eastern 
valley into the lake (*). The Dueru lake, for some '20 kilometres of its length, is a roughly- 
shaped parallelogram, with a maximum width of 16 to 17 kilometres. At its north-western 
end, a long arm, 6 to 7 kilometres wide at the mouth, but gradually narrowing, stretches for 

(') This valley will be described, in wmr detail, in the chapter relating in the Semliki river. It ha» n width of mine 25 
kilometre*. 

(•) The*- are the KiUimla, the Kintevn, Bajtito and Kikmul. 
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another 10 or 12 kilometres. On the western shore, is a large bay known as Luankn, and 
not far From the entrance of the Daeru channel, are two large islands, called Chikalero and 
Naukavcnga. Throughout the western shore, wide swamps of papyrus and reeds extend, 
and the northern arm is more like a huge marsh than a lake ( l ). On the eastern coast, the 
cliffs of the great "fault" line approach the water closely, but, north of the Mpango river, 
they recede from the lake. The shores here, and all along it* northern extremity, are covered 
by dense forest, tropical in it* vegetation, and inhabited by large herds of elephants. In the 
extreme north, the country rises sliarply in a series of plateaux, formed by the eastern spurs 
and foothills of the Ruenzori mountains (*). Lake Dueru receives the water of numerous 
rivers, all of which, with the exception of the small streams at the south end, rise in the 
Ruenzori mountains and some of which are fed by the glaciers of this range. 

The principal rivers, commencing from the south end of this lake, are as follows : — 

The Makokia, the Nuisumba, the Lokoku, the Sebu, the Mbuku, the Hi run, the Ruimi 
or Nsongi, and the Mpango, with its brunch the Munolx). 

All these rivers rise on the eastern face of the Ruenzori mountains, and the Lokoku, 
Sebu and Mbuku, are glacier-fed streams (*). 

With the exception of the Riiimiuud the Mpango, all these rivers flow into Lake Dueru, 
on the western shore. None of them are of great length, as the Ruenzori chain is nowhere 
very far to the west of this lake and, after their issue from the mountain gorges, the width 
of valley to l>e traversed is rarely more than from 8 to 10 kilometres. The Ruimi and the. 
Mpango, although like the others, they rise on the eastern slopes of Ruenzori, take a long 
sweep to the north, and jiassing round the northern cud of the lake enter it on its eastern 
shore. Between them runs a high range of hills, connected with the Ruenzori range, 
which rise toward* the south, into the great mass of Mount LoUiUt (Mr. Edwin Arnold). 
This mountain attains the height of 1700 metres above the sea. Of all these rivers, the 
Mpango is the most important, and is the largest of all the feeders of the Albei t Edward 
lake, not even excepting the Rutshuru, in the south. 

The following pages give a brief description of these streams. 

The Makokia river issues from the mountains, al>out 29 kilometres due north of Katwe. 
In the dry season, it is a very small stream, with a width of 3 metres, and a depth of 0--10 
metres. Its discharge, on the 23rd February 1903, was only 0 - -1"k» metres cubes |>er second. 
In flood, it is a formidable obstacle to travellers. At the point where it leaves the hille, it 
Hows through a fine gorge, 100 metres in width, and from 10 to 12 metres deep, with 
vertical sides. This gorge is full of high reeds. At it* western end is a Md mountain 
|>euk which stand sout from the surrounding hills. The total length of the Makokia is under 
20 kilometres ('), and it joins the lake at the north-western extremity of the bay of 
Luanka. 

The Nuisnmba river crosses the plain, between the mountains and Lake Dueru, at 41 
kilometres north of Katwe. At this point, a wide valley runs up into the hills, and the 
plain, of about l'.i kilometres in width, is a succession of dry torrent-beds. The l»eds of 
these streams are strewn with boulders, many of them very large. Some of these torrents 
are of considerable size, one l>eing 30 metres in width, by 2'2o metres in depth. All 
these channels show signs of severe water-action, and the way in which the loulders 
have been tossed about, shows how violent must \w. the force of the stream, when in 
full flood. The channel of the Nuisnmba, in the dry season, is only I metres wide, by 

(') The western chore will In- .Ic*ritied in «mie .IcUil in the ilmptrr on the country lielween Lake* Albert Edward mni 
Albert. 

l») A belt of forest itretehe* north from thitt lake, through Toru t» Vnyum. 

(*) The whole of the drainage of the Uueurori mountnin« falls, eventually, into Ijike Albert, itununurh n« the *tmitn», on tin* 
nut, discharge into the Dueru hike, and their miter* |*»» into Ijike Albert 'Edwnnl : from which the Senillki is the only outlet. 
The river*, on the west of Ilnensori, nil full into the Semlikt. whieh, agnin, discharges its waters into the Albert Inke. 

(«) Map of "Albert ntid Albert-Edward Seen," l>v Kit. K. STUI11.MANS. compiled by Mux Mr.iw-I. 
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0 30 metres deep. The discharge of this river, on the 23rd February 1903, wan only 0*630 
metre* cube per second. The flood channel in 100 metres in width, by 1*25 metres deep, 
and is filled with dense reeds and grass. The length of the Nuisamba is about 33 
kilometres ( l ). 

Eight kilometres further to the north, the Lukoku river is arrived at. Although so close 
to the Nuisamba, this stream issues from the mountains by a different gorge. The Lokoku 
is a glacier-fed river, running in a channel 10 metre* wide, 4*8 metresdeep, with nearly vertical 
sides. On February the 23rd 1903, its water-width (near the point where it leaves the 
hill*) was 10 metres. The depth was 0*95 metres, and the mean velocity 0*53 metres per 
second. The discharge was 2*8 metres cube per second. Its flood rise, at this point, is 
1*7 metres, as marked on the banks, but in heavy floods, it is jiossiblc that this height is 
considerably exceeded. On either bank of the Lokoku, flats extend, to some 80 or 90 
metres in width, covered with a growth of very tall reeds. It* course after leaving the 
mountains, is verv winding, and there is much erosion. The water is verv clear and has 
all the appearance of snow water. The bed is alternately sand and boulders. The general 
course of the Lukoku is south-easterly (*). 

The Sebu river leaves the hills, five kilometres to the north of the Lukoku, or 53 
kilometres north of Katwe. At this point, the western foothills recede from the Dueru 
valley, forming a wide valley, flanked, on the right hand, by three low, conical (K'aks. 
Through this gorge, the Sebu flows. This river, with the Lokoku, rises in the eastern 
glaciers of Iluenzori and. like all the streams which have their rise in this portion of the 
chain, has a perennial flow. Its valley is wide and, in flcxxl, must l»c traversed by many 
torrents, as throughout it there are marks of s evere water-action and lx>ulders are strewn 
about in all directions. The low- water channel of the Sebu is very small, being only 2 
metres wide, by 1*75 metres deep. The banks stand up vertically above the water. Ita 
discharge, as measured on the 25th of February 1903, was only 0 53 metres cube per second. 
The width was 2 metre*, the depth 0 49 metres, and the mean velocity 0 50 metres per second. 
The length of the Sebu is given on Stuhlnianii's map, a* only 20 kilometres (*). Just 
before it reaches the lake, the Sebu joins the Mbuku river, of which it is really a tributary. 

Between the Sebu and the Mbuku, the entire valley is filled with a dense covering of 
very tall reeds, through which numerous dry channels, full of boulders, wind about. 
During the rainy season, independently of the two river crossings, this valley must l« 
impassable for caravans. 

At 58 kilometres north of Katwe, the Mbuku, or Mpuku, as it is sometimes called, 
crosses the valley from the foothills, on its way to Lake Dueru. This river, which derives 
its supply from the large glaciers of the Ruenzori mountains, is by far the most imjwrtant 
of the streams which feed Lake Dueru, on the west. Its general course is westerly, and it 
has a length of some 40 kilometres, its sources being situated in a range nearly 4,000 metres 
above sea-level ('). Where it issues from the mountains, it tumbles in a succession of small 
falls, over rocks and boulders. Its water is clear, and icy cold. The width of its channel, 
at low water, is 8 metres, by 1*5 metres deep, with perpendicular rocky sides. The discharge 
was measured on the 25th of February 1903, and, with u depth of 0 83 metres, and a mean 
velocity of 1*10 metres per second, was equivalent to 7 05 metres cube per second. The flood 
rise, at this point, is 2*75 metre* uliove the lowest level, and its width, when in full flood, is 
120 metres. It is very difficult to estimate the flood discharge of this river, but when at it* 
maximum, it cannot l>e much less than 300 metres cube per second. It* floods do not, however, 

(') Map of " Albert un.l Albert- r*dw*rd Seen." by Dr. P. Stuhmians, compiled hy Max Moipml. 

(») A» regard* the Lukoku. Mobel'n map app«ini to be wrong. The inurie i» marked >■» very nhort, only »ome 16 or 17 
kilometre. It i» really one of the Uir K e.t of the riven. enteriti K Lake llueni In the went, and rine. in the B U» ier» of Rueniwri. 
Thin would Kive it n length of. at leiwt. 30 or 3T, kilometre*. 

(*) Here again, the map appeara to 1* wrong, *» the Sebu, like the Uikoku ami the Mhtiku, in glacier-fed, and n.u»t have 
a length of more than .10 kilometre*. 

(«) Stuhlmann-i map. 
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last long, coming down in a series of rushes, which sometimes render the crossing 
impossible for as much as six or seven days, and then subside again. 

Proceeding northwards, the next river to enter the Dueru lake, on the west, is the 
Hima, 63 kilometres north of Katwe. The Hima runs in a deep channel, 130 metres in 
width, between extremely steep banks. The southern, or right bank, is 24 metres above the 
river bed, the northern is 16 metres. Both have very nearly vertical aides. Within this deep 
gash, the stream runs in two separate channels, that on the right hand, being 10 metres 
from the bank, and that on the left, 31 metres from the further side of the valley. Of these, 
the right-hand channel is the more important, being -i metres wide, by 3*5 metres deep. The 
section of the smaller channel is 3 metres, by 2 5 metres. The intervening space, as well as 
those between the channels and the funks, is filled with an extremely thick growth of very 
tall reeds. A few large trees stand up among the grass, at intervals. On the 26th 
of February 1903, there was practically no discharge in the left-hand channel, while 
in the larger one to the right, it was only 0728 metres cube per second ('). The water is 
very clear, and passes over a rocky bed. It is not easy to ascertain the rise of the floods in 
this river. The natives of the locality assert that it never rises over the top of the two 
small channels. This is probably true, as the existence of the trees and bushes seems to 
prove that no heavy rush of water passes down the valley. Moreover, the slope of the bed 
is very considerable. The maximum rise may be considered as between 2'0 and 3*0 metres. 
The direction of the Hima river is nearly due cast and, according to Stuhlmann's map, its 
length is some 25 kilometres. It is not glacier-fed, but rises in the secondary ranges of 
Ruenzori. On the top of the cliffs, a calcareous deposit, much resembling "Kiyikur," is found. 
The Hima is the most northerly and the last, of the rivers running into the western shores 
of Lake Ducru. Between it and the next tributary of this lake, the Ruimi, a spur runs out 
east from the mountains and approaches the northern extremity of Lake Dueru, thus 
turning the drainage to the north, and round the head of the lake, whence it finds its way 
into the valley on its eastern shore. This spur, although of considerable elevation, is not a 
wide one and a distance of only six kilometres separates the Hima from the Ruimi. 

The Ruimi, called in its lower reaches the Nsougi, rises in latitude 0 1 28' north, in the 
ranges which Ismnd the high plateau, at the north-eastern end of Ruenzori. Upon this 
plateau, Fort Portal is situated, ami here the MjKUigo river has its source. This portion of 
the Ruenzori mass is known as Kiriba, and has a height of some 2400 metres above the sea ( ? ). 
Its direction, for the first portion of its course, is nearly due south, but on reaching the 
above-mentioned spur, it. is deflected to the east, and follows this course until it has skirted 
round the head of the lake valley, when it again turns south. Near its mouth, it is joined 
by another river, the Dura, and their combined waters flow into the lake, on its eastern 
shore, in latitude 0 U 1 1' north ( a ). The length of the Ruimi is some 50 kilometres (*). Not 
far aljove the point where it makes its lost turn to the south, the Ruimi runs through the 
hills, in a deep and winding gorge, 70 metres across, with a sheer drop of 35 metres. The 
stream here, is a series of rapids, flowing over large boulders and rockv falls, worn into 
numerous pot-holes by the action of the water. This gorge is densely wooded and full of 
tall trees, some of them remarkable for the Ix-auty of their foliage. The wildness of the scene 
is enhanced by the high hills which enclose this gorge on either side. The left bank 
is much higher than the right and is quite 100 metres alwve the water. In its course 
through the hills, the slope of the Ruimi is very heavy, and there arc numerous falls. In 
its lower reaches, where it is joined by the Dura, it passes through wide and deep swamps ( 5 ) . 

(') Tlie depth of water wa» 0.60 metre*, mid Hit- menu velocity 0,45 metric (ter second. 
(«) Sluhlmunn's Map. 

(») The Dura rixes in the anme nu.Re iu. the Huiml, l.nt further I., the ni.rt)., I.e., in north hit. 0' 4n . U a length ,,f »..ine 
70 kilometre*. 

(•) Stuhltiiiiiiu'* map. 

(*) Stanley, who tniMed it n (food de«l lower down, given the width n* 17 metre*, and the depth n» 0 7.". metre*. 
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The discharge of the Ruimi, as measured on the 26th of February 1903, gave the following 
results : Width of water 1 1 metres, with a maximum depth of 9 90 metres, and a mean 
velocity of 0'77 metres. The volume was 4*3 metres cube per second. The Ruimi water is 
very clear and cold, although not fed by the Ruenzori glaciers. Its main tributary, the 
Dura, is made up of the combined waters of three mountain rivers, the Yeria, Ralariba and 
Msongi, all of which tie within a distance of 83 and 92 kilometres north of Katwe. Of these 
the Msongi is the largest ami the most important ('). The valleys in which these streams 
run, average from 70 to 100 metres in width, and from 20 to 25 metres in depth. They are 
all swampy and fillet! with high reeds, and some trees. Their flood-rise appears to average 
2*75 metres, and the Msongi must, when running full, have a width of quite 35 metres. 

The last of the series of rivers, which supply the Dueru lake, is the Mpango. This is 
by far the most important of all the affluents of this lake, and prolxably carries a larger 
volume than any of the streams which enter the Lake Albert Edward. Some travellers 
have considered it to be as large a river ns the Scmliki, but this in certainly not the case. 
1 1 may, occasionally, carry u volume exceeding that of the Semliki, but only for a very short 
period of time, and its mean annual discharge cannot lie compared to that of the former 
ri ver. It has two main brunches, the most southerly rising in the KiriUi range, south-west of 
Fort Portal, and the other far to the north, near Nssororo or Fort Wavertree ('). Of these, 
that rising in the south is the larger and the most important. The Mpango, in its upjter 
reaches, has an easterly direction, and jnusses close to Fort Portal, the headquarters of the 
Toru district ('). Not very far from here, it is joined by it* northern branch and, below 
the junction, flows for the rest of its course in a very deep and wide valley, between high 
cliffs. Some 50 kilometres from its source, it turns due south and continues in this 
direction for another 40 kilometres. It then turns sharp to the west and enters Lake Dueru, 
in latitude 0° 7' north, after a total length of some 1 10 kilometres ('). The Mpango receives 
the waters of numerous small streams and drains a considerable area of country. Throughout 
it* southern course, it flows through tropical forest, l»etween the Lobaba mountains and the 
high plateau, to the cast, which forms the watershed Ijctwecn the streams flowing to Lake 
Albert Edward and those feeding Lake Victoria ( 5 ). In it* upj»er reaches, although the fall 
of the bed levels is very heavy, the section of the channel carrying the supply during the 
dry season, is not very great. Near Fort Portal, it runs in a rocky lied full of large boulders, 
an d 5.0 metres wide, by 2.(50 metres deep, with the usual vertical banks. The maximum 
flood-rise, at this point, is 3.3 metres al>ove low water-level, which would make its depth 
in flood equal to 4.10 metres. A discharge of the Mpango, measured on the 6th of March 
1903, gave a total of 2.64 metres cube per second (•). The width of the river in flood, at 
th is point, is 114 metres, with a flood section of 91 square metres. Allowing that the mean 
velocity for the whole area was 2 metres per second ('), this is equivalent to a discharge of 
182 metres cube per second. As these measurements refer to the upper portion of the 
Mpango, which, between Fort Portal and the Dueru lake, receives many tributaries, some 

(<) The following are the measurements of these three streams, a* mildest the point* of crowing, on the 2Mb February 1903. 
The Yeria. The channel was 3-0 metre* by 3-0 metre*, depth of water 049 metre*, and mean velocity 0 3H metre* per second. 
The Ralariha was dry. but the channel was 2"& metre* by 2'fi metre*. 

The Msongi, has a bed, I metres wide by I 25 metre* dncp. The depth of witter was uuly 0.3)1 metres, but tin; mean Telocity 
wmO-SI metre* per second. The combined discharge of the Msongi and the Yeria was 1-494 metres cube per second. 

(*) The south branch has several tributaries, the principal of which are the (giudia, the Nakatcr* and the Mnlluna. 
Thelgasha has a bed-width of :« m.-tr™, with vertical rocky sides, 1.5 metres high. The water on 1st of March 1903, 
was 0.60 metre, deep and the discharge was O.'.KI metres cube |mt second. The Nukatera was dry in March 11103. It I* a 
smaller river than the Igasha. 

The Mnlluna has a bed-width of 3.0 metres by 1.0 metre deep. The discharge on the 1st March 1«J03 was only 0. S3 
metres cube per second. 

H Fort Portal is 111 kilometres north nf Katwe. 
(•) Stuhlniann s map. 

0) Neir its outrun™ to lake Dueru, it is di-si rihed by I.iig»rd a* pissing through a gorge 250 metre* in depth, with 
precipitous lawks, and full of dense forest. 

(■) The water width was 5.0 metre*, depth 0.W metre* and mean velocity was O.W metre* )ier second. 
(') On the flat*, the depth is shallow and the velocity cannot l« very great. 
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of them of considerable size ; it is proUiblc that it** flood discharge, where it enters the lake, 
iH quite three times the above amount. 

Before leaving Lake Albert Edward, some description of the rivers entering it is 
necessary. This must necessarily be a brief one, as very little information exist* regard- 
ing them ('). 

On the southern shore, the two principal streams are the Rutshuru and the Ruendu. 
The latter enters the lake in the Witxhumbi bay. It is described by Stuhlmann as having 
"a width of from 5 to it metres, u depth of 1 metre, and a strong st^eam. ,, The Ruendu, 
like the Rutshuru, drains the northern slopes of the great ridge, or block, in the "rift" 
valley, which forms the separation between the Albertine and Tanganyika systems. The 
Rutshuru is the most important of all the affluents of Lake Albert Edward, as considered 
apart from Lake Dueru(*). In its southern reaches, it is known as the Keku,and is described 
as "a large body of water, deep and quite unfordable, passing through dense forest." It 
rises in latitude 1° 25' south. Stuhlmann, who crossed it in May 1891, descril>es it as "nearly 
60 metres in width ami I metre deep, with a very strong current" ('). It must, however, 
in fkxxl, be a river of considerable volume, as Moore, who visited it in the winter of 1H99, 
describes it, as "a mighty stream of muddy yellow water, as wide as the Thames at West- 
minster, and whirling in eddies and rapids to the north" (*). In its lower course, it jiosses 
through the marshy plains to the south of the lake, which it enters in latitude 0" 24' 
south. 

On the western shore of Lake Albert Edward, no rivers of iin|H>rtunce enter. The 
Wekondjo mountains run parallel to, and close to its shores, throughout its entire length. 
Although numerous rain torrents drain oft their eastern faces, these are all of short length 
and heavy slope, and can none of them l)e classed as rivers. 

Turning to the eastern shore, here again the fault line approaches within a short 
distance of the lake, and the width of the intervening plain, except in the north-east comer, is 
not more than 5 to 6 kilometres. The length of the drainage lines is consequently not great, 
and none of them are important (*). 

In the south-eastern corner, however, there is a river of some size, viz., the Muwengu, 
or Mtungi. This stream crosses the southern plain and receives the drainage of the eastern 
escarpment. According to native statements, a current runs across Lake Albert Edward, 
from the mouth of this river to the outlet of the Semliki, and a canoe, set afloat from the 
former, would drift across in time to the latter. Not very much information exists 
regarding the Muwengu. It is said to be, at times, of considerable volume, but to run very 
low during the dry season of the year. Its length is not great, being not more than 35 
kilometres. 

On the north of Lake Albert Edward, only two rivers enter, viz., the Nyaingasha and 
the Dibirra. Roth of these streams rise in the southern ranges of Ruenzori, and, crossing 
the great alluvial plain lying to the north of the lake, enter it to the cast of the Kipura hills. 

Of these the Nyaingasha is the more imjwrtant (*). This river rises in latitude 
0° 11' north and has a length of some 55 kilometres. Its junction is some five kilometres 
west of Katwe, at the end of the promontory on the westerti side of the Katwe bay. At the 
point where the Katwe'-Mbeni road crosses it, it has a width of 8 metres, and runs between 

(') With the exception of the Ny«n<<whi and the Dihirm. on the north .if the Ink.-, none of the tributary »Ir«i«n» were 
crooned during the expedition made in Ute taring of 1903. 

(') The Mpingo in a larger »traim than the KiiUhuni. I 
(>) "Mil Ruiin l*a»ha in> Hen von Afrika," Berlin. 
(<) "The Mountain* of the Moon." London . 

(") Stohlmann, on hi» map *how» four atrenin* in thin length of lake, rut.. comon-mlnn from the »out)i. the lot warn, the 
Kaina, the Dwanipouo and the Wiuegwe. None of the* are more than 7 to 8 kilometre! in length. 
(*) It in at»o called lorn) I y, the Nynmpuilinni. 
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steep, vertical banks, 2.X0 metres high. On cither Bide of it« channel, which is very winding, 
are wide reed-covered flats. These are topped, to a depth of 0.50 metres, by the water, 
when the river is in flood ('). It ha* a rapid stream and \» not fordable in many place*. 
The bed of the Nyamgasha is sandy, and there i« much erosion where it euUi its way 
through the alluvium of this plain. The entire valley, which averages 5 to (i kilometres in 
width, is full of calcareous deposit and is much cultivated. It* general direction is south, 
or south-westerly. For some distance alx>ve its junction with the lake, it passes through 
dense, reedy swamps, much frequented by elephants, who levy a heavy toll u]>on the hanana 
plantations in the vicinity. Its waters are clear and very cold. On the 16th of February 
1903, a discharge of the Nyamgasha was measured, a little upstream of the ford on the 
Katwe-Mteni road. The width of the water at this point was 1 metre, the greatest depth 
1.50 metres, ami the mean velocity 0.55 metres jier second. The discharge was 4.9 metres 
cute |>er second. The area of its flood section is 125 square metres, and its discharge, when 
running full, must be, at least, 250 metres cute |xir second. 

The Dibirra river is a smaller stream than the Nyamgasha, but has a course nearly 
)Mirallel to it. It crosses the plain, some 10 kilometres west of Katwe, and the Kipura 
hills form the western boundary of its valley. It has a short course, of not more than 30 
kilometres, and for some distance it runs close under the mountains. Its valley averages 
from 2 to 3 kilometres in width, and, for the lower half of its course, is swampy and full 
of high, very thick reeds. Through this valley, the stream winds in a succession of loops, 
changing its course continually, as it cuts through the soft alluvial soil In placet), the 
bed of the Dibirra is covered with a layer of soft clay, which makes crossing it a matter of 
difficulty. In most parts of its course the bed is gravel. It is only fordable at a few points 
and is full of deep p(*>ls, the haunt of wild buffaloes. The banks are extremely steep, and, in 
some places, as much as 3 metres over the water. The average width of the low water 
channel is 7 metres, and at the ford, some 7 or K kilometres upstream of its junction with 
the lake, its depth was 0.75 metres. As a rule, it is considerably deeper than this. As it 
approaches the lake, the marsh get* wider and more iui|>enetrab)e ('). The discharge of the 
Dibirra was measured, at the above ford, on the 17th February 1903, and gave a total of 3.19 
metres cube per second (*). It is very difficult to say to what extent the Dibirra valley is 
flooded i luring the rainy season. The marks on the banks indicate a rise of 1.75 metres 
above low water level, but it must, at times, spread its waters over the marshes on either 
side. At the same time, it certainly docs not carry anything like the same volume as does 
the Nyamgasha, probably not more that* half, even at its maximum. 

<') The totul width uf the water-auriitce. when in Hood, in ?ll metrea, mid the depth, in mid-stream, 3.30 metre*. 
(') lu ituiny phu-e* dry channel* are met with, marking former oourees of the [Hhirni. 

(') Travellers who have l-iymmmI the Dibirra, or mmped in it* vicinity, have hum to remember it, owing to the presence 
of a small, Idaea. and |«i<iliurly virion* moi*o,iiito, which hite« by day a» well n» hy night. The liite leave* * smart for a 
considerable time. 

(') Width 7 nieln-H. depth 11.75 metres, anil mean velocity O.iSO metre* per wcond. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY BETWEEN 
THE ALBERT EDWARD AND ALBERT LAKES 
IN THE DISTRICTS OF TORU AND UNYORO. 



The easiest, and the most frequented, route, between these two lakes, has a general 
direction from the south u> the north. For a considerable portion of its course, it skirts the 



blocking the "Rift" valley and, for more than 70 kilometres north of Lake Albert Edward, 
dividing it into two distinct jwrtione. Before describing the route to the All>ert lake, it 
may be well to relate the part which this chain of mountains plays with regard to the 
Nile supply. 

To the west of Rueuzori, runs the valley of the Semliki river, Ixmnded on its further 
side by the Wakondjo mountains, which here form the dividing ridge between the waters 
of the Nile and the Congo river. This valley, although in parts very narrow, is conti- 
nuous, and runs without a break from the southern to the northern lake. That portion of 
the "Rift" which lies to the east of Ruenzori forms a large loop, once a bay, or u gulf, of 
the great lake which at one time covered this entire area. It* further boundary is the 
line of cliffs marking the great eastern fault. All that now remains of the great sheet of 
water which once covered the surface of this portion of the valley, are the lakes of Albert 
Edward and Dueru, with the narrow channel which connects them. To the north of the 
latter lake, the faultline deflects to the west ami is merged in the high plateau which 
stretches eastward from the northern ridges of Ruenzori. The valley is thus completely 
barred across. The "Rift," or fissure, is, however, continued to the north, in the line of 
the Semliki valley above mentioned, and, although contracted in its limits for a considerable 
distance by the projecting mass of the Ruenzori chain, this obstacle once passed, it again 
spreads out and forms the wide valley in which is situated the Albert lake. Throughout 
this portion of its course, the eastern boundary is the escarpment of the high plateau 
already referred to. It will thus be understood that the whole of the rainfall of Ruenzori, 
together with the supply derived from its glaciers, must necessarily drain into one or other 
of the two great lakes lying to the south and to the north, and consequently helps indi- 
rectly, to feed the Nile supply. The streams draining its eastern slopes, without exception, 
flow into Lake Dueru, which again is a portion of Lake Albert Edward. Those on the 
west flow directly into the Semliki, and their waters are thus carried into the Albert lake. 

The following is a more or less summary description of the general features of the 
country lying adjacent to the "Rift," along the line of route which would be followed by a 
traveller making his way from Lake Albert Edward to Lake Albert. The boundary 
1 Kit ween the districts of Ankoli and Toru lies a few kilometres to the north of the village of 
Katwe\ on the bay of that name, in the north-cast corner of the Albert Edward lake ('). 

Proceeding north, the land rises gradually from the lake, in a couple of terraces or 
steps, one above the other. These terraces are broad, and of calcareous formation, and 
mark distinctly the shores of the lake at different periods, when its water stood very much 
higher than is now the case. The upper terrace is some 100 metres above the present 
lake-level, and the bay, which it once enclosed, runs north for three kilometres from Katwe. 
Beyond this, the high land continues and is in reality a prolongation of the southern spurs 
of the Ruenzori mountains. On the east, the valley of the Dueru runs parallel and stretches 
acroas to the Kichwamba escarpment, which here is some 17 kilometres distant. This 

(') Soothe chapter upun Uk« AII*H Kdwar.l. 
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valley is generally flat, with occasional low ridges running north and south. At 8 kilo- 
metres north of Katwe\ the high land bordering the valley rises suddenly into a range of 
low hills, along the base of which a terrace runs. This again, throws out a succession of 
spurs running east and west, and sloping down into the Dueru valley below. These spurs 
make the journey a fatiguing series of continual ascents and descents. Between them, the 
low lain! is swampy and the black clay soil mukes walking in wet weather a matter of some 
difficulty. The terrace averages 150 metres above the valley and on it, as well as on the 
hills adjoining, many extinct craters are met with. The most southerly of these craters 
is called Kiandru. It is circular and some 800 metres in diameter, by 100 metres in depth. 
Its bed is full of trees. Behind it to the west, ami sejxarated from it by a very narrow 
ridge, is another and deeper crater ('). Behind this sigain, and Ordering it* western edge, 
rises a sheer precipice of bare rock, many hundred metres in height. To the north and 
south of this cliff are high hills, out of which a deep gash has been cut, probably caused 
by a subsidence of the hill-side. Some two kilometres further north and on the same 
terrace, two more cavities, once craters, are met with. These, like the 6rst pair, are sejMimted 
from one another by a narrow wall of rock, which forms a rim common to both. These 
two inverted cones are from 600 to 700 metres in diameter, and from 100 to 150 
metres deep. Their sides are very steep, and in places descend about vertically. In one 
of them is a salt lake, evidently a favourite resort of water-buck and other antelope. From 
the cliffs above, numl>ers of these animals can be seen, licking the salt encrusted on the 
shores of this weird-looking and lonely tarn. North of this lake, the terrace extends for 
some distance ami the general cross-section from the western hills, is a flat plateau, from 
800 to 1000 metres in width, and 150 metres above the valley. This plateau ends in a sharp 
drop, on to another and lower terraice. Finally, the valley stretches east, to the distant 
escarpment. At the 18th kilometre, the upjier terrace disappears and the Kikcrungu 
crater-lake is passed, on the second, or lower, step. This lake, which is close to the foot of 
the hills, is nearly circular, with a diameter of 1300 metres. The water is brackish and 
undrinkable, but it is tenanted by hippopotami. The beach is pebbly and sloping and 
the rise of the water-level never exceeds one metre. There are no reeds in the vicinity of 
this lake, but there is a marshy strip all round, some 40 metres in width, marking the extent 
of the flotxled area. To the north, a broad, low and bush-covered plateau extends from 
the foothills to the marshes of the Dueru lake, which here is not more than two kilometres 
from the western mountains. Kikerungu is remarkable for the violence and the frequency 
of the thunder-storms which sweep over the face of the adjacent mountains. Opposite this 
lake, a great mountain towers high in the air ('). Its skyline is extremely jagged in out- 
line. So serrated is it, that it resembles the vertebrae of some prehistoric monster (*). 

For several kilometres further north, the route continues in the near vicinity of the 
hills, which at times, run down in a long slope to the valley, and at others, are flanked by 
one or more terraces, similar to those already descriUid. On all of these terraces are plentiful 
si^ns of lake deposit, at heights varving from 80 to 100 metres above the valley. At kilo- 
metre 29 from Katwe, the Makokia river is crossed. It flows through a fine gorge, headed 
at its western end by a high, bold {teak ( 4 ). Beyond this river, the ground is high and 
covered with thick forest, which extends into the valley, to the shores of the Dueru lake. 
Between kilometres II ami 4'.f, a wide gorge runs up into the mountains, through which the 
Nuisamba and the Lokoku ( J ) rivers issue from the hills. These streams arc at a distance 

(') Muiiy of thece crater howl* contain Kinall lake*. Oth«-r» urn dry. 

(', »y Mini-, tlii. in .untitiii. which !« a portion of tin- Rueittori chain, i» »1W RuiMtmim, and to thi» i» probably due the 
fact (hat Ukc Diieni i« wmMinir* railed by thin luinie. 

(*) Thirty-threr diMimt sum! I |»mk» can In- counted in thin block alone. 

(*) Thin river, an well ju. all thuMrieing in the Kueiiiori kill*, him already been dencribcd in the . linger upon tke Albert 
Kdward lake. 

(») Thi.iKniflacier.fed.trratn. 
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of 6 kilometres a|»art, but between them is an expanse, scored by many dry channels and 
covered by boulders, showing that at times it is crossed by torrents. A few kilometres to 
the north of the Lokoku another and wider gorge is met with, flanked on the right by 
three conical hills. This is the outlet of the Sebu river, another glacier-fed stream. From 
this point north, the valley is very flat and the hills rise suddenly without any intermediate 
steps or terraces. This flat valley continues as far as the Mbuku river, which leaves the 
mountains (kilometre 08) and crosses the plain on its way to the Ducru lake. This stream, 
which is the largest of all thosi flowing into the lake on its western side, has, like the Sebu 
and the Lokoku, its source in the Ruenzori glaciers. The scenery in the Mbuku valley 
is superb, and from this point, in clear weather, a magnificent view of the snow peaks of 
Ruenzori is obtained. North of this river, the terrace formation recommences along the 
foot of the lower hills and continue*, until at kilometre 63, the Hima river is arrived at. 
This river runs in a deep and wide valley and, like all those previously described, has a 
course to the lake, nearly due east. The scenery of the Hima is extremely wild and high 
ranges encircle it on the west and north-west, some of the peaks rising to a great height. 
Beyond it, the plateau rises to 150 metres, and more, above the valley of the Dueru, and 
further north, as the mountains rise more abruptly, a continual succession of long spurs run 
out into the plain below. Between each of these is an expanse of rank grass, which, in 
the rainy season, is all marsh. These swamps render travelling, at that period of the vear, 
a work of difficulty. At kilometre 66 from Katwe, the northern extremity of the Dueru lake 
is reached and a few kilometres north of this, ridges, low at first, but rising steadily, run 
up north and south. These ridges are covered with dense forest and increase in elevation 
until the level of the plateau which bounds the northern end of the great loop, previously 
alluded to, is attained. From this point, the eastern valley ceases and the country becomes 
a high expanse of table-land and ridge, all forest-covered, from which isolated ranges of 
low hills rise at intervals ('). At kilometre 67, the route rises on to the Ruenzori lower 
ranges and, after several extremely sharp rises and equally sharp descents, crosses the 
Ruimi river, at kilometre 69. The Ruimi here, runs in a deep gorge, 70 metres wide 
and 3"> metres deep, with sides almost vertical. The crossing is an exceedingly difficult 
one for porters ( , ). Beyond this river, the track runs through bush-covered hills and 
gradually rises until the summit of the outer range of hills is attained. The tops of these 
hills are rounded and bare of trees, but there is much heavy grass. To the east, a solitary, 
conical hill, called Kyatura, rises above the level of the surrounding lower ranges. At 
kilometre 84, Kisaia Camp, 1 500 metres almve the sea, is reached. From this elevation, 
the whole of the lower ranges of hills are spread out to the east, below the observer. The 
effect is that of a panorama of rolling downs, quite devoid of trees, and with no very 
marked elevations or depressions. Turning to the west and north-west, the Ruenzori 
mountains stretch, in imj>osing grandeur, like a huge wall, their faces deeply furrowed by 
wide ravines ( 3 ). North of Kisaia, within the next nine kilometres, three small rivers 
are met with ('). These streams all flow in an easterly direction and eventually find their 
way into the Dura, a tributary of the Ruimi river. After crossing the Msongi, the most 
northerly of these three streams, the character of the vegetation changes and the high 
grass, which has for so long covered the hills, gives place to a thick undergrowth, in which 
a few trees arc interspersed ( 5 ). Between kilometres 97 and 100, the Igasha and Malloma 

(') The north-cswtern end of Dueru i* covered with fore»t, win, h rtMcl* in an ulinoxl unbroken to tin* 

Hudunxn fore»t, on the illlni ndjwvnt to Lake Albert. 
O The liuirni join* Lake Dueru nn the «wt bank. 

(') Moilwl, In hi* innp, nail* thi» portion of the range Kiribi. He fives the height as from <000 to 5OO0 metre, abovo 
•en level. 

(•) Th,- Yi-rin. Ralariba and Mnongi. 

( J ) The great defect of the Hiienrorl mtmry i» the ahaem-e of tree*. In thin renjwt. it 11 nil pare* unfavourably with 
that of the Himalayan. Moreover, thranoar peaks of the former appear xmall and iiieiKiiini-nnt to anyone who haaneen tho*) 
of the Utter. 
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rivers are crossed. Neither of thtfse stream* arc large, but both run in deep valleys, 
with very steep and high ridges . between them ('). These valleys are from 400 to oOO 
metres in width, and are densely wooded. The i ntcrvetiing rid gen are bare of anything 
but bu»h. North of the Mallomn, the plateau rise* and a level of 2000 metres above the 
sea is attained. The ridge* are now bare and there is much outcrop of granite and 
Ixisalt. Cultivation recommences and, on the lower sloj>es, there is a good deal of millet 
grown, and a few banana plantations. On approaching that portion of the plateau upon 
which Fort Portal is situated, the valleys become wider and their slopes Batter, while 
the hills are more scattered and isolated. After crossing two small streams, the Nakatura 
and the Nyamhanawi, both tributaries of the Mpango, at kilometre 110, a broad straight 
road is reached. This road passes through Kabaroli, the residence of the King of Torn, 
and continues to Fort Portal, the headquarter station of this district. This road is fairly 
straight and runs nearly due north. It has an average width of 12 metres and is fenced 
in on both sides by curious reed fences, three metres high (*). Cultivation extends on 
either side of this road, for a considerable distance. The chief crops appear to 1* peas, 
millet, sweet potatoes and tobacco. Banana plantations are very numerous and cover a 
large area. Many huts and houses line the road on either side and, on approaching the 
hill upon which the King's jxtlace is situated, it passes through an avenue of eucalyptus 
trees. On the right-hand side here, is the Roman Catholic Mission, a large, walled 
enclosure, full of well-built houses, with a tall wooden cross in front of the gate-way. A 
little further on, are the Church of England Mission buildings, also consisting of comfort- 
able-looking buildings. On a round-topped hill, about 80 metres high, to the left of the 
road, is the palace of the King (*). The hill-sides are covered with bananas, which 
surround the buildings on the summit. After passing this hill, the road dips sharply 
down into the valley of the Mp mg > river and, after cr.Hsiug this stream by a wooden 
bridge ('), rises equally sharply to the top of another hill. Upon this hill, at 1 14 kilometres 
from Katwe, the station of Fort Portil is built. The situation is a gixxl one, being high 
and well drained ( s ). The country round is ojwn and free from bush and it ought to 
lx- a com|»arativcly healthy sjx>t. The fort consists of a rectangular enclosure, surrounded 
by a deep ditch. Within this, are the residences of the English officials, the stores, and 
office buildings. The police lines lie to the west of the fort and on the slope of the 
hill. Beyond this, again, is the native Ixizaar. There are two English civil officials 
at Fort Portal, and an English non-commissioned officer. The garrison consists of 180 
jHiliiv. A hospital building exists, but there is no medical officer of any kind, not even a 
hospital assistant. Were any of the officials to fall dangerously ill, it would be impossible 
for them to obtain medical advice under 5 or (J days and, in the rainy season, when the 
rivers are in flood, it might take very much longer (*). The climate at Fort Portal is 
teni|*>rate, and there is no very great heat ( : )- It i«, however, very wet and, owing to 
the vicinity of the mountains, is subject to continual heavy storms (•). The view of the 
Itiu'iizori mountains from the fort, is an extensive one. Some of the snow }x*aks are plainly 
visible in clear weather, particularly in the mornings and evenings. The nearest point, on 
these mountains, is some 11 kilometres from Fort Portal, but, between them is a range of 
low conical hills, containing the craters of several extinct volcanoes. The western slopes of 



(') Th-sr river* tjoth find their way into the Dura. 

(') Th-i - f.M<-i-» are very neatly tnide. the riw.U vp»win;c another ritid ititTln.-liiK in iliniroiuil limn. Tliev »|>n^ir only 
in imrk the ru.nl >a>iitidarie», a* there nre no ero«» fences c>n the iwojiertie* adjured t. 

(') Hi.- Kinit of Torn i» a Bahinut named Ku«j<g«nnnn. H>- i» «5 lnr. of a*.-. 

Th- M|Mii)r.>, which i. th* tn.«t im^Hnnt of all th- trinutarie* of th.. th.*™ lak... join, it on th.- -3.t Iwnk, near th., 
i„,HlM-.i»t corner. 

( •) The altitude of Kurt I'ortul i. ab.mt l.VW :n-tre» above the 8.v.. 

(>) Th-re i» a good deal of malaria at the end of the rainy aflaaon. 

<•) In Manh 1W the temperaM*, eren at mid-day. did not enewl 7»» K. or U CVi.tl(rrsde. 

C) Th ? .Irie.t in mlh4 are Janmry and February, but a d-»y rarely |r«*.. without a r iin«torm of Home »,.rt. 
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liuenzori are thickly forested, up to a height of some 2000 metres above sea-level. Those 
on the east are bare. This side of the mountains is inhabited by the Bakonja, a raee of 
hill-men, also met with at both Katwe" and Kasinga. On the west are found the Bwamba ('). 
To the north, north-west, and east of Fort Portal, a high rocky table-land extends to the 
horizon. It is much broken by valleys and low ridges. 

Before describing the route from Fort Portal, through Unyoro, to the Albert lake, it 
may be of interest if a brief account is given of the area lying to the west of this station, 
and of the country at the north end of Huenzori, as far as the great drop into the valley 
of the Semliki ('). Proceeding west from the fort, cultivation extends for a few kilometres 
from the station and then ceases. Beyond this point, the country is a succession of 
ridges, hardly deserving the name of hills, but separated by valleys, which, though not 
wide, are frequently very deep. The ascents and descent* are steep. The surface of 
this area is covered by a layer of what appears to be lava, which is met with in curious 
stratified slabs, a few centimetres thick, somewhat resembling slate (*). On many of the 
ridges, are low elevations, some conical and some almost [>erfect pvramids. Extinct 
craters are very numerous and, at 5 kilometres from Fort Portal, is a crater-lake, surrounded 
by a ridge of round-topped hills. This lake is about 1.5 kilometres iti length, by 700 metres 
wide. West of this lake, the country rises up to the edge of the escarpment cliffs, which 
here form the eastern boundary of the Albertine " Rift " and which overlook the valley of 
the Semliki. The scenery here is very wild. There are no trees — nothing but an expanse 
of bleak moorland, occasionally intersected by deep valleys running east and west. At 8 
kilometres due west from Fort Portal, the top of these cliffs is reached, at an elevation of 
some 1570 metres above the sea. From here, a magnificent view is obtained of the northern 
spurs of Ruenzori and of the wide valley below. In the extreme distance, the range of 
the Congo mountains can be traced. These form the western Ixmndary of this valley. In 
the north, a glint of silver indicates the presence of the Albert Nyanza. 

The descent into the Semliki valley is very steep indeed, and there are but few tracks 
by which porters can descent! from the plateau above. Of these, one of the easiest is that 
leading from Fort Portal to Mboga, (on the Congo Suite frontier) which crosses the Semliki 
by a ferry. The drop into the valley is in three portions. The first, and by far the most 
difficult, is about 450 metres in depth. It passes between two cone-shaped hills and down 
a long, and extremely steep, spur, Hanking a deep gorge, down which a stream dashes, over 
sharply sloping rocks, in an endless series of cascades. On either side of the narrow and 
difficult track, the cliffs rise almost jierpendieularly. At the foot of this first descent, the 
detritus, brought down by the subsidence of the land, at the time when the slide occurred, 
has formed a long extent of mounds, or low ridges, resembling large tumuli and extending 
far into the valley. The total drop, from this point, is about 100 metres, but it is a gradual 
one, the going being comparatively easy. After this descent, a fairly level plateau, 
covered with high grass, extends, until at 10 kilometres from Fort Portal, the Washa 
river is crossed. This stream, which rises on the northern face of Rueuzori, Hows 
in a north -westerly direction into the Xyabrogo river, which again is a tributary of 
the Semliki (*). 

The Washa is a small stream, flowing in a shallow valley. Its width is 3.5 metres, 
and in March li»0H, its depth was 0.70 metres, and its velocity 0.28 metres per second. 
Its flood rise is 2 metres. On its western bank, the plateau is higher, and covered with 
low forest. On either side of it run deep valleys. At 21 kilometres from Fort Portal 

(<) Thi»i« tin- "ii|»-!ik." rati* of men. dwrilied hy Sir Hurry Johnston timl Mr. (iroyiui. 

(») The dtwriptmn giv<-n in the following i% in many ri»|ie,:bi, very lypi. nl ol the ■ ■oiinlrv WU'ring th«j*lill« «.f 

III* eaftUTD ftfcjufun*;!!!, throughout the entire length of tho Albert lake valley. 
O All the strain in t)ii» purl of the country dip •lwr|>ly. 

(«) It in not quit* certain whether tho Washa actually joins the Nyabrngo. or lofvs itself in the uiairhee of the lake. The 
swamp! are to wide, that it in iinpo*»it.le to trtuvme many port* of them. 
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the Nyabrogo river is crossed. This in a much more imj>ortant stream than the Washa 
and runs through a deep and wide valley. At the point where the track crosses it, this 
valley is 500 metres in width, by 90 metres in depth. It is full of very dense forest. 
Through this cleft, the Nyabrogo winds about. Its summer channel is 22 metres wide, 
but in March 1903, the depth of water was only a few centimetres. It is u succession 
of pools, of very clear water. The bed is sandy. The flood-mark shows a rise of 4 
metres and it must, when running thus deep, be a stream of considerable size. It rises 
in the northern spurs of Ruenzori and flows, generally, in a northerly direction. After a 
length of some 30 kilometres, it joins the Semliki river, some 45 kilometres upstream of 
the point where the latter enters Lake Albert. 

Beyond this river, the track runs more or less in a northerly direction, along the 
plateau, which continues high and thickly wooded. It is intersected by numerous deep ravines, 
which run into the Nyabrogo valley, with, as a rule, precipitous sides. This plateau is, in reality, 
the lowest of the spurs of thcRucnzori mountains, which rundown north into the lake valley. 
Between some of the ravines are ridges of only 20 metres in width. The average width of these 
ravines is 400 to 500 metres, and the depth varies from 50 to 80 metres. They have evidently 
cut back, and are still cutting l»ek from the valley below, through the surface of the. level 
plateau. The soil on the surface ap|>ears to be a conglomerate of lava, clay and quartz 
pebbles. Below this are the crystalline rocks ('). 

After crossing a small branch of the Nyabrogo, called the Kikeya, which follows a 
deep and very steep ravine, the path turns sharply to the west aud, after a steady descent, 
the last drop into the Semliki valley commences ('). This portion of the descent is a very 
sharp one and the difference of level, between the top of the cliffs and the valley below, is 
some 250 metres. The track follows a very narrow ridge, running between two deep valleys, 
and winds between high masses of rock. Precipitous cliffs stand up on either side. A very 
extensive view of the valley is obtained here. Looking south, along the line of the 
escarpment, the rugged masses of the Ruenzori mountains extend, towering one behind the 
other, as far as the eye can see. Right in front, the valley of the Semliki stretches west 
and the river itself can be traced, in a winding course, by the line of reeds which marks 
its banks. Patches of forest alternate with swamps, on the eastern side of the vallev — the 
green of the latter contrasting with the brown colour of the burnt, grassy plain. In the 
distance, the Congo mountains form the boundary, and to the north, the marshes which 
border the southern extremity of Lake Albert, can be traced through the haze which lies 
over them. The descent of these cliffs continues to be very steep, until the valley is 
reached. It will lie seen from the foregoing, that the total drop, from the summit of the 
plateau on which Fort Portal is situated to the valley of the Semliki, is some <S70 metres, ( *) 
in a distance of 23 kilometres. 

In order to describe the country north of Fort Portal, it is necessary to start again from 
that station. The route now follows a course, generally parallel to the line of the "Rift" 
valley. This region is verv similar in its character to that Iving to the south of Fort 
Portal, being a high table-laud, broken by ranges of low hills, which rise above swampy 
valleys and stretch to the north and east, as far as the eye am see. Few of these hills are 
of any height, and must of them are of rounded outline. The general level rises gradually 



(') ThU tun* |iUtniii oiiiMntx of four terraiva. at different eWation*. running from the ltuensori f.K>4-hilU into the Allwrt. 
e valley. 

O The total fall In the level*, Wwwu the Wnshn riv.T <imt the toj. of tin- tiiat descent. i» aliout Tit metre*. 

(') Thin U divided wimrwhat n» follow*;— 

The flrnt and li>njre«t drn|> . t.V) metre* 

The second, along the *[mr of Itiienxori 1T<» 

The third and hut, into the vallev 23<> .. 

870 m etre* 

Further to the north, when the Albert lake is reached, the height is kws, not more than COO metre*. 
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from the east to the west, i.e., to the edge of the escarpment. A good deal of scattered 
cultivation is met with, for some distance after leaving Fort Portal. In some of the valleys, 
the grass it* very high and in others, there is a thick growth of papyrus among which 
cree,>erB are intertwined. All this country forms a portion of the catchment area of the 
Mpango river. Looking back, a good view of Kuenzori is obtained. From six to seven 
*now peaks are visible. 

At kilometre 125 (' ) from Katwe, outlying portions of the great Budonga forest mv 
passed and at the 133rd kilometre, the northernmost branch of the Mpango — the Manobo- 
is reached (*), in a valley 50 metres wide. Six kilometres further on, the watershed is 
crosse<l, and north of this point, the entire drainage passes into the Msisi river and thence 
into Lake Albert. At kilometre 142, the Budonga forest commences and follows the line 
of the "Rift" for many kilometres to the north. This forest, which lies west of the truck, 
is full of fine timber and, in its tropical luxuriance, resembles the great forest on the west 
of the Semliki valley. It, like the Budoma, further north, is the home of large herds of 
elephants, which ascend and descend to the lake valley, by ravines in the cliffs The whole 
of the Torn district being a game reserve, elephant shooting is strictly prohibited. The 
result has been that, along the shores of Lake Dueru, and everywhere in the vicinity of 
these forests, the people are deserting their villages, owing to the impossibility of preserving 
their lianana plantations from the ravages of the elephants ( 4 ). As bananas form the staple 
food of the population, their case is a hard one, and the revenue of the district, as a matter 
of course, must suffer. The elephant is now so effectively preserved throughout the Uganda 
Protectorate, that there does not appear to be the slightest danger of its numbers lieing 
seriously diminished. Vast herds must roam through this country, as their tracks are 
everywhere to be met with, although they themselves are not often seen. 

For the next 20 kilometres or so, there is no change in the general features of the 
country. Valleys and ridges alternate with extreme regularity. In the east, several distant 
ranges of hills are to be observed ami the Kagorara mountain (some 500 metres high ) 
stands out prominently by itself, some 1*! or 17 kilometres cast of the cliffs which bound 
the lake valley. In this distance, four tributaries of the Msisi are crossed ( 4 ). Of these the 
Asua, at kilometre Hil, is the most important. It Hows nearly due north, in a valley .500 
metres wide, but the width of the actual channel is only 00 metres, with vertical hank* 
1 metre in height ('). Its rise apjtcars to he 2.25 metres and it must bring down a large 
volume of water when in flood. 

At kilometre 174, the Msisi river is reached ( T ). This river forms the boundary 
Iretween the districts of Toru and Uganda and, with the exception of the Victoria Nile, is 
the most important of all the feeders of the Albert lake. Its valley is both wide ami deep, 
and full of thick forest. The cliffs on the right, or north bank, rise in two flats, or steps, 
through forest, to a high table-land, some 200 metres above the bed of the river. These 
cliffs arc formed by one of the great fault-lines which traverse the plateau from east to 
west (•). The high land, north of the Msisi. extends for a considerable distance and i* 
covered with bush. There is a little cultivation at first, but, further on, the character of the 

(') In I)..- fiillowiiin |«ie<-*. I In- kil..ni« tP!.jr.-. from Uke Allwrt K.lwurU. hat been carried ri|tht through In Ufcc Albert. 

(•) The ManoU. i«i< much !<-* important •trrain than the H.iuthern brow-hat K-rt Portal. It riBes near Xnaocuru (Kurt 
Wavertree). el...- to the -.urn- of the M»i*i. It* jrenerul curae i» wmth-.-u.U hi it. upi»-r renrhe., it is r wide swamp, full ..( 
muddy water. uimI horrible slime. On the 8th March 1SU3, the h.irge was 0.387 metre* rube jn-r .econd. 

(«) In all thi« |«rt ..f the muntry. n« well »• near Lake Alhert. the elephant* rover their bodies with the red vnl.m.i. 
dust. The effect if |ie, uliar. as their colour, in coiKviuence. rmeinhle* that of a chestnut lmr»e. 

l«) Thin statement if made u|H>u the authority ..f the KuK>i>k c ivil officers of the district. 

(>) The Vumraka, the Xakatiwya. I he Vukwlfi and the Aima. The two lin-t flow over rocky Ih-.U. The third is a sw:iusp. 
('•) Onttth March I WW, the water in the Atmii wa* <i metren wide, and O.3.". metre* deep. The velocity wunO.SO metric |»r 
ni-ond. and the diacharirc, l.»>8 metre* robe per »ecoiid. 

(') The Mjiti is described in the chapter on the Albert take. 

(') The Mfiiid valley i* notorious for the prevalence and violence of iu thuudcr-iOiToi*. The..- occur almost daily. They 
Keein to follow the line of the rHcr. These storm* are generally »< coui|ffliii-d by a delude of rain, and not infrequently by- 
hail. The discomfort cau»ed to a camp by one of lliein i* indescribable. 
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country changes and the scenery becomes wild and desolatedooking to an extreme degree. 
There appear to be no inhabitants and no signs of either dwelling places, or cultivation. 
The hills are higher and thus vary the monotony of the dreary landscape. The valleys 
are deep and in each of them are swamps, consisting of an expanse of red, foetid .slime, 
full of high papyrus and reeds. Through these swamps, small rivers, like the Kitabi 
and the Kamaranjoju, wander. This j»rt of the country has one feature which 
appears to be peculiar to it — the shape of the anthills. Instead of the conical mounds met 
with elsewhere, here they resemble gigantic toadstools. The stems are vertical, round in 
section, averaging 0.35 metres in diameter. The top is also circular, but overhanging — very 
much like the head of a mushroom. This top is probably constructed as a shelter against 
rain. The height is rarely more than 1 metre. 

After passing Magalika, at kilometre 198. the country is more wooded and some culti- 
vation, in the shape of bananas and millet, is met with. The hills are high and several 
streams flow from the east to the west, the principal being the Mponbi and Kamubo, both 
tributaries of the Ngusi ('). After a long succession of steep rises and dips, another 
table-land is reached, at kilometre 214. This plateau is covered with forest and from here 
there is a long descent, through Pachwa, to the valley of the Ngusi river ('). This river 
is the boundary between the districts of Ugamla and Unyoro. It is reached at the 21Sth 
kilometre. The width of the valley is 3 kilometres. Its surface is most uneven and it is 
full of rocky ridgea and much bush and grass ('). The Ngusi is an important stream and, 
in flood, is (mite itn()assable. Even in the dry season it is difficult to cross, as its current 
is extremely strong. On the right, bank of the valley, at the point where the track crosses 
it, are two high hills, that on the west being a conical peak, known as Kibrara, The eastern 
hill is flat-topped, and is called Isunga. These hills are about 140 metres above the valley 
of the Ngusi and are connected by a high ridge. From this ridge, an extensive view is 
obtained. Seen from this height, the surrounding country presents the aspect of an expanse 
of nearly flat woodland, with an occasional hill rising above the general level. On des- 
cending and traversing it., the traveller speedily finds out how deceptive this appearance 
has been. It is extremely uneven and ridges succeed valleys with most tiresome regularity. 
In fact, there is hardly a square kilometre of level ground throughout its entire extent. 
From the ridge above mentioned, the line of the "Rift" eastern escarpment makes a very 
Hat horizon, only broken by the gaps where the different rivers cross it, in descending to 
the valley of the Albert lake. In clear weather, the hills on the far side of Lake Albert 
can be distinctly seen. In the next 20 kilometres or so, there is but little variety in the 
landscape ('). This j«rt of Unyoro differs from l>oth Uganda and northern Toru, inas- 
much as it is very thickly forested. Even the hills which rise above the plateau are 
wooded to their summits. At kilometre 238, the route passes between two hills, forming 
a gap between two low ranges. The right-hand hill is called Kikunda and that on the 
left, Higogo. Both of them are visible for a very long distance and form striking landmarks. 
In the gap between theae hills flows a river called the Nyakaljari, the valley between them 
Using 600 metres across and densely wooded ( 5 ). North of these two hills, the number 
of isolated peaks and small ranges increases. From the top of a ridge at kilometre 244, no 
less than 14 different, and separate, elevations can l>e counted. These solitary hills run 
north and south, in two almost parallel lines, that to the west being within 3 or 4 kilo- 
metres of the edge of the eastern escarpment, while the other is about 16 kilometres to the 

{■) The Mpouhi ha» m» flow during the dry imn<«, IU valley in M twin, aide, t.j 17 metre* deep. The flowl-rise i» 2 
iiirln-*. The Knmulw is still smaller. 

( f ) Paehw* is n hot, iitejmir mid nN><M|uit4>*hfturited »|>ot in the fr»rr*l. 

(') For ii description of the Xgiifci, see the eha|)ter on Lake Alln-rt. 

(') The Kinwuga river, n Immeh of the N»rii«i. is crowd in thin distance. It if <iuiui|Mirbiiit in the dry »eu«oii. 

(Z) Kikuudaia noun; 250 metres hitfh, uml hn« n tine |»nk. Bi]fo|;o H "1 rounded outline. For information rvg.-.rou.p Hi. 
Nvakuluri river, sec the chapter on t*kc Albert. 
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east. None of the*- range* are continuous, but all rise sejiarately and at some distance 
a|iart, out of the plain ('). 

Far to the east, and a long way l>eyond the eastern hills, the distant ranges which 
mark the watershed between the two great sources of the Nile, can be distinguished. The 
country between these two lines of low hills is a wooded plateau, much cut up by deep 
valleys, crossing from east to west, and conveying the drainage of the country into the 
Albert lake. These valleys generally contain small streams, most of them choked by a 
thick growth of tall reeds, through which the water slowly filters without any perceptible 
flow. Even in flood, this vegetation must check any very sudden rush of water ('). These 
channels vary in width from 3 to (> metre*, and the depth of water, in the dry season, 
is from 0.50 to 0.60 metres. Their flood-rise is from 1.5 to 2 metres. Their slope is feeble. 
Ik'youd kilometre 257, the flat plain of Chikubi is reached. This plain is not a very 
extensive one and after crossing the Kikitima river, the ridges and furrows recommence. 
In almost every dip, there is a sluggish marshy stream, flowing west to the lake, through 
high reeds and papyrus ('). Hetween each of these rivers, small plateaux rise, covered 
with bush and low forest. North of the Wambabia river, the forest ends and is replaced by 
grass-covered plain. 

At 273 kilometres from Katwe, the station of Hoima is reached. This is now the 
headipiartcrs of the Unyoro district ; Masindi, the former station, having been abandoned 
on account of it** unhealthiness. Two kilometres to the west of the station, is the palace 
of the King of Unyoro. The palace consists of a collection of large thatched huts, 
surrounded by a high reed fence ( 4 ). Not far from the palace are the English Mission 
buildings and the Church. A little further on are the market, stores and the telegraph 
office ( J ). The houses of the English officials are upon a low rounded hill, 1.5 kilometres 
t > the east of the palace. Still further east, and across a wide valley, are the military 
lines. The garrison consists of a company of the Uganda Rifles. Hoima itself is at an 
elevation of 1270 metres above the sea, or nearly 600 metres above the level of the Albert 
Nyauza. The nearest point on the lake is Kibero, 1(J kilometres west of the station. In 
clear weather, the mountains on the further side of Lake Albert can be clearly seen. The 
climate of Hoima is hot and damp, but singularly free from mosquitoes. This is surprising, 
as the jungle, which is only jjartially cleared as yet, is very thick in close proximity to the 
station. Hoima is still in its infancy and the Government buildings are still under 
construction. The staff consist* of an English sub-collector and a doctor, also an English 
officer in command of the troops. Close to the station, on the north side, a small river, called 
the Lukajuka, runs down the valley, lteyond tins river, is a range of hills, with two 
principal peaks. One of these peaks is flat-topiied ami is called Palijoku; the other, which 
is pointed, is known as Impalu. In the gorge between these mountains, the Wambabia 
river runs to the south-west (*). On the southern slopes of these hills was formerly situated 
the jwlace and kraal of King Kabarega ( : ). The cart-road from Hoima to Butiabu, on the 
Albert lake, runs nearly due west, ami skirts the base of the Palijoku hill. On the right 

(') til the wwti-rn lilt.-, I hi- mint prominent hill? lire (hone nf Kiilomii (with H peaku). Kiitnnira. Kiknujn anil Kikilniiii. 
T» tin- in«t. are Vi-ki.ln. Kik/.-pviia. l.iiktinja, MaWnlnini and n bold rounded ma-Ht, rwinhliiiK the Bum Kwk in «liajn-. rall.-il 
Mpiiifrutikiini. 

(') Tin- |>rini-l|nil of I hint- utrwuua. are the Hnlhoini, the Jiuuiti|.Mwu. the Kiiganulinilu and the KikituiM. In Hind, th'-ir 
width i» i»muder»l'le: Ihut of the la»t named heinif 2So nietre*. 

(>) These »lNniim are the Mluria. the K»»»-ro«olii. the Knjradindi. the Mi«o. the (Jrikii imil the WaruUbia. These. ;ill 
<-oruhiue ii little further to the wi**!, inn] mm* thi- eiinirjiuiriit. in one iitii'rle *tp-*in, th* 4 Wuhatulai. 

(') The KiiiK of I'ihho, Andrea l>y name. i« a young and intelligent-looking man. It,; i< jmn of the famoii» K i i ir 
Kulmo-ifj. Like all the other AMh in L'jramia. he i» n Bntiiina by rwv. H<; ha* euibTOiiil the Prolenbint reliirkm. 

P) There i* a telegraph line from Hoima to Rntebbe, following the c-art-road Mweeii the*- two place*. From Hoima to 
l;..tinl.n. on fjike AM» rt, there In a telephone line. 

(«) Thin i« not the WumkiMj met with to the w.uth of Hoima. IMh the Lukajuka ami the WaiiihaMa unite further wi>t. 
ami form the Wahamon rirer. drnril»-d in the chapter on the Albert lake. 

(') Kal-wrega wa.« deponed after the Soudanr-v mutiny, and it now. with King MwaroU, of Uganda, a |»rl«oner in tin- 
Seychelln lilandt. 
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bank of the Lukajuka is the Catholic Mission. Then* is much cultivation around Hoiuin 
and this portion of the district apfiears to be thickly populated. The huts are neat, with 
eaves reaching to the ground and verandahs in front. At kilometre 27*> from Katwe, the 
Lukajuka river is crossed ('). Its channel is 4o metres wide, by 8 metres deep, but in the 
dry season, the water is only 12 metres broad and a few centimetres in depth. A kilometre 
further on, the Wambabia crosses the road. It is a smaller stream than the Lukajuka. 
Both these rivers, however, have a rise of over 2 metres and must l>e serious obstacles when 
in flood. The road now runs parallel to the Palijoku hills, at a distance varying from 
1 J to 2 kilometres. In the south, is a broad tahle-land, fairly level and covered with bush. 

At kilometre 283, the Hoiina river is reached. This is a small stream at this point, 
as its source is close at hand, but further down it receives the drainage of numerous ravines 
and valleys and its volume, where it drops over the escarpment, is, at times, considerable. 
After the Hoi ma river is crossed, the country becomes very broken and its surface is deeply 
scored by large ravines. The vegetation now is very thick ami there are many fine 
trees ('). One common variety has large leaves, shaped almost exactly like the ear of an 
African elephant. There are also many very beautiful palms. These resemble the ordinary 
date-palm of Egypt in appearance, except that they are taller and the stem much more 
slender. They do not bear fruit. 

At kilometre 289, the Palijoku range of hills comes to an end, the spurs running out 
for some distance to the north ('). At kilometre 2!)6, a river railed the Kajurra crosses the 
road. It is apparently a branch of the Wakki river, which is met with a little further ro 
the north. Its valley is wide, being 380 metres across and on its right bank is a line of 
wooded hills, some 70 metres above the valley. In the dry season, it shrinks to very small 
limits and its channel is filled with trees, papyrus and undergrowth. West of this river, 
the road ascends the range of flat-topped hills above mentioned and winds about through 
valleys ami ridges, covered with forest and thick bush. 

At kilometre 309, the valley of the Wakki river is arrived at. This is a different type 
of stream altogether from the swampy ami sluggish channels which have hitherto been 
met with in the Unyoro plateau. In the Wakki, clear, sparkling water rushes over a rocky 
l»ed, in a succession of small falls. At the point where the road crosses it, its valley is (!0 
metres wide and 10 metres deep. Its banks are thickly wooded. In the dry season, its 
width shrinks to some 3 metres, with a depth of 0.80 metres and a high velocity ('). After 
crossing the Wakki, the road takes a northerly direction, passing through very broken 
ground. To the west, the river runs in a deep gorge ipiite 100 metres in depth. At the 
point where it falls over the cliffs, the scenery is wild and beautiful. All round is thick- 
forest and bush and many ravines break the level of the country. The escarpment 
descends to the valley like a great wall, and down its sheer sides the river drops, in a sheet 
of foaming water; a white streak on the dark face of the cliffs. 

At kilometre 312, the top of the great eastern 'fault-line is reached ( s ). From this 
point a wondrous view is obtained. The Albert Nyanza is spread out, a great sheet <>f 
water, several hundred metres below. The difference between this lake and those of Albert 
Edward and Victoria is remarkable. The two last-named lakes, with certain local exceptions, 
are Iwunded by a wide table- land of no great height and broad flats, as a rule, extend between 
this high land and the water's edge. The Alliert lake is long and narrow and enclosed, 
throughout its length, by high mountains and cliffs on either side. There is but little 

(') To avoid i- mfiiM.m, the kiloutetnge from Lake Albert Kdward linn Iimmi nirried on, in thin note, U« the Albert Ink.'. 
O All IhM country i« on the southern, limits of the Budonga foreM. which l>ordcr« the Albert Ink* viillry further (.. 
the north. 

(*) It vnw impoanihle to tind out the real name of thw hilR They have therefore been called, in thi* note, after tin- 
|»»k at Hoiina. They are a |«rtioii of the »trmt ijentrnl rid|te of I'nyoro. 
(«) The Wakki i« more fully de«ribed iu the chapter on the Albert lake. 

(») On the top of the rfwarptnetil i«a re»t hoiioe, and the office of the <w»tmill*r in charjre of the telephone line to Hoima, 
Tni« line .top* here, hut the .art-road continue, down to the *mall jetty on the lake. 
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Uuicli and, in places, the cliffs rise up straight from the water. Viewed from the top, it is 
:i beautiful scene. 

The total drop to the lake here is some 400 metres. The road descent is rather a steep 
one, but easy compared to that into the Scmliki valley. The land slopes gently down to the 
lake from the foot of the c liffs and, at 317 kilometres from Katwe, Butiabu, on the shore uf 
Lake AllKTt, is arrived at. 
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CONGO FREE STATE 
SEM1.IKI RIVER, LOOKING DOWNSTREAM FROM HEAD 




CONGO FREE STATE 
VIEW ON SEMLIKI RIVER 




CONGO FREE STATE 
view on SEMLIKI RIVER 
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THE SEMUKI RIVER. 



The Seinliki is the only outlet for the surplus waters of Lake Albert Edward. It takes 
off from this lake, near its north-western corner, in latitude 0° 8' 30'" south. From thisjKMiit, 
it Follows the line of the Albertine "Rift" valley ami, skirting the western Hunks of Ruenzori, 
sifter a course of wane 260 kilometres, eventually discharges its waters into the south end of 
Lake Albert Nyanza, in latitude l 3 !)' north. It i» thus the connecting channel between 
the waters of these two lakes ami consequently J»lays an important part in the com- 
plicated svstem of supply from which the White Xile derives its origin. 

It has lieen visited by many travellers and crossed at seveml points, but, so far as is 
kn. »wn, no European has as yet succeeded in following its Uuiks, throughout its entire length. 
Such a journey would be an enterprise of considerable difficulty, as, for some 120 kilometres, 
the river runs in a deep, narrow valley, closed in. on one side, by the cliffs of Kuenzori and, 
on the other, by those of the Congo mountains. In this distance, it falls some 254 metres 
and receives the waters of numerous torrents which fecil it from the ranges on cither side. 
To add to the difficulties of the explorer, t hroughout this reach, the great Congo forest 
stretches across the valley and ascends the Kuenzori spurs to an elevation of 3000 metres 
above the sea. The entire area is thus covered with an almost im|R'net ruble hedge of tropical 
vegetation, which flourishes here in its densest and most luxuriant form. Through this 
forest, on both sides of the river, the tributary streams rush down the slopes through steep 
and rugged valleys. The rainfall, lx-low the snow peaks of Kuenzori. is extremely heavy 
and practically continuous throughout the year. The climate is hot and steamy to an extreme 
degree. Heyond the fact that there ure rapids in this |mrt of its course, and, according to 
native report, falls of considerable size, nothing is known of the Semliki between its first 
plunge into the forest a little to the north of Fort Mbeui, and the point where it issues 
again into the open, in the wide valley to the south of the Albert Nyanza ('). In its 
upper reaches and again in its lower course, this river flows through broad alluvial plains 
and its course is comparatively easy to follow ('). 

I'sing the generally accepted values for the levels of Likes Albert Edward ami Albert 
Nyanza, of !H>5 metres and (580 metres, respectively, ab-ivc the sea, the total fall in the Seinliki, 
from its head to its mouth, is 285 metres. 

According to the heights observed ami recorded, at different points in its course, this 
full would apjKair to )>e distributed somewhat as follows: — (*) 

Fkom To 

AHhtI Kdwanl Uke Kilom. 75 
Kilo. 75 ., 1 •.>•". 
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Totals ... 2t".0 2*5 

The above slopes art 1 necessarily but approximations, us the information available is 
extremely scanty. In any case, the difference of level, between the 75th and 200th 
kilometre, is so great, that it seems about certain that, in its course through the forest, the 
Semliki must fall in a succession of drops, or very severe rapids. Upstream of kilometre 45, 
no stream enters this river from the east, but lx*1ow this point, the tributaries on 1x>th sides 
are numerous (' ). North of Kuenzori, the Nyabrogo river joins the Semliki on the east, 45 
kilometres upstream of its junction with Lake Albert. Further down, somewhere in the 

(') SUnli v. in ISMt. followed a i.iiiitwe pnnillel to tin- Semliki. tilling Ihr lower mnges. to the wx.t of liu»iixnri. Hi* mute, 
however, »u» iiintliml to tin- hill*, uuil lie rarely ilf-<vini.' t | into the actual valley of the river. 

(*) The main diflieulty for the traveller i« nupplien. Kor lowr <li«t:mc.-s the l«nk< of lh« Semliki involute uninhabited, 

(■•) The »lopei« in tin- tt|i|«-r ami lower mirlie* have lm-n mloiilate*! from olM>rvml <li§char|[e». 

(«) Ae.-online to Stub I matin* inn|», there are torrent, eomiit? in iron the «e*l .1 23 from tlieiunt. 
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impenetrable swami* which border its lower reaches, the little river Washa adds its discharge 
to that of the main stream. Throughout its entire course, the western boundary of the 
Semliki valley is the great mountain range, which here marks the line of the "Rift." 
On the east, in the upper reaches, the boundary is the Kipura hills, while further north, 
the limit is fixed by the Ruenzori mountains. The?* again give place to the cliffs of the 
fault-line which Ixjrders the Alliert Nyunza, on the eastern shores. 

For the first 20 kilometres from the head, the average width of the Semliki valley varies 
between 12 and 15 kilometres. Beyond this point, it widens out. but contracts again from 
the point where the spurs of Ruenzori divert its course and force its channel to the north- 
west. North of this range, the valley again broadens and, in the lower reaches, has a width of 
from 25 to 35 kilometres. The upper valley is covered with a thick layer of lacustrine dejiosit, 
grey louiii, and sand, forming a high plateau between the mountain ranges. This plateau is 
arid and Imre and much impregnated with salt. Through the alluvium, the river has cut a 
deep channel, traversing the country in a huge trench, from 500 to 8(M> metres in breadth 
and from 50 to 70 metres in depth. It has a very winding course and the slope of the western 
bank is invariably steejHsr than that of the east. 

The general section of the upjier valley is as lielow : — 




River channel 



The actual channel has two typind sections, as below. In No. 1, the eastern side of the 
valley slopes gently down to the dip, and in No. 2, it descends in two, or more, terraces. 




The coast of Lake Albert Edward, west of the Kipura hills, presents the same 
characteristics as those existing in the vicinity of Ka/.inga and Katwe. A high, but rounded, 
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ridge, from 30 to 100 metres al»ove the waters, borders its shores. The flats are narrow. 
The land behind this ridge sloj.es from the lake, to the north. All the drainage of this 
plateau drains mray from the lake and totranl* the Semliki ('). 

The Semliki river takes nff from the lake almost at a right angle and between wide 
stretches <»f high reeds. On the right, or cast bank, steep cliff*, from DO to 101) metres in 
height, flank tbe channel. On the left, at this point, they are lower and not more than 20 
metres above the river. It runs due north, for some 800 metres and then turns sharply to 
the north-west, but, after traversing a similar distance, it turns north again. The right- 
bund cliffs are sheer and covered, on the top, with calcareous deposit. Those on the left are 
of easier slopes and, beyond them a flat, bush-covered plain extends for a long distance to 
the west. To the east, the valley is undulating and slope* gradually up to the Kipura hills, 
some 5 to l» kilometres away. It is covered with short grass and there are but few trees. 
Along the water's edge, the fringe of papyrus and reed is often very wide, particularly where 
the stream, in crossing from one liank to the other, leaves a large loop, or amphitheatre, of 
swamp at the foot of the cliffs. Beyond the Semliki head, the Albert Edward lake trends in 
a south-westerly direction. The view here is magnificent. It is, on the whole, finer than 
any met with in the country lying l>ctween the Victoria and Albert Edward lakes. To the 
north and north-west, a noble range of mountains towers, apparently to the skies. The base 
of these mountains is not more than eight kilometres distant from the west l»nk of the river, 
and between them ami it, a high, wooded plateau slopes gently down to the water. looking 
downstream, from the high bluff at the head of the Semliki, the river can l>e traced, winding 
lieneath a grand sweep of cliff. To the south, the lake stretches into space and looking west, 
headland after headland runs down from the mountains to the water's edge. These mountains 
which form the bountlary of the "Rift." valley, run nearly due north and south. They rise 
into the clouds, in range upon range of peaks, many of them of irregular and lieautiful 
shapes. Unfortunately, the haze which is so prevalent throughout the neighliourhood of this 
lake, prevent* this range from l>cing seen, except at rare intervals, most often in the early 
mornings, and in the evening* (*). Sometimes, at sunset, when the sun dips behind these 
mountains, the peaks stand out in deep, purple masses, against a sky flaming in crimson and 
orange, and again, blending into tints of rose and salmon colour. Under such conditions the 
scene, with the reed-fringed river in the foreground, is one of <juite exceptional beautv. 

Near to the head of the Semliki. and on the left bank, is a collection of huts, forming 
one of the villages of the Congo Free State. The right Imuk is entirely uninhabited. The 
canoes are very small and few in number, and, for the discharge operations, had to be 
brought round by lake, from Katwe. The swarms of small flies on the water here present a 
very curious effect. They rise from tbe lake surface in black clouds, exactly resembling the 
smoke of a large fire. 

There are but few water-birds in the lake, in this locality and neither hippojh»tami nor 
cr.»codilesseem to be common. The temperature in this part of the valley, in the month of 
February, is delightful. The air is dry and cool and the thermometer rarely rises almve 
F., or sinks below 70^ F., at night. 

The section of the Semliki, at the head, as measured cm thellhh of February 1903, gave 
a total width of 170 metres, from hank to bank. Of this, only 100 metres is dear stream, 
the other 70 metres consisting of stagnant, shallow water, full of tall reeds and papyrus. The 

(■) The nauie -Semliki." i« utterly unknown t.. the native, .if Katwi. or to any ..f the inhabitant* of tlie-e purl-. Sluhlmniiii'* 
mime of "Iwwniro" i» .-iimllv unknown. The people always talk ..f tliin river »« the -Kiik.mn.la." iin.l know it In no other 
■Mil*. Further mirth, il Is .ailed th- "Kiikihi." but ii.-v.-r Or- • Semliki;' until Fort l'..rtnl i. rea.lied. un.l llu..iic..ri I.;.. bee , 
traver.e.1. A*, however, the mini.- •Semliki." lui* l-en irrwntlly a.lopte.l by p*>jtni|>her<<. it ha* been »>..l throughout 1 1 1 i - 
report. 

(') The phiHo)(rit|>h» of the Semliki river, except in very rare inatjkitw, »hoir no t rare of the«e mountain*. In fmi. « 
traveller, visiting thi« plncc, mi^hl jmiuiblv remain for n .biy or «o and l«ive it. without beinj.' aware that he wax in the \ i. inity 
..f a mngf, «uu* **¥t metre* in height. 
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depth of the river here, is not great, the dee|»esl sounding only giving 1<!0 metres ('). The 



was 9<><10 metres etihe per second. Tlie flood-rise is very dearly marked here, both on the. 
reeds and on the cliffs. It is the sume as that of Lake Albert Edward and np-iears never to 
exceed one metre above low-water level. 

The water of the Semliki river is very clear, but of a slightly greenish colour. It is 
brackish and unpleasant to the taste (*). 

After the first U-nd to the north-west, just below the offtake from the lake, the Semliki 
takes another considerable sweep to the west and follows this direction for some six 
kilometres. After this point, its course is, in general, northerly. The river valley in 
places, is as much as 1000 metres in width and deeply-wooded ravines run down from the 
high lands on either side. The eastern plateau is Imre and devoid of trees. That on the 
west, is covered with bush and slopes up to the mountains with a very broken surface. 
The summits of these mountains are Imre. but their lower slopes are clothed by thick 
forest. The average width of the Semliki, is from 70 to X0 metres. It winds about 
continually lietwecn the high Imnks. The Kipura range runs parallel to the river on the 
east, at a distance of from a to <i kilometres. The Congo mountains are further awuv, 
perhaps S to kilometres. The eastern plateau appears to be totally uninhabited, but, on 
the west, there arc occasional villages, and a little cultivation ( '). 

At ten kilometres from the head, a village called Kusabbia is situated on the left Imnk. 
Here, a few lmnanas are grown. At certain points, high cliffs from (50 to 70 metres in 
height, project over tin- water, on the west side. On the east, the land rises in a succession 
of terraces, to the plateau, which is here very Imre and covered with gravel and the remains 
of shells. Where the ravines have cut through the surface, the soil, in places, resembles marl, 
and, at others, is white, like lime. Hehind Kusabbia. the western plateau widens out, as the 
rivers recedes further from the western mountains. A solitary, dome-shaped hill stands out 
by itself, se|mrated from the main range by a wide pip. At 15 kilometres from the head, 
the Congo mountains stretch away to the north-west, while the Semliki pursues a northerlv 
course in the direction of Rucnzori. A deep ravine crosses the cistern plain here and runs 
down from the high laud to the river, with a very heavy slope. Its depth is quite 3a metres, 
with vertical sides. It is filled with dense bush, and is fast cutting back in the direction of 
the Kipura hills. The section is thus laid bare and shows very plainly the lake dejiosit of 
which this plateau is composed. It consists of alternate layers of shells, pebbles and sand, 
ami, on the top, a layer of loamy clay, some 2 metres in depth (/). For many kilometres 
north of this ravine, the Semliki varies but little in it* general characteristics and winds 
al km it in the channel with an even section and velocity. At Mkorongo. 53 kilometres from 
the head, but south-west of the main mass of Ruenzori, Stuhlmanii describes it as having a 
depth of from (J to 10 metres, in June 1S91 ("). If these depths are correct, it must, at this 
|Htint, pass through a very narrow gorge, as, at 3 kilometres downstream, it appears to have 
resumed its general section, for he says that, ''the bed width was (>0 metres, and depth only 
1*25 metres, with light yellow water, flowing very rapidly over a sandy and gravelly 
bed" ( 7 ). It would certainly ap|>ear as if the depth of the Semliki varied much in this 

(') ]tntli river ami Inke were then ill (heir lowe»t. 

O A *(.«•« iui.-n of llii. water vnw taken, ami brought away, with the intention of liininu it anal v.v.1. rnfortunatelv. tin- l-ottte 
broke and ill! the water e«. »|wd. 

(■) That i». the a-tual .hitiuel out out l>y Hie i.tream. »> a|«rt from the wide valley, hill* between the two mountain 

(') With the ei,e|.ti,m of a few iiii»«nil>lr-lm>kiii|r native., on the Kioiira liilU. there n|.|-i.r |o U- no inhabitant* at all 
between the *\"v:ilinra»ha ami the Semliki. 

(') At thU |N)itil. la»t year'* ex|mlitiuii wa» obliged to uUimlun the original inlention of following the river tliroughont it. 
eoiirM*. ami ton-turn to Kutwc. owing to failure of »ii|»|i|ie«. The .l.-*cri|-li-oi <-f lie- river between kilometre- ).". ami the |-.int 
where it i»...e» fn.ni Hie Knetuori valley , ir. coii-e.|Ueiitly borrowed from the m . omil ..f traveller.. North of liu.-nxori, the river 
was a>.'!iin vUlted. 

(•) -Mit Kiniu I'ui-hu im Her/ von Afrika " 

(•) Ihi.l. 





PI. XVIII. 




TORL DISTRICT 

VIEW ON SI.MUKI RIVER NORTH OF RUENZORl, SOME 4 fi KII OMK I RI-.S 
ABOVE JUNCTION WITH LAKE ALBERT SYANZA 
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reach, as Stairs, who crossed it a little lower down, describes its width as 38 metres, its depth 
as 3 metres, and the Unites as from IS to 13 metres in height. He gives the velocity, 
as 133 metres per second, which is equivalent to a discharge of some l'y'2 metres cul>e per 
second ('). 

The photographs of the Semliki, given by Sir Harry Johnston, in his recent work (*), 
were taken at the ferry opposite Fort Mbcni, at a distance of 75 kilometres from the head- 
waters of the river. These picture it as apparently from 90 to 100 metres in width, and 
flowing, with a swift current, between high Uuiks, thickly covered by bush and low forest. 
The river here is said to swarm with crocodiles, and large canoes are necessary for the 
transjiort of lx>th men and live stock, the depth being far too great, and the stream too 
strong to |>ermit of wading ('). At a short distance downstream of this ferry, the river 
plunges into the depths of the great Congo forest and the rapids and falls commence ('). 

At 11M! kilometres from the AlU'rt Edward lake, the Semliki enienres from the >ror"es 
of the mountains and enters that portion of the u Rift' T valley, lying 'between the two great 
fault-lines, which, continued further north, form tin-boundaries of the Albert Nyanza. This 
valley speedily widens out and becomes an expanse of plain, covered with grass and bush 
and, in mam' places, very swampy. The level of this plain has been raised by the detritus 
brought down from the mountain slopes. At some remote j>eriod, the w aters of Lake Albert 
must have extended as far as the foothills of the mountains mid covered the whole urea(/), 
but the process which has been at work for so long, and which is still continuing, has 
gradually raised the lx>d levels and converted what was once a large sheet of water into an 
elevated plain. Through this plain, the slope of the river is easier, although the stream^ 
until it reaches the Albert marches, is still a strong one. Stuhlmann, in July 1801, crossed 
the Semliki. not far north of the \\o'mt where it issues from the hills. He describes it as 
being from o'O to HO metres wide, l.*> metres deep, and with a strong current ( c ). A little 
further downstream, it had cut a passage through a cliff of laterite, 30 metres in height ( T ). 

The valley of the Semliki, at 210 kilometres front its head, is from 17 to IS kilometres 
in width ("). but rapidly widens to the north. The eastern escarpment here is verv steep 
ami some 700 metres above the level of the valley (''). Along the Imse of these cliffs, a wide 
swamp runs north and south, generally parallel to the range of mountains. This swamp is 
some 4 metres below the general level of the valley and probably marks the channel followed 
by the river, at some former period. Its average width is 1-5 kilometres and although, in 
some places, a low terrace, covered with mimosas, extends from the foothills, the general line 
of its course is close to the base of the fault-line cliffs. This marsh is full of high reeds 
and in the rainy season, must be well-nigh impenetrable ("). The track to liarango, 24 
kilometres to the south, branches off in the middle of this swamp. At Barango, hot sulphur 
springs bubble up to the surface, in a Iwire and open s|mce, with « temperature of nearly 
boiling heat. The water is much usud by the natives for medicinal purposes. 

At the point where the Ml toga track crosses the valley, a fine view of the Kucnzori 
range is obtained. The peaks stand out Uildly, aliove, and behind, one another. 
Some of the precipices are extremely fine and descend several hundreds of metres, sheer 
dow n into the valley Mow. After missing the eastern swamp, the plain is fairly high, and 

(') •Diirt.K.t Afri.n." hySm H. M. Stasi.kv. (I.C.H., l^nuL.ti, Is!»». 

(*) "The Vgnndn I'rndi tonitr" l>v STR MaRRY JOHNSTON, O.I'.M.IS., (aiikJoii, 

I») I Mil. 

(') tletwwn kilmiirtmi "."and 19B, tin- i iiun* of tU» Semliki i» |imi-ti<-:il!y mikinitt'ii. 

(•'■) Tliin vhIMv i* entirely i-ori-rvd hy 11 Inyvr of Inke d>-|K«i( mid nlhiviuin, ImHi^ht ilnvrti hy tin- •(rami. 

(*) "Mil I'iniii I'liidiu ini Herx von Afrlkn." 

(") I hid. 

(•) At thl* |H>inl. tl>«- Imrk from Fort Portal to Ml«>ngii tli* lt-'lgiuii frontier, itomiw the vulley. 

(») For n dm ri[«4i.>n of tlii« .•wnr|«icnl, *<~ the • hiolen. oti the .-onnlry hetween l,i>k- All-rl Kdwurd mid (In- Allwit 
Nysinu. 

(") All effort h:i» l*-en iimde to nuirk tin- tni<k, hy binning (In- low In-.-* which •tmul ii|> in tile »whi>i|i, Imt evtn with thin 
• ►•i»tnmv. traveller* n.n.t nnd the .rowing of tlii* marsh extremely difficult. 
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covered with gra*s. Ah a rule, it is open, but dumps of thick bush are scattered alxmt in 
all directions. Small drainage lines wander through it and, at "» kilometres from the eastern 
cliffs a reedy stream runs from south to north. This stream has a width of 5 metres, and a 
depth of l o metres, but in March 1903 there was no current at all. West of this little 
river, the country is rather higher and the bush becomes thicker. Occasional "Horassus" 
jwilins are seen. At 7 kilometres from the foot of the eastern escarpment, the Semliki is 
reached. At this point, there is a ferry for travellers journeying to Mboga. The river here 
is a very fine stream, averaging 70 to SO metre* in width, and flowing, with a strong current, 
lietween vertical banks, some 2 metres above low-water level. Its course is very winding 
and some of the bends are extremely sharp. There is considerable erosion of the banks 
everywhere, and its waters, even at the peric»d when the river is at its lowest, are turbid and 
charged with deposit. On either side of the channel, and in all the loops and bends, there is 
a thick bed of very tall reeds. On the west side, the flats extend, for another 3 to 4 
kilometres. From here, the ground rises in a succession of terraces, and low forest begins. 
The rise continues steadily to the Irnse of the foot-hills of the Congo range, which, at this 
point, are from 7 to S kilometres west of the river. 

The discharge measurements of the 4th of March 1903 gave the following results: — 
The width of the water surfa«v waa G8 metres, and the average depth 1*90 metres. The 
deej)est sounding was 2'30 metres. The strongest stream was in the centre, and along the 
right, or east, bank. The mean velocity in the section, where the current was swiftest, was 
I in metres j»er second, and the total discharge, as measured, was 124.23 cubic metres |>er 
second. The maximum flood-rise, above the water level in March 1903, was 2*30 metres. 
This woidd give a water surface of nearly 100 metres in width ('). This discharge was 
measured at a time when the Semliki was at its lowest, i.e.. after a drought which had lasted 
for some months. It baa been shown that the discharge, entering the river from Lake Albert 
Edward, on the 19th of February 1903, was 9G'(> cubic metres per second (*). As there had 
been no rain, to speak of, lietween the dates of these two discharges, it may be presumed 
that the lake-level hail not altered in the interim; consequently, the added volume brought 
down by the different tributary streams, in its course through the hills, was only 27*3 cubic 
metres per second. In flood, the difference between the volume of water, leaving Lake 
Albert Edward, and that entering Lake Albert, must lie very considerable, as the numerous 
torrents, which bring in the drainage of Kucnzori and the Congo range, must discharge, when 
full, immense quantities of water. An approximation of the flood discharge of the Semliki 
mav Ih' arrived at by making use of Stanley's figures ( J ). He crossed it, in May 18X9, some 
217 kilometres from the Alliert Edward lake, and upstream of the jioint where the Nyabrogo 
river joins it. He gives the width, as tanging from "►"> to 90 metres, with a current equal 
to 2 20 metres jkt second. These measurements were made during the spring rainy season, 
when the river was presumably in flood. Unfortunately, no details of the depth are given, 
and it is merely described as 4, a fine, deep, promising stream." 

The Hood section of the river, at the point where the discharge of March 1903 was 
measured, was 277 , ."> square metres. If to this section, Stanley's velocity lie applied, the 
flood discharge would, approximately, equal <ilO\ r > cubic metres j»er second. To this volume 
must, however, l>e added the flood discharge of the Nyabrogo and Washa rivers, on the east, 
and those of one or two streams which come in from the west, north of the Nyabrogo 
junction. There is no means of ascertaining the flood discharge of these tributaries, but 
some of them, more particularly the Nyabrogo, must lie of considerable importance. It 
seems safe then to assume, that the volume of water entering the Albert lake, by the 

(i) Tbi- iiiiHi. - an- ux-ivlv tl«(r-.jiit<. v*ry «m»)l ami ••>itir» lv iincUbl.'. ti.-tlinp »lic r.i|* s.iw I h« ■•inmg < »rr.-ii» *n. h w.irk 
of L..n«i"kr»lil» iliMmlty. Tlw rivrr .num.. m ith . n» .xlil.-., 
(') Vi.lr 

(•) -Dark. .! Afri. ii. I.v *IK II. M. Staxu.Y. (i.r.lt . |..,i,.|..„. 1k.«.. 
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channel of the Semliki, when in flood, is not less than 700 metre* cube per second, and that 
the miniinum and maximum discharge* of this river are, reflectively, l'2't ami 700 euhic 
metres per second. 

The distance from the Mljoga ferry to the mouth of the river, at the Albert lake, is 50 
kilometre*. At the 220th kilometre from Lake Alliert Edward, it is joined by the 
Nyahrogo('), and for another 10 or lo kilometres, its course is open, and the vallev 
continues similar in its characteristics to those already descrilied, except that its width varies 
considerably. For the last 2"» to 30 kilometres of its length, the Semliki pnsse* through 
wide jmpyrus swamp*, which stretch aeross the valley from the southern end of the Albert 
Nyauza. Passage through these swamps is well-nigh impossible, and none of the existing 
maps give any idea of their extent. They cover several hundreds of square kilometres, ami 
the junction of the river with the lake is so masked by high reeds that it is very difficult 
to find(*). The detritus brought down by its waters is gradually pushing its delta out into 
the lake and filling up the bed. The shoals are therefore gradually extending northward, 
and the swamps with them, while the dry land, raised almvc the waters south of these 
marshes, is simultaneously extending its frontier in this direction. The width of the valiev 
of the Semliki. at its mouth, is from 3.'» to 40 kilometres. It is hounded on the west by 
tlie cliffs of the great fault-line, through which the Msisi river finds its way to the lake. 
The climate of the northern |iortion of the Semliki valley is extremely hot, dump and 
unhealthy, even in the dry season. Throughout the year, heavy rainstorms, accompanied bv 
thunder and lightning, are of almost daily occurrence and, as they generally occur at night, 
or in the early hours of the morning, they cause much discomfort to travellers in this 
locality. The change of temjieniture, from the high plateau of Toro to this low and swampy 
valley, is very trying, and the heat of the sun is extremely powerful. There is no shade, 
as, beyond a few Euphorbia and Horassus jiahus, there are no trees whatever. Mosquitoes 
are very numerous ('). During the raiuy season, it must be practically imjMissible to travel 
in the Semliki valley, owing to the swamps. The long grass is full of ticks. The few 
inhabitants met with have an unhealthy look and apjiear to be ltadly fed (•). Large herds 
of elephants inhabit the swamps near the mouth of the Semliki, jwssing to and fro, up ravines 
in the eastern cliffs, to the Hudongn forest, on the plateau above. The late Lieut. Wvlde, 
in a note ujkmi this region, stated that he once saw a procession of these animals here which 
took more than an hour to pass( 4 ). The whole valley abounds with game, chiefly 
waterbuck (*), the Uganda cob ( 7 ). and a dark -coloured variety of reedbuck (*). Buffalo 
are also found in the swamps ( J ). 

(') For » de»cri|>tfc>ii of thin river, m.-* Hip cluster oit the country between the Albert K.lwurd and tin- Allien tak«-. 

(') Sunt »f thr earlier traveller*. »ii<h a* fir**! and Himon, diwuvered (tie rtiatence of the Semliki. although (h.-v must linva 
|<i*M>d el.w to it* entrance, ill their navigation of the toke„ Even Kuiiii never actually *mr it. ntthou* h. in one of hi, letter, he 
relate* that lie luu- been told of the exigence of n IT nut river, entering the Alliert Uke at the xuith end. 

O Or. Walker, who vi.ited I hi. |.»rti,.n of the valley in December Will, i4.il * thnt he f.«md the T».-t«- fly hen-. If I hi. 
I, the .-a.-*, it mu«< probably I* of that variety whl.-h, according to the liite*t diwoverie*. ■unvey* the |»,i~.u „f the eleeping 
»i.-kne»*. a* there has never lieeii n wweof e»ttle being attacked by the T*et»e in Ihi- region. 

(0 Their primi|*l food I* ft.li. of whi. li they mteh Innre number*. There i* no cultivation whatever. 

P) 'Note* il|«,h the Semliki Valley." by the Lite I.ll.t'T. Wvr.DF- Oe.-enilier, l:«»l. 

(•) Cobu* l)efa»*a. 

(7) Culm* Thoma.i. 

(') Probably. Cm ieiqira redun.n wanli. 

(•) Both Bo. .-nffer a.iuiiioetinlis and |to* mffer naiiii. are *iid to l>e found in lhi» \allev. Th- latter an confined to th-» 
w.-»tern »lii<re» of the Semliki. 
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THE VICTORIA NILE. 



Below the ]K)int where it issues from Lake Victoria, at the Ripon Falls, the general 
direction of this river, lor many kilometres, is north-westerly. It runs l>etween high, wooded 
el iff n, averaging from 50 to 70 metres in height, with a channel varying in width, lietweeii 
SOU and 500 metres. The bed, throughout this reaeh, is seamed by a succession of rocks 
and reefs, among, and over which the water tears in a series of rapids. At fi kilometres 
from the lake, it falls over another and similar ridge to that at the outlet. This drop is 
known an the Owen Falls. From this point to Kakoji, <!4 kilometres from the Rijion Falls, 
rapid* and broken water are continuous. North of Kakoji. Ihe stream is navigable, and 
Hows on, in a smooth broad sheet, gradually widening until it reaches I^ike Choga, at the 
112th kilometre from its head('). 

Lake Choga, 110(5 metres alx>ve the sea, is a long, irregularly -shaped sheet of water, 
running generally east and west, but with two long branches, or anus, stretching north-east 
and south-east. It lies between the jmrallels of 1° and 2 3 north latitude, and the meridians 
32° 15' and 33° 30', east of Greenwich. At its south-eastern end, the (iogonio river enters, 
and due south, but to the west of the Victoria Nile, another long, narrow and marshy lake, 
formed by the river Scnsiwa, joins it. This Sensiwa lake is some 80 kilometres in length, 
and is fed entirely by streams rising at the north of the Victoria Nyanza, their sources 
lieing Ijarely 9 kilometres from the lake shores. 

Lake Choga, is the most westerly of a large chain of shallow sheets of water, which 
cover the northern jiortion of the Busoga district, and which extend from Mruli nearly to 
the foothills of Mount Elgon covering rather nam; than a square degree in area. It is 
joined by Lake Kwania, another long and narrow sheet of water, supposed to connect with 
the Choga lake at its eastern, as well as its northern end (*)• All the lakes in this region, are 
surrounded by wide marshes and in many places their shores are invisible on account of the 
dense growth of jmpyrus. ambatch and reals which completely blocks all access. This chain 
of swamps runs nearly due east and west for some 200 kilometres and receives the drainage 
<>f the north-western slojtes of Mount Elgon, as well as th>tt from the low hills ljounding 
the northern shore of Lake Victoria. The Choga lake is generally shallow, lx*ing rarely 
more than from l to (5 metres in depth. To the east, as has been mentioned, it extends in a 
chain of marshes, but to the north and south it is thickly wooded ; the trees l>eiiig chiefly 
Euphorbia (*). The surface is full of jiapyrus islands and lotus and water-weeds cover the 
shallows and creeks. To the south, the country is thickly populated. Many isolated hills 
rise out of the plains which surround it. Of these, t'ngera is the largest, and is 500 metres 
above the water ( ; ). The greatest length of the lake is 13<! kilometres, and the greatest 
width 1(1 kilometres. 

The Nile runs through the western end of this lake for some X0 kilometres, and with a 
perceptible current. At its junction with the lake, it widens out into a large lagoon and 
winds round the base of the Pegi hills, 100 metres high, which flank its east l*uik here. At 
its point of issue, the Kwania lake connects with that of Choga, south of theMahori hills (*). 
1170 metres above the lake. These lagoons form an immense evapirating surface, and 

Tin- <li->«ri|>li in iif Ijiki- C'liuim. i« ):iri:>-Iy <lr-riv<-l from th.' rv|»irt of 111* Intr «'u|iliiiii l!.T. Kirk|i:itrh k, f>.S.O,. ptiMitlifil 
in Hi.- <.. nirniohiml .liiurnnl. IKW. 

I') Tin- nmntrv to Id-- rit«t «>( Ijikt- t'lmvn. Im» not \«-t Vtii thoroughly «-\|i)or. <l. Th-- iiiii|- -how uiiotlu-r l:iki\ <:ill<-il 
S ilixhiin. l\iii|r to th i«t, hut this hue only Ih-ii >.wi from Kl^on. : in.| :it a long ilist.nico. 

t, 1 ) hlKKPATKH K. 
l«) ll.i.l. 
('•) lhi.l. 
(') Iti.l. 
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must undoubtedly have a regulating effect upon the flow of the Victoria Nile. Although a 
very considerable volume of water must enter from the east and south, it is probable, an will 
t>e shown later, that the discharge of the Nile, entering the Albert lake during the dry 
season, is not materially increased, even although augmented by the supply brought down 
by the rivers which join it, north of the Choga lake. It would seem then that the loss by 
evajwration on the surface of these large sheets of shallow water, must, at least, compensate 
for the additional volume added by the Nile tributaries and that, most probably, the discharge 
of the Victoria Nile, at the point where it leaves Lake Choga, is rather less than that which 
it |x)urs into it. 

The Nile leaves this lake at the 192nd kilometre below the Hipon Falls. At this point, 
it turns due west and, after some 22 kilometres, reaches Mruli, latitude V 39' north. Its 
average width at this point is from 800 to 900 metres. The west tank here is low and 
fringed with papyrus. The east bank is high and steep, being covered with open, 
forest ('). There is much "sudd" in this portion of the channel. Mruli is low and unhealthy. 
The site of Gordon's old fort is visible on the right tank of the Kafu river, which joins the 
Nile from the west, at this point ('). 

The Kafu river, which is the most important tributary of the Victoria Nile, rises in 
Unyoro, in the high plateau on which are situated Forts Lugard and Grant, about latitude 
1" north. At its source, the watershed which separates the water flowing east, into the Nile, 
from that flowing west, into the Albart hike, is very narrow ; in fact, the Musisi river rises 
within a few kilometres of the sources of the Kafu. This last river has a total length of 
some 120 kilometres. For the first half of its course, its direction is north-west. It then 
turns due east and follows this direction until it* junction with the Nile at Mruli. On 
issuing from the high ground, it runs, with a low slope, over a flat plain, and through 
a series of dense marshes, with an average width of from 50 to 00 metres ("). 
Where it crosses the road between Hoi ma and Entebbe, Mr. Craig, in March 1903, 
found it to be only 10 metres wide. For some distance ab >ve its junction with the Nile, 
during the dry season, it is dead-water, but, in fltxxl, it becomes a raging torrent, and is difficult 
to cross. It has three tributaries from the south, the Dubenge, Lugogo and Maanja. The 
latter rises, just north of Kampala. All these three streams flow in a north-westerly 
direction (♦). 

Below Mruli, the Victoria Nile turns, nearly at a right angle, to the north and at 88 
kilometres from Mruli, (302 kilometres from the llipon Falls) reaches the station of Foweira, 
1000 metres above the sea. Between Mruli ami Foweira, the banks are low ami swampy, 
the right taing the higher of the two; gently rising and covered with trees ( 4 ). Between 
these two places, the Titi river joins it from the west, not far north of Mruli. The Titi, 
although unfordable in the rainy season, is dry at times, its bed taing a wide expanse of 
sand. It rises in the Kisoga hills, some 1300 metres above the sea, between Masindi and 
Mashudi. 

Foweira, which used to lie a post of some importance, is a village of considerable size. 
It is situated on a steep bank on the west of the Nile, which here has a width of 500 metres, 
and a strong stream (*). Opposite to Foweira, the Lenga river joins it from the east 
and some 15 kilometres downstream, another river, the Dukhu, enters it from the same 
direction ('). Neither of these arc important streams, except when in flood. 

('I "I'kmkIii and the Eirvptlun Sitibiti." by the Kei-. t\ T. WiuoN. K.K.U.S., 

(•) The late I.T. COT.. VANDEUX*. ll.S.O. Report pubtiihed in Oe»i|f rnphieal Journal, ApHI I •*!»<. 

(»| Baker, in •• The Albert Nyantn," de«Hhe» the dir»<uliie« «.f <-m*«in»c the« twaini*. 

(<) Vasdei.im b. 

(>) I bill. 

I 4 ) Felkln, " Uganda au.l the Egyptian Sudan." itive* the breadth n» »M. 
t') VANUKI.KtiK. Krlkin rails thl« river the KulmM. 
(•) I hid. 

](, 
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Very shortly Mow Foweira, navigation ends, as the Nile begin* to dash down to the 
Karuma Fulls, which are reached at 321 kilometre* from the Victoria Nyanza. These falls 
are described by Sir Samuel Baker (') as insignificant, dropping 1*15 metres over a ridge 
of rock which crosses the bed. This ridge occurs just below the point where the Nile 
bends from the north to the west, which latter direction it maintains, from the falls to 
the Albert lake. Its width here is 1 .50 metres and it runs between cliffs of 50 metres in 
height ('). From this point, the Nile, as in the earlier portion of its course, runs between 
higli cliffs, and in a succession of rapids and falls. At 48 kilometres downstream of the 
Karuma rapids, the island of Patooan is reached. This island is some 800 metres long, by 
150 metres wide, and the channel of the river is from 180 to 200 metres in width. Tt is 
full of reefs, rocks and small islands ('). The fall between this point ami Karuma, is, 
according to Baker, some 24 metres. Downstream of Patooan, the gorges become wilder 
and more rugged and the country on either side is covered with much forest. The 
slope increases and the channel narrows, until at 370 kilometres from its source in Lake 
Victoria, the Nile, after a sharp bend to the north-west, turns west again and leaps over 
the escarpment, in the cascade, named by its discoverer, Sir Samuel Baker, the Murchison 
Falls ('). The width of the river, just above the falls, is only 70 metres and this gradually 
decreases, until, at the actual fall, the water passes through a narrow cleft, less than <> 
metres in width. The fall is in three steps, the first 3 metres, and the second T70 metres. 
From this point, the cleft, alluded to aliove, is passed through and the final drop, into the 
valley Mow, is nearly 40 metres (•'•). 

A reference to the accompanying illustration, shows that these falls, as seen from below, 
are, on the whole, disappointing, except as regards the impression produced by the power 
and force of the water. It is impossible, from any |K>int near to the falls, to get the full 
effect due to the height of the drop. 

Mr. Stewart Helton, in a letter t > a scientific piper ( f ), gives what is primps the best 
account of these falls, yet published. He descriM the intermittent roar of the water, and 
shows how this jicculiar phenomenon is produced, by an obstruction in the lied, just Mow 
the point where the long water-slide, Mween the second and last fall, ends. The water in 
front strikes this obstacle and rebounds. Meanwhile, the Uxly of water behind, which is 
confined between high walls of rock, has to find an outlet, and is forced over the fall Mow, 
while the liiick wave, repulsed by the obstruction and now a bailing muss, follows quickly 
after it. Seen from below, the effect is of a mass of wnler, tumbling headlong into the 
pool, immediately followed by an enormous broken wave. Each wave is succeeded by a 
short lull. The cleft through which the Nile rushes, More taking its last drop, has lieen 
measured and was found to lie only 5-45 metres in width. 

At the summit of the fall is a rocky plateau, much worn into deep jiot-holes, over 
which the river evidently at one time passed. The cliffs are some 70 metres in height and 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation, constantly drenched by the spray, which rises like 
a cloud of steam, and upon which a double rainbow plays. Mr. Bel ton describes the rocks 
forming these falls, as consisting of biotite gneiss, mica schist and quartz (;). 

Just Mow the Murchison Falls is the village of Fajao. At this point is the ferry, 
bv which the caravan route from Uganda, down the Nile, used to cross. The boatmen 
tike advantage of a double swirl, or eddy, in the river here, to work their canoes straight 
across the channel, which is not more than 80 metres wide('). The jiassage is attended 

(') lUKEIt. -Tin- Allxrt Nyrmaw" 
(•» Ibi.i. 
<») ll)id. 
(') thi.j. 

(») Ibiil. Tlii" tout ilny i* not .iuil<- a wrti.nl ..nv. 
(«) • Niitiir.-.' - .Inn,' \:nh \:»r2. 
0") l,,i,t - 

(•> tl.i.l. 
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with some risk, as the river is infested by crocodiles, which may lie seen in scores nn the 
rocks below the falls. 

For several kilometres downstream of Fajao, the river winds l>etween high wooded 
cliffs, from 70 to 80 metres above the water. The channel is very twisting and, at the bends, 
occasional flats are formed. The right, or north, bank is, as a rule, higher than that on the 
left. The stream is clear and free from all obstructions, with a depth varying from 3 to 4 
metres, and an average mean velocity of over 0*80 metres per second ('). 

At 1 9 kilometres below Fajao. the discharge of the Victoria Nile was measured on the 
20th of March 1908. The width of the channel here, was 289 metres, and the depth of water 
varied between 2 and 4 metres. The mean verity varied between 0-518 and 0-805 
metres per second, and the discharge was 577 metres cube per second, or only 29 metres 
cube i*r second more than the discharge of the river at the Kipon Falls some, two months 
earlier (*). 

At the discharge site, the right (north) bank is verticil, and 0-70 metre* above the 
water surface. The left l>ank sloiies gradually from the water. On this side a band of 
jwpyrus, from 100 to 200 metres in width, extends. The marks on the trees show that the 
maximum flood rise at this point has not (at least for some years) exceeded 1*0 metre above 
the level in March 1908. This gives an approximate flood section, of 1200 metres square, 
and, applying the meau velocity, throughout the section, of 0-70 metres per second, this 
would be equivalent to u flood discharge of 84(1 metres cube per second. The flood velocity 
is, doubtless, much greater than that of the dry season, and the flood discharge of the Victoria 
Nile is probably quite 1000 metres cube jier second ('). 

Below this point, it is rare to find the river entirely in one channel. Branches take 
off to the left and right, forming islands. Nearer to the mouth, as the delta is approached, 
these branches run direct into Lake Albert, The general course now is slightly north-west. 
At 25 kilometres downstream of Fajao, the banks are much reduced in height and the hands 
of swamps on either side increase in width. All through this portion of its course, the 
Victoria Nile is a noble stream, passing through an endless succession of lovely scenes, the 
lteauty of which is enhanced by the colouring of the foliage and the exquisite tints of the 
water. On the left Imnk, which averages 7 metres in height and which is thickly wooded, 
many huts are to be seen, and a few canoe* which the jieople attempt to hide on the approach 
of a boat. The right bank is lower, and the high land is from 1, to 15 kilometres distant 
from the river. Bananas grow luxuriantly, on small ridges, among the ambatch and 
papyrus (•). The average width of the main stream here is aliout 180 metres, but there 
are many side channels. The depth varies, at the deepest point, from 3 to I metres. To 
the north, at some distance from the river, stretches a high, bare, plateau, which extends 
from the foot of the eastern escarpment, to the shores of the Albert lake. This plateau 
has a steady slope from the hills to the lake. It is covered with grass and, sit 3 kilometres 
from the lake, is 70 metres above the water surface. At 30 kilometres from Fajao, the 
river logins to shoal, ami the depth is rarely more than 1*5 to 1*75 metres. Many "sudd" 
islands occur and a broad band of swamp stretches on either side, while the high land 
recedes to the left, and to the right ('). The river Imnk now is rarely more thnn 125 metres 
above the water and is covered with a mass of creepers, resembling a bright green velvet 
carpet. Among these cree]>ers, a lovely purple flower is to lie seen. The islands and 

(') Thi* gradually ilm-rowm a* the estuary i» 0|i|iroMihed. 

(') On the JJnJ January I'M, I hi* dimhnrgc wan !>1X !iirtr»K euh* |<er «*v>nul. The n.ue«tion of thin difference will 1m- .li~ o.--.l 
in the chapter U|miii rivrr discharge*. 

(*) Mr. f'r.iig, of the Egyptian Survey Department, ha* worked out. (rom'.th* iilxive discharge, a table of discharge* for the 
Victoria Nile, (*ee a|>pcndix), with a rlood rise of Hi metres, lie make* the discharges «innt tj> l' p *-~> metre* « utv> |»-r •ts'oml, or 
3.V> metre* cube |>er second greater than the maximum discharge at the Iii|K>u Kails. 

{') The ambatch on the Victoria Nile i« the (urgent and thickest to be seen anywhere on the river. Some <>f the trunk* are a» 
much a* (KW metre* in diameter, and the tr«»;s are often from « to 10 metre* high. 

( s ) Two kilometre* low,-r down. t)ie depth «idd->nly In ,-r.-.i«-« to .*» melre*, but thin U only h.ctl. and il speedily I* reduced 
again to *-"> metres. 




channel* increase in number, and curious-looking fish-trap* are to lie observed, placed in the 
mouth of the different outlets. These traps consist of dome-shaped, circular basket* of wicker, 
open at the Wtom, two metres wide, and from 2"2o to 2\50 metres in lieight. They are 
placed in a semi-circle across the entrance to a channel, with their open ends |x>iuting 
downstream. The people appear to drive the fish into these, traps. Hippopotami* are 
extremely numerous in this river. 

At some 400 kilometres from Lake Victoria, the river has formed a delta of it* own 
and passes through a ma.-s of 4 *sudd" islands, covered with papyrus and reeds, with numerous 
branches, running into the lake on either side. The high land, to the left, is some two 
kilometres from the river and, on the right, the swamps stretch for a long way. On approaching 
the lake, the current is much reduced and for some distance before the lake is arrived at, 
the channel is apparently full of dead-water. The main stream, until the bar is reached, is, 
however, fairly straight, with easy curves. At one kilometre from Lake Albert, the depth 
shoals very rapidly and a wide bar, stretching far out into the lake, is met with. It is 
extremely difficult to find a passage across this Imr. In most places, the depth is barely 0*30 
metres aud only at one point is there a depth of 0 60 metres. From the lake, it is even 
more difficult to find the entrance to the river, as there are endless channels winding through 
the reeds and, without a guide, it is next to impossible to find that by which boats can ascend 
the Victoria Nile. This river enters Lake Alljert Nvanza at 408 kilometres from the point 
where it left Lake Victoria. The delta, which is fan-shaped, is some 7 kilometres wide at 
the mouth and is covered, throughout its area, by tall amlutch aud thick papyrus. Beyond 
this fringe, the shoal water extends for several kilometres into the lake. The name of this 
locality is Magungo, front the old station and fort, which once existed on the left tank of 
the river, at the junction. This, with the ground on which it stood, has long been washed 
away by erosion. 

The view, looking down the Victoria Nile, for some distance before entering the lake, is 
ideally beautiful, more especially at sunset. Looking west, and across Lake Albert, three 
ranges of mountains tower one nlrove the other, in a series of fantastic aud irregularly 
shaped peaks, while, to the south, a line of lofty headlands stands out, the furthest melting 
into the violet haze of the evening. As the sun sete, the nearest hills become a deep purple, 
whilst the higher ranges are bathed in a rose-pink glow. The water is full of opalescent 
tint* and reflects each one of the many hues of the sky. The broad river channel is framed 
by lines of feathery jmpvrus, in dark green borders ami, beyond, the calm hike stretches, a 
deep shade line reflecting the distant ranges. As the sun sinks behind the mountains, the 
rosy tints of the western sky deepen into flame, while the outlines of the hills are marked in 
indigo, in a strong and gorgeous contrast. 
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This lake, discovered by Sir Samuel Baker in lKiM, lies within the parallels of latitude 
l u 9'and 2* 17' north, aud lietween the meridians of 30 So' and .'U° 30' east of Greenwich (*). 
In shape it is, roughly, an ellipse, with the northern end more pointed than that to the 
south. Its general bearing is to the north-east and, in it* characteristics, it differs consi- 
derably from cither Lake Albert Edward or the Vic toria Nyanza. It is long and narrow, 
and bounded on the east and west shores by high cliffs which verge closely upon it* waters. 
The greatest length of take All>ert is some ItiO kilometres, and its breadth averages from 
30 to 45 kilometres (*). Since its discovery by Baker, the Allien lake has been visited by 
many travellers ( 4 ). Both Gessi Pasha ami Mason Bey circumnavigated the lake and pro- 
duced rough maps of its configuration, but no accurate survey has as yet been made of its 
waters. At its southern end, wide swamps exist and, towards the north, the Ixmndary walls 
formed by the mountains on either side, recede to some distance from the lnke. With these 
exceptions, it has but little foreshore and, in many places, its waters wash the base of the 
cliffs. Its main tributury is the Semliki river, which enters it at the southern end and adds 
to it* volume the overflow of the Albert Edward lake, and the entire drainage of the 
Ruenzori mountains, together with that of a considerable portion of the great western chain 
of hills which here skirt the confines of the Congo Free State. Besides the Semliki, it 
receives the water of many perennial streams both on the east and on the west (*). All these 
rivers leap over the high escarpment in a series of cascades and waterfalls, some of which 
are of very considerable height and volume. Near its northern end, the Victoria Nile enters 
Lake Albert, in north lat. 2° 17' ami, although it is generally accepted that the lake ends, and 
the Bahr-el-Gebel begins at this point, in reality, the former continues for a good many 
kilometres to the north liefore it narrows into the channel of the Bahr-el-Gebel, which is 
its only outlet. 

The area of the catchment Iwsin of the Albert Nyanza, including the valley of the 
Semliki river, is some 320UO square kilometres. The level of its waters above the sea is 
i!80 metres (♦). 

The depth of this lake, in the centre, has never yet bjen sounded ( : ), but, for a long 
distance from either shore, it rarely exceeds 10 to 12 metres ('). Its bed is covered, to a 
very considerable depth, by a layer of soft mud and slime, the deposit brought in by the 
Semliki, and the streams upon either side. At the mouth of the Victoria Nile, a large delta 
has been formed which extends for a long distance out into the lake. 

The southern end of Lake Albert is a vast swamp of papyrus and ambatch, several 
hundred square kilometres in extent. The mouth of the Semliki is completely masked by 
the water-weeds through which it runs. The depth, at this end, is shallow near the shore — 
rarely exceeding 1 metre, and lieing, as a rule, very much less. A few small islands still 

(') The native name i* "Mutnmigi." or **Lutaoii|ri." i.e. "Dead Locu»t." 
(*) The**' latitude* and longitude* lire tuition from the tno*t n-i^eiit map*. 

O D- Mart-tun" give* it* dimension* a* 200 kilometre* lung, by ."*) kilometre* in lireudth. lint later investigation hit* 
*hown thnt thin- figure* fowl the reality. 0|»|>o*ile Kihero, tin- width of the lake In iilnmt 4.*> kilometre*, and thin in it* 
wideat |mrt. 

(') Of thtw. the ino*t notable name* are tho«e of Oe»»i, Emin, Stnhlmaitn, Stanley, Jcph»on, Kelkin and Orogan. 

(*) The eu»|ern ■Irrtuu* drain the high plateau of Unyoro. lying between the Victoria Kile and the Albert lake. Some, 
of them, like the Haiti imd the Xgu»i, are of tunaiderahlc importance. On the wrtl, the catchment urea i» remarkably nnrn.w, 
and the watershed very clone to the lake. A* the bounding ridge ..f mountain* it nlmo*t knife-edged. Ih<-x dream* iimat he of 
■hort length, nnd be more of the nature of torrent* than i>f river* bringing in a ftendy discharge. 

(«) Thi* i» the value now generally accepted fur thi* lake. 

O Thi* is tine t<> the fre.|iiency and violence of the *torm> u|ion thi. lake. Squall* arl»e *> very »uddenly. and with 
»ui h little warning, that il i» highly dangerous for thee*l*llng imall craft to attempt to rro** from the .ait to the we»t. Navi- 
gntion at any dlatance from the «horc ia but rarely attempted. 

(«) Thedeep»«t founding* rmmW are thooe Riven tiv Kmln, for the western*!, i.e. IB to 17 metre*. 
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exist on the western shore, but these are merely shoals which have gradually risen above, 
the water. They are being by slow degrees, connected with the mainland (' ). 

Its waters throughout arc, for some distance from the coast, although very clear, 
brackish and of an unpleasant taste. In the centre of the lake, the water is sweet and 
good. The soil of the surrounding flats is highly impregnated with salt and, at Kibero, 
lat» 1* 4V north, on the east shore, there are extensive salt workings, supplying an extensive 
trade. Hot sulphur springs exist at this place and also on the western shore. The general 
colour of the waters of the All>ert Nynnza is a dark sea-green. To the south, it is of crystal 
clearness, but in the northern half, more particularly along the eastern shore, it is covered 
by a thick green scum, or slime, evidently composed of minute alga\ This scum, when 
the lake is calm, gives its surface a curiously marbled and streaky appearance ('). 

The scenery of this lake is, in parts, very beautiful. The western mountains (') are 
<>f irregular shape, with many conical and pointed peaks. Their slopes are abrupt and 
deeply ravincd. Three tiers of hills, one rising behind the other, can be observed. The 
foreshores, where they exist, are thickly wooded. On the east, the cliffs rise sharply, for 
many hundred metres above the water surface, to the Unyoro plateau. They are often 
covered with abundant vegetation and, seen from the lake, form a succession of noble 
headlands, the masses of towering rock being broken, at intervals, by wild gorges, through 
which the rivers dash down in cascades of white foaming water. These gorges are densely 
forested and are used as tracks to, ami from, the lake, by the large herds of wild elephants 
which frequent the whole region upon either side. North of Kibero, on the west, the cliffs 
recede and wide flats extend from the water until at the junction of the Nile with the lake, 
their width is as much as 10 kilometres. No current was observable in Lake Albert, in 
March 1903, ami, even to the north of the Victoria Nile junction, the water was dead for 
several kilometres. It was not until the shores hail narrowed very considerably that any 
stream, flowing to the north, was apparent ('). 

The following is a rather more detailed description of the general characteristics of the 
lake shores on cither side 

Commencing at the southern end of the lake, and following the western shore, large 
Hats, covered by grass ami a few trees, extend inland for gome 2 or 3 kilometres from the 
lake. These flats are bounded by a high wall of lofty and rugged mountains, ranging in 
height from 700 to XO0 metres above the water. At intervals, large valleys run flown to 
the shore, in each of which there is a stream, falling in a succession of beautiful cascades ( f ') r 
In this reach of lake is the promontory of Nyamsassee, formerly an island and separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel ( ? ). At Kakanama, 4S kilometres from the 
south-west corner or the lake, the plains end and the mountains, turning sharply to the 
east, come down to the lake in one great headland. From this point, the scenery is extremely 
wild. The hills rise abruptly lo a height of S00 metres and great rocks stand out into the 
water, which dashes against these giant walls with a noise like thunder, sending up showers 
of spray ("). On these rocks, every gully is full of trees ami creepers, and cascades of 
clear water leap flown and flash hundreds of feet into the lake below. Most of these 
streams form small deltas of their own in the lake, some of them lieing us much as 5 acres 
in extent (»). The soundings, along this coast, give a depth varying from 5 to 17 metres, 

(') tles»i in WA, oWrved Home small i*lmid« on the ea»t ifide. These no longer exist, but form 11 portion of the forwdiore. 

O A a|winirn of thi* water wa* brought iIhwii in 1903, and hit* lirvn wnt (•> England, fur aitalysiii. At the time of 
writing, the result* of thi» auiihiii* had nut been received. 

0) These liiive hewn called by Einln. the l.nri mountain*, as the country, west of thy hike, i« inhabited by the l.url tribe. 

(*) Kclkiu. "Cgnnda k the EiryptLvi Sudan." London 1882, note*. In the mouth of lleirenibcr 1*78, two current* nt the 
mouth of the Victoria Nile : one flowing north toward" the Rnhr-eMietiel. and the other S.S.W. into the hike it«elf. 

(*) The deDcriptioii of th» wj'terii and 5 >'jth-i> utern conU lia* be.ni compiled from the narrative* of different traveller*. 
The north-enBtern »hore 1* described frotn |»-r~niJil olwrration. mid from note* made in March 1903. 

C) -Emin l'n*ha in Central Africa." by R.W. Fni.Kls. I/ondoii. ]*.*.«. 

O • Einiu l>a*hi" by A. I. Mot rSTKSBT Jei'll* iS. London. V>:»\ He found it an i*l»nd. in IK**. 
(•) ibid. 
(') Ibid. 
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but close inshore the water is extremely shallow. The l>ed of the lake is covered with a 
thick deposit of black mud ('). At Mahagi (Mswa) (latitude 1° 52' north), 100 kilometres 
from the south end of the lake, the cliffs again recede and a large plain, covering some 
5000 acres, extends back from the water ('). It is surrounded by an amphitheatre of high 
mountains, the highest of which is Gebel Nydea (H00 metres high) ('). This was Em in 
Pasha's station, the fort being placed upon a small hill in the centre of the plain. Jephson 
describes it, in April 18X8, as being highly cultivated and densely populated. Mahagi, or 
Mswa, was formerly the most important station on the west shore of the lake. In more recent 
times, it was occupied by a garrison of the Congo Free State («). The plain at Maliagi is 
alluvial and extends for some three kilometres back from the water. It is watered by a 
stream which drains a valley between the surrounding hills. North of Mahagi, the hills 
run close to the bike, with occasional Hats, until at 2!) kilometres, a grand headland stands 
out close to the water. After rounding this, in another 1(5 kilometres, Tunguru (little 
Mahagi) is reached ( i ). This place is situated some lift kilometres from the southern end 
of the lake, and 10 kilometres south of the point, on the western shore, opposite to the 
junction of the Nile with Lake Albert, at Magungo. The village is on a peninsula, formerly 
an island and separated from the mainland by a flat strip of sand. Between this strip and 
the shore is a series of broad shallow lagoons. Tunguru was formerly Gordon's old station, 
and from this point, north, the mountains deflect suddenly, leaving a broad plain which 
extends along the Nile valley, binding on the western coast is by no means easy, except 
at Mahagi, and one or two other spots. Mr. (Jrogan, who attempted to follow this eoast 
on foot, describe* the difficulties he encountered with his jx>rters, in trying to piss round 
the innumerable headlands (*). Parallel to the lake, and at no great distance from it, a range 
of foothills, from 200 to 301) metres in height, runs. Behind this rise two other and higher 
ranges, one towering al>ove the other, with many fantastically shaped peaks. These hills 
are sjmrsely wooded and even the foothills are devoid of much vegetation ('). The 
mountain* at the southern end of Lake Albert are considerably higher than those to the 
north end and, after Mahagi is passed, the outlines of the western ranges are much flatter 
than they are south of this place. As a whole, there are very few large Iwvs, or indentations, 
upon either shore of the AHxMt lake. Of these, the Kihero bay is the most important) 
but even this does not extend back far from the shore. The lake is practically enclosed, 
for quite half its length, between two straight walls of rock which only vary the monotony 
of the coast by a succession of headland*, separated by narrow beaches, on which the fishing 
population resides. 

The eastern coast of Lake Albert, commencing from the south end. for a very eonsi- 
derable distance, resembles that of the western shore, as the face of the escarpment drop* 
down to the water in a series of precipitous cliffs, averaging odd metre* in height. At the 
south-eastern corner, the Msisi river enters the lake through a long and narrow bay, some lit 
kilometre* in length and 1 £ kilometre* in width, at the entrance. This river drop* over 
the escarpment here in a magnificent waterfall, some 200 metres in height (*). Between 
this place and Mhakovia (»), lat. 1' 15' north, a distance of some 1(> kilometres, the cliff* run 
sheer < low n into the lake. MUikovia is a fishing village, on the level flat*. 1 i kilometres 

('I Kki.KIN - KmiIii I'a.lu." H..I ^.rliiR* nr>- u,H wild at th* f.< f II..-..- Hill,.. 

(•) Jepiiso.v 
(') Fki.kin. 

(•) It i* r>-|.,.rt,-.1 Hut Milmiti lew l«-n iilniul.Miml i.n at . .unit i>f il» mi hen 1 1 hi nr... nml hii..«Ii.t .Mtion fortius! in.>r.- 
iiiliiml. 

(>) IMwrn Miihs*i "»•• Tumturu, Jq.li..ni r.|.ort» »ul|.hiir »|.rinir». H,- <|w.- r ilw th.- water h* t ... hot l..r Hi.- luin-l l<> 
bnir. mi'l of a lirttrhl yellow <i.t..iir in the bfl'in. 

(•) "Kriun (Ike tape to Cairo.'" l>v E. S, Ubdcas, l^mjon, l!KK>. 

I 1 ) Throughout thi» region, the »r<t»-rti elo]*-* of all ninj[^» runiiliiir north ami >utli, are, n* n rulf. [iw »t^-j>. hut mora 
thickly fore*teil thim are thorn- of the Mi»tern fins'. 

(•) "Eiplonition <ln Inc Albert Xrnnxa." bv RoMOt.O liKssi, S.« lete ile jf^.«r.i|.hi^ Paris. June. \H7C,. 

(') Tht» i» th- Vn >vi.i ..f BiW. Hi.- |.hn where he ftr»t reoh-.l th- AIL-rt lik- on Mar- h Hlh. -The Alhert 

Xj-aiizn." |s!»2. 
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in width, l>etween two headlands which are some X kilometres apart. The bench here is of 
coarse sand atid, according to linker, a rise of 4 J metres in the lake surface would flood the 
flats, right up to the base of the eastern hills ('). For another 48 kilometres to the north, 
the cliffs bonier the lake shore, often rising direct out of the water, but occasionally a narrow 
strip of beach separate* them from the lake. The Hoga promontory is high mid rocky 
and covered with dense jungle ( s ). North of Hoga, the flats widen out and a few villages 
are located near the lake, but some 1 "> kilometres further north the cliffs again approach 
the water and the Kibero bay commences. Between Mlnkovia and Hoga, two rivers enter 
the lake. The first, or southernmost, is the Ngusi ('■*), the thin! largest tributary of the 
lake, while the second is the Nyakarangu river. The coast is now a succession of headlands, 
ending in the promontory which forms the southern boundary of the Kibero bay. This is the 
largest bay in the lake. Its width is lti kilometres. In this buy are situated the village 
and salt works of Kibero, 88 kilometres from the south end of the lake. The Wahnmbu 
and Hoima rivers enter the lake within this bay. All along the eastern plateau here, the 
forests of Bugoma and Bidonga stretch for a long distance. These forests, which are tropical 
in the luxuriance of their vegetation, are the home of innumerable elephants. 

The old fort at Kil>ero was situated on the cliffs opposite this bay, some 1500 metres, 
or more, above the lake. From this place there is a road to Hoima, the headquarter* of 
the I'nyoro district and distant sonu- 14 kilometres from Kibero. Before the cart road 
from Entebbe to Butiabu was completed, this used to be the starting point for travellers 
proceeding down the Nile. Opposite the Kibero l»y, the lake attains its greatest breadth 
of 4o kilometres. At the font of the cliffs, wide fiats extend to the water and here are the 
headquarters of the salt industry. Kiltcro formerly used to supply the districts of Uganda 
and I'nyoro with salt. Hot sulphur springs are met with in the neighbourhood. The lake 
here is very shallow for some distance from the shore, owing to the large quantities of 
alluvial de|>osit brought down by the rivers, which have thus formed the flat* upon which 
the village of Kibero is situated. These flats are gradually pushing out into the lake, in 
the shape of long, narrow spite of land. Em in describes the hot sulphur springs as gushing 
forth at the foot of the lofty mountain chain. They are situated in a deep ravine, in which 
blocks of stone and debris lie scattered about. The floor of this ravine, and the stones 
which cover it are so hot that the bare f«*>t cannot be placed upon them without pain. On 
every side is heard the bubbling and hissing of the water. Hundreds of tiny steam jete 
and springs burst out and fill the air with sulphurous gases. The water is very clear, with 
a temperature of IXii 3 to 19.V F. It has a slight smell (*). 

The whole soil of these alluvial flats, as is the case all round Lake Albert, is impregnated 
with salt. The salt is extracted by pouring water upon the earth and by evaporating the 
liquid when drained off. It is coarse-grained, grey in colour, and has a bitter taste. 

The eastern hills, at this place, are in a succession of terraces, one above the other like 
bastions. A small river, the Kaehoro, 2 metres wide and 0.4o metres deep, drops down 
through them in a series of cascades. Beyond Kibero, the cliffs deflect to the east, and wide 
flats begin. These get wider and wider until the Victoria Nile is reached. At 20 kilometres 
beyond Kiltero is the jetty of Butiabu, the terminus of the road from Entebbe to the Albert 
lake. From this place, the boat service to Nimuli, on the Bahr-el-Gebel, now suirts. At 
Butiabu, the distance across the lake, from east to west, is some 30 kilometres. Not far 
south of the pier, a long and narrow spit of land runs out into the water. Its length is 
some three kilometres and it curves, in a crescent shape, to the north. A few palms 

( 1 ) • Tlie Albert X vai.xa." Loud. .u. 1 XVi. 
(•> Ibid. 

[') Knkrr «nlU lliin tin- Kulifiri, I Hit this niii«t b>- n lix-nl mime, unit lw only wiw it nt it* junclinn with tin* lake. H<* 
iI.-h. ril»-« It* wiiUrfull u« l»'ing mrr .*IO i!M-tr>» in h- ijfht . It i« thr tiriixt «if nil tbr tunny full* whirh iiiljuiti III* 
Alhcrt Ink*. 

(") "Kmin I'n.hn in Onlml Africa." l y Dr. ft. W. Ktl.KIS. L»n<l»n. 1SSS. 
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mark the extremity. This spit in caused by the nil avium brought down by the Wakki 
river which enters Lake Allien a little to the north of this point. A small settlement of 
natives, occupied in fish-curing, is located on this point of Innd. The eastern flats at Butiabu 
are from 5 to <> kilometres in width, sloping up, in a succession of terraces, to the foot of 
the cliffs which here form the east boundary of the Albertine "Rift" valley. These flats 
are alluvial and must once have been covered by the waters of the lake, as the presence of 
numerous lake shells testifies. Nearer the hills, the detritus washed down from the sloj>es 
has raised them considerably. They are much scored by deep drainage lines, some of which 
are 3 metres in depth and from 4 to 5 metres in width. The sides of these channels are 
vertical and, as well as the beds, show signs of severe water-action. In many places, 
large-sized trees have Iwen uprooted by the force of the torrent. Commencing at a height 
of J metre, this plain, for a long distance from the water, is some 1.5 metres above the lake. 
It gradually rises to a second terrace, some 3 metres above water level, while the third 
and last, may be as much as 5 metres, higher than the lake surface. The entire surface of 
these flats is covered with very high and dense bush. Nearer the hills, occasional large 
trees are met with. Everything points to the fact that, at one period, the lake waters must 
have covered the whole area, probably to the base of the eastern foot-hills. 

The Wakki river, which enters Lake Alltert some 5 kilometres to the south of Butiabu 
pier, after dropping down the escarpment in a series of the waterfalls, pursues a tortuous 
course through the flats to the lake. Its lwnks are covered with a thick belt of forest, 
which is a favourite haunt «>f wild elephants. The escarpment, at this {>oint. although not 
absolutely precipitous, is exceedingly steep and rises directly from the plain for some 250 
metres. Behind the first ascent stretches an extent of steep rounded hills covered with 
forest, which rise in a series of steps, until the full height of the plateau is attained, at some 
500 metres above the lake. The ravines are very deep and, in some places, form great 
chasms. Between these ravines stand up stony and bare spurs which run down to the 
valley below. The flood marks on the shore at Butiabu, show plainly that, for some years 
previous to March 1903, the water surface in Lake Albert had not risen more than 0.30 to 
0.45 metres above it* lowest level. Previous to 1903. there had lieen a series of years of 
deficient rainfall throughout this area. The mouths of December 1902. and January, 
February and March 1903 were practically rainless. Consequently, all the tributary 
rivers were, in March, at their lowest and the entire volume discharged into the lake, by 
thowe crossing the eastern escarpment, did not exceed lti or 17 metres cube jier second. The 
Semliki discharge at the same time was only 124 metres cube |>er second, and it seems certain 
that the western streams must have been discharging even less than those on the east. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it seems fair to assume that the water surface of 
this lake, in March 1903, was at as low a level as is ever reached. In years of abundant 
rainfall, it is possible that the rise of the lake is considerably more than that given al>ove, 
but it is incontestable that, within any recent period of time, its waters have never topj>ed the 
eastern flats ('). The depth along the eastern shore, for several kilometres from the bank, 
is but small and rarely exceeds 2 to 2.5 metres. 

North of Butiabu, the same scenery continues and the eastern flats widen out, as the 
hills recede from the lake. 1(1 kilometres further on, a second spit of land, similar to that 
previously dcscriljcd, juts out into the water for a long distance. This projection is formed 
by the dc|>osit brought down by the Waiga river which enters Lake Albert not far from 
here. The spit has the same crescent shape as that formed by the deposit of the river 
Wakki. Opi>osite to this |>oint, the eastern cliffs which, throughout their whole extent to 
the south, present a singularly flat skyline, rise into four low |>eaks, two being round, and 

(■) Sin. • Hi,- bU.v.5 wo., written. It h:i> h -, n o infirm*! that this lake «!<>e». in year, .if if.iml rainfall, rise eonsi.leroNy above 
tin- level ronnlmi. Mr. l\.nla*e. .if the Uganda I'uhli. W.irlt. Department, arrival in Cairo in IWemher 190:1. He reported 
that th- Alh°rt like level, nt tie? «ml r.f O, toli-r IV»X wuo 0.S3 metres sthove itn level in M»« li. .if th» Mine yisir. The rainfall 
from April to AnznM VMX w.w -xee|.tion«llj heavy. nn<l very p-ntrel. 

II 
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two conical in shape. These peak* break the horizontal line and tux- visible for a long 
distance. The width of the Hat* here in some 15 kilometres and the terrace formation is 
always preserved. The lake itself now decrease* considerably in width and the western 
hills are lower, ami less rugged in outline. They are, however, still very steep in their 
eastern face. Proceeding north, the lake still further contracts and the flat* upon either 
side get wider. On the west, near Tungnni (Mahagi Sogheir), they average 5 kilometres 
in width and slope sharply up to the foot-hills ('). They are thickly wooded with neuritis 
and bush. The width of the lake, at this point, is not more than 11 to 12 kilometres. At 
40 kilometres north of Hutiabu, the delta of the Victoria Xile is reached, at a distance of 
14K kilometres from the southern extremity of Lake AHn-rt. For the next 7 or 8 kilo- 
metres, nothing is visible to the east but a wilderness of atnbatrh, ]iapvrus and high reeds. 
This locality is known as Mugungo. but, beyond a few fishermen's huts, there is now no 
sign of anv human habitation The old site of Magungo, which was occupied by Gordon, 
and which was formerly a ]»ost of imjiortance. has long Ix-en washed away and no trace of 
it now remains. It was situated upon the southern bank of the Victoria Xile. It is difficult 
to account for the disappearance of this place and of the considerable area of land upon 
which it stood. It can only be concluded that, at timer*, there is a strong current, running 
south from the river, into the lake and along the eastern shore, and that the action of the 
water eroded the alluvial bank and gradually washed away the entire area From the 
lake, there is no sign of the vicinity of a great river, beyond the change in the colour of 
water which here assumes an olive-green tint, similar to that of the Bahr-el-(iel>el and the 
White Xile. Xo current at all is perceptible here ('), but the delta is gradually pushing 
out into the lake from the eastern shore and shoal water extends to from 4 to 5 kilometres, 
to the west of the ambatch fringe. The depth is nowhere more than 1.5 metres and the 
lnittom of the lake is covered with a thick layer of very soft mud. Close to the reeds, the 
depth is rarely more than 0.I50 metres and, in many places, it is much less. Looking east 
from the lake, it is a singularly desolate scene, as the eastern ridge is very far away and 
the tall vegetation completely shuts in the view ('■). 

The width of Lake Albert, at the Xile junction, is barely 11 kilometres. The delta of 
this river extends for a width of some 7 kilometre.", along the eastern shore of the lake and, 
throughout this entire reach, the ambatch and reeds continue. On the northern bank of the 
Nile, the land rises in a flat plateau, Itare and covered with low grass. This plateau extends, 
in a series of low terraces, to the high land in the east. The formation, north of the Xile, 
is very similar to that described for the flats of the south, with this difference, that, whereas 
the latter are covered with thick bush, the former is entirely destitute of trees. This 
plateau, at some distance from the lake, rises to a height of some 70 or 80 metres above it 
and carries on this level to the eastern escarpment ( °). 

All along the water's edge, a thick belt of reeds and amlxitch extends; and the height 
of the Imnk above the water is from 1 to 1 "25 metres. For several kilometres downstream, 
the shoal water continues and landing anywhere along the eastern coast is very difficult, 

|<) Mnhagi Suifheir (now alaiidoned) was situated oa the rt.it,, betwe.'ii :i U\gU blulf of lli. ondary nugr, »ti<l tl».- 

wnall-r hills nearer the lake. The ir«>ns* here look* a« if n river enter* from the north-we,!. 

(•> r'elkin, who vUiled the laku in IV. ember ls"N. dejierllies Magungo im a well-built town. Mirrounded by a (.trone earth 
(..rtitlintloii. mid n mo»t 3 metre* deep: •TgnmU and the Ktryptinii Sudan," l>v Dr. U. W. Kr.i.KlN. London, l*^. 

(') Kelktu, n* ha* been already stated, mention* the existence of thi* current, which he himself observed Mowing up th<* 
Ink.-. In March 1903, it was nti i-spntiw of deml water. 

(<) i.e. in March HMKt. 

(j) Tin" tmr at Majtungo m nM the month of the Nile i» a wide one, It i» caused by tie- river meeting the »ti)l water nf 
the hike mnt consequently depositing the material whirh it had hitherto curried in mi-|k-ii.|<.ii, The Nile has a very hiirh velocity 
from the Mnrrhiimii Falls t» within some 7 or 8 kilometre* of I^ike Albert. At thi» point, the current (mutually slacken*, and. 
before tlie lake in arrived at.it i« an ex|mii»c of atill. or nearly still, water, *pn>»dinu in every direc tion, in a labyrinth ot 
channel*, until the lake is reached. There in no "draw." «o to«|ienk. from the Nile outlet to thi< point. It i» more than probable 
that, at time*, the river water run. *outh, up the lake. «<■ well :u north, to the outlet. 

(•) It i* very difficult to find a name for thi« particular tract. The ofti. -it. of the l«>it~-rvii>- i ill it Okelu. hut Okelu is, in 
reality, a village on the western shore of the hike. 
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more especially as the ljottom is covered with several feet of ooze. Allusion has already 
been made to the uneertainty as to the point where the lake ends, and the Bahr-el-Gebel 
commences. For several kilometres north of the junction of the Victoria Nile, the lake is 
still .5 to 6 kilometres in breadth and there is no difference in the general characteristics 
of the shore. The width narrows very gradually and it is only at H kilometres north of 
Okelu tliat it is so far reduced as to be fairly called a river. At the same time, as there is 
u faint, but perceptible current a few kilometres below the junction, the Bahr-el-Gebel may 
\*e considered as commencing from this ]ioint, even although the lake formation is continued 
for a considerable distance downstream. 

Before discussing the question of the lake levels, a brief description of the prinoijml 
rivers which feed the Albert hike may l»e of interest. Besides the Semliki, which has 
been already described, many streams jiour their waters into Luke Albert, although few of 
them arc anything but torrents which bring down large volumes during the rainy season, 
and sink to insignificant limits during the rest of the year. Of those on the western side 
but little is known, beyond the very meagre descriptions given by the travellers who have 
followed that side of the lake. It is evident, from the close vicinity of the Nile-Congo 
watershed to the western shore throughout, that none of these streams can lie of great 
length and, as there is no plateau on the mountain tops here, they can only drain the 
eastern faces of the range parallel to the lake. The'r floods cannot be of any long duration 
and in all probability they come down in a succession of heavy "spites" rather than with a 
steady and lasting supply. To a certain extent, this is true of the eastern rivers, but on 
this side of the lake, the catchment basin is considerably wider than on the west and 
comprises a much larger area. This Uisin is of singularly irregular shape, wide to the south, 
but narrowing sharply at the northern end of the lake. The line of the watershed is a 
remarkably twisting one and is extremely difficult to follow. Its height above sea level 
varies from 1200 to 1500 metres and, although generally running north, or north-east, it 
winds al)out in a most perplexing manner, following the ritlge (consisting of alternate hills 
and high plateaux) which divides Western Unyom from Uganda and Busoga. In some 
places, the distance which separates the head- waters of the streams running east into the 
Victoria Nile and west into the Albert lake, is only a few kilometres in width. 

Commencing from the southern end. the princi|Mil rivers and streams which feed Lake 
Albert from the wist are the following: — The Msisi, the Ngusi, the Nyakabari or Horn, the 
Wahamba, with its branch the Lukajuko, the Hoima, the Wakki and the Waiga ('). Of these 
rivers, the Msisi and the Ngusi are the most im|s>rtant and rank only second to the Semliki 
in importance. All of these streams cross the eastern escarpment and drop down into the 
lake valley in a scries of fine cascades, many of them lieiugof great height. Even in the dry 
season, these falls are very fine and when the rivers are in full flood they must form a 
magnificent sight. They have rarely, if ever, l>een seen by Kuro(>eansat this period, as during 
the rains it is almost iin]>ossib]e to travel in Western Unyoro. None of the rivers are bridged 
and the tall grasa, which flourishes at that period, makes progress extremely difficult. 

The Msisi river has its source in latitude 0'45' north, near to Fort Grant, on the 
plateau rising above the hills to the south of the Embaia river ("). This plateau extends 
along the right, or northern, bank of the Msisi, broken by occasional peaks, as far as the 
escarpment of the "Rift" valley. It has several tributaries, mostly from the south. Of these, 
the most important arc, the liavasanja ('), and another stream which rises near the Lomaja 
mountains (*). The Msisi, throughout the greater portion of its length, turns and twists 

(') All tin--* river* nrv |K-.(vniii«l . Tln-r»i ar«- iiuuiy iilhcr tinallrr utrmiiiA. hut during »bi- ilry miik.ii tln-y ar«- iiiimv *w»iiin» 
Irii-klinir 1W11 to tin- wrnt. and draining tin- plntmux and f.irwt land*. 
(») A tributary <d thr Knfur. 

(') \°andidv«ir d>'*-riU* th* Kuvii*auj<i. 11* HUnnHrv-s wide, and l-S mvtm tWty. 

(') The*- nmimlain*, which arc 1H4M i»*tiv« al*»ve th«- i"en, fnrm the waU-rthed •>( three different •Kt. nm. thua : — the 
hraiidi nf the M«i»i abuve nn-nlione-.l. flowing to the All»-rt Nyauco, tin. Miianif... flowing into take Albert Edw.ir.L, tbronirn 
tin- |)n. ni Ink-, and thr Kntonpi. whirh i«n tributary of the Vic toria lake. 
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between high rocky hill*, flawing close to Fort Nukabumla cm it* way. Even in the dry 
season, it is unfordable at this place. It is crossed by a causeway ('). In flood it is a raging 
torrent. The total length of the Msisi is some 150 kilometres. In the first 111) 
kilometres, the river has a westerly course. It then turns north-east aud, following a deep 
and wide valley, which scores the country like a large trench, it leaps over the eastern 
escarpment in a series of falls, some of which are of great height. It finally joins the lake 
in a bay known as the Dueru Gulf (*). The valley of the Msisi, for a longdistance upstream 
of the escarpment, is some 4 kilometres in width and from 150 to 200 metres in depth. 
Its northern boundary is the transversal fault-line which forms a branch of the main ridge, or 
watershed, between the Alliert and Victoria lake systems. The width of this river, when 
in flood, is considerably over 100 metres, and its depth in midstream, at this season, is 5 
metres. During the dry season, it shrinks greatly in size, but even then is a formidable 
obstacle for a caravan. The discliarge measurements, made at a point 10 kilometres 
upstream of the falls, on the 9th of March 1903, gave a water-width of 10 metres, and a depth, 
at the deepest point, of 1*4 metres. The water-section was 6'70 square metres. The mean 
velocity was 0*40 metres per second, and the discharge 2'68 metres cul»e per second (•*). 
The total rise in flood above this level, is 36 metres. The flood-section, as measured, is 143 
square metres, but portions of it are very shallow. Its mean velocity, throughout the whole 
section when in flood, cannot well b.* less, taking its slope into account, than 2 metres per 
second. This would be equivalent to a discliarge of 28(5 metres cube per second ( 4 ). Tiie 
Msisi ranks next to the Semliki in importance among the tributaries of Lake Alliert Xyanzn. 

Next to the Msisi, comes the Ngusi river, which rises near Mawcuda, in latitude 1 10 
north, on the ridge which forms a continuation of the plateau drained by the Msisi. Here 
again, the ridge is very narrow and the source of the Ngusi is not far distant from that of 
the Emhaia, a swampy river which is a tributary of the Kaf ur, and thus helps to swell the 
volume of the Victoria Nile. The length of the Ngusi is not more than 65 kilometres. It 
runs nearly due west and falls into Lake Albert to the north of Mbakovia, in a series of 
magnificent cascades. The most important tributary of the Ngusi is the Mponbi which 
joins it from the south-east. The total fall of the Ngusi is some 540 metres. Allowing 
300 metres to be nlnorbed in the falls, this would leave 240 metres for the remainder of its 
course, or an average fall of some 3'ti metres per kilometre. Its bed is very rocky and full 
of boulders, and it rushes down in a series of rapids and small falls. Like the Msisi, this 
river, even in the dry season, is very difficult to cross and its depth is, at all times, 
considerable. Its discharge was measured on the 12th of March 1903, at a point some 15 
kilometres upstream of the escarpment. The width of the stream was only 6 metres, but it 
had a depth of 185 metres, and a mean velocity of 0 50 metres per second. The water 
section of the river was 12*45 square metres, and the discharge 6*22 metres cube per 
second (*). The flood-rise of the Ngusi is 3'5 metres, and its depth in midstream, at that 
|>eriod, is 5*75 metres. Its width in flood is 69 metres, and its flood-section is 129 square 
metres. Allowing a velocity in flood of 2 metres per second ( : ), this is equivalent to a 
discharge of 258 metres cube per second. It is very probable that, at times, the Ngusi is 
discharging a greater volume than the Msisi, but its floods come down in a series of rushes, 
and run off much more quickly than do those of the larger river. 

(') Vaxokleib. 

(•) («s*i give* tl»- ht'iirht of the lowe.l (all. u. nearly **» metre,. 
(') Tli.- river wa* at tluit lime at it» towel . 

(•) It U probable thiit tin- M»i«i ilim-h >ree. nt tint -s e*re-d» tt riirur,-. Th - t»til fill of ttiQ river I. IW-< mctrei. Of 

thim wiiic .WO metru* umv lie |>re»tmied In In- t ik»» ii|> in the full*, leaving 1*« metres, an nveraire fall of 1-4 metres per 
kilometre, for tlie remainder of iir coiirw. On the other hnml, it» catchment l«i»iii is of no (Trent extent. 

C) Thi» i» culled "M|x>U|{i" on aoiue map*, but itri local tuime in n* given above. 

(•) Between the tltb nml 12tb of March IMIUI, there luwl l*-en loivy rain*, and it i» |>rolitible that th-re hud rn-en n flight, 
rise in the Seu»i, which would iiceount for It. n .-mailer river. ha\itiir u hrjrrr di*hnrjre than the M*isi. Il> waterx. nt the time 
<jf the dlwluirire. were turbid, and much charged with *edinicnf. 

V T ) It i» probably mrnr lluin tlii» nt tini«-». 
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The Nyakaburi, or Horo, is made up of a number of small .streams such as the Balbouu, 
Jimangawu, Kagarandindu, and others which rise in the Kikonda hills. It finds its way, 
through the Bugoma forest, into the lake('), in latitude 1" 27' north. During the drv 
season, these different streams are mere swamp, oozing through deep valleys, and choked 
by dense vegetation. It is impossible to measure their volume at this period, as their 
velocity is almost nil, and they rather resemble quagmires than rivers. In flood, it is 
|>ossible that the volume of the Nyakabari may be of importance, but it is difficult to obtain 
any information regarding this river, which has but a short course of hardly more than 4l> 
kilometres. 

Proceeding north, along the lake, the next tributary of importance from the east is the 
Wahamba. This river rises in the Kidoga hills ( a ) not far from the station of Hoima and 
in latitude 1 '28' north. Near its source, it is known as the Wainhabia and its main 
tributary is a river called the Lukajuka, rising in the same hills. Their combined waters 
are known as the Wahamlja. This river has a course of some 48 kilometres and, for a 
considerable |K>rtion of its length, it traverse* the Bugoma forest, which covers so large an 
area of the eastern plateau. It enters the lake at the southern end of the Kibero bay. 
Several streams join the Wnhamlm from the south, among them being the Kaberogota, the 
Meego and the Greeka. Its most important affluent, however, is the Lukajuka. This 
river, like the Wambabia, rises to the north of Hoima. in that portion of the Kidoga range 
marked by the |>caks of Palijoku and lmpala. A little further to the north, a third stream, 
the Hoima, rises in the same range and, after a length of some 35 kilometres, enters Lake 
Alliert in the Kil>cro Iwy. All these rivers have a heavy slope, considerably over 3 metres 
per kilometre. In flood, they must at times bring down large volumes of water, but their 
discharge is intermittent and these "spates" rarely Lust for more than a day or so. In the 
dry season, they shrink to very small limits and their united "discharges, us measured in 
March 1!K>3, at the point where they cross the road from Hoima to Kutiabu, barely exceeded 
2 cubic'metres (»er second. Their united fl<K>d-scction amounts to only 70 square metres 
and their maximum flood-rise at this point is only 1*6 metres. It is prolnble that the 
Wahamba, and Hoima streams carry, as a maximum, from 100 to 150 cubic metres per 
second, of which the Wuhamlw discharges considerably the larger share. These rivers flow 
over gravelly and rocky l»eds. The water in each of them, is very clear. 

The Wakki river joins Lake All>ert a few kilometres to the north of Butiabu. It 
rises not far from Masindi, and near Mount Fumbi. It has a north-westerly course, and is 
some 50 kilometres in length. Although, in the dry season, its discharge is very insignificant, 
in flood it brings down a large volume of water. On the 18th of March 1903, it was 
discharging some 2 metres cul* per second, at the Hoima-Butiabu road -crossing. Its total 
rise at this point, does not exceed 2 metres and its fltxid-section is 65 square metres. Its 
flood discharge is probably, at times, from 100 to 130 metres cube j>er second, but, like the 
Ngusi, Hoima and Wahamba, it is a torrential stream. The Wakki flows with a heavy 
slope, over a very rocky l>ed, in a scries of falls. Its water is jiarticularly clear and limpid. 
Its valley is full of dense undergrowth, and, in places, of fine forest trees. As it traverses 
the escarpment, the sIojk? of its bed becomes heavier and it runs in a very deep gorge, 
between almost precipitous cliffs, until at last, it makes its final descent into the lake valley, 
in a very beautiful, double fall, some 150 metres in height. Through a portion of its course, 
the Wakki traverses the Budonga forest. 

The last, and most northerly of the eastern tributaries of the Albert N'yanza, is the 
Waiga, or Waija river. This stream joins the lake, 15 kilometres to the north of Butiabu, 

(') II ii very difficult to nrrive nt the rnrrert nnme* .if Ihm- river«, every inhabitant itivinir thern the mini.- ..f his own 
chief. 

(») Th«- urea e..i>tinu<itioii of the irreit r.-iilrnl ri<lfte. or l«*kborie. of l'ny»n>. which *e|nrate» the wnt«r-«yat*in* of the 
A Inert lake ami the VUtoriu Nile. 
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in north latitude lit. It rises in the Kerota hill*, latitmle 1 58' north, and has a length 
of some (JO kilometre*. In section and discharge, it is very similar to the Wakki, but owing 
to the width of the Hats where it joins Lake Albert, it* slojw, in the lower reaches, is easy. 
It is navigable for canoes at certain seasons of the year, as far east as the escarpment 
bills. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that, although all these rivers must at times add a 
large volume of water to the lake, the increase due to this supply cannot, owing to their 
short length, heavy slope and restricted catchment basin, be a steady one. Their discliarges 
must lie brought down in a series of violent rushes, lasting for a limited period of tune, and 
(piickly subsiding ('). All load information bear* out this statement (*). In the case of 
the smaller streams, the floods probably only last for a few hours (*). 

To calculate the amount of water which really enters Lake Albert Xyauza during the 
year is practically impossible, with the very limited information that exists. There is no 
gauge upon this lake as yet, and rainfall observations have but recently been instituted, 
and only at one station. This is Fort Portal, some 60 kilometres south of the lake, but 
not far from the northern end of the Scmliki valley (*). The register has, however, only 
l>een commenced within some 7 or 8 months, and does not yet record the rainfall of an 
entire year. At Hoima, the civil station of Unyoro, which is within 10 kilometres of Lake 
Albert, there is as yet no rain gauge. It is much to be desired that an observing station should 
be established here as soon as possible. As there are three Eurojieans at Hoima, there 
should l>e no difficulty in keeping up the register. It would !*• invaluable, as affording 
information regarding the annual rainfall in the plateau to the east of the lake. Another 
rain gauge should be erected at Butiabu, at the telephone station on the crest of the 
escarpment. This gauge could be read by the signaller in charge. As regards the west of 
Lake AH>ert. the Belgian authorities might be asked to co-operate and observe the rainfall 
at certain of their stations. Lastly, a gauge for recording the daily rise and fall of the 
lake should be erected at Butiabu. The site is far from being a good one, owing to its 
exposed position, but is the only one where it would be possible to have the gauge read 
daily, as there seems to be no likelihood, in the near future, of Euro]>caus being stationed 
at any other point of the lake. The Butiabu gauge, taken in conjunction with that on the 
Nile at Wadclai, would afford valuable information as to the relations existing between the 
lake and the river. 

The problems regarding the supply of Lake AHiert are still further complicated by the 
fact that the Victoria Nile discharges its waters into this lake. 

The All>ert Xyauza undoubtedly forms a great reservoir for the river, and most 
probably acts as a regulator to its supply. The two discharges of the Nile, measured in 
March 1903, the one, nhore its junction with Lake Albert, and the other, at Wadelai, belotr 
its outfall, prove, so far as they go, that when the river and lake are low and their levels 
not far above t he minimum, there is a very inappreciable increase, if any, in the volume 
escaping from the lake, over that which enters it by the Victoria Nile ( a ). Although, in 

(') Or e->nr-c. th«; S-smliki ili».-hnrpc i« excepted iu the above remark*. Thi* river, at nil time*, hrinv in an appreciable 
*u|iply. and iu flood* lire *te«dier and em«* l«*tinc Hum are th»«e of the ..Out tributary .treiui*. 

(») It wo. ii frequent ob**rviition on the part of the l"irauda Official*, when dwwriMiitf Uieir journey* through the di«triet. 
that, nn.li ami »mh a rivor lieing in flood, they were obliged to wait on it* bank*, fnr perhaps five or »ix <luy>. More the wnt#r 
tub«idrd. and they could .to«« It. 

( J ) It i* apparently of rare occurrence for any of thaw river*, excel* the Semliki. to be in full flood more tliun once or 

twice in a n tli. A* the hmvfeM ruin full* within two iwriisK of three month* each. i.e.. in the »priii)t hihI autumn, thin would 

mean that the*e liijlient flood* only occur, at uio*t, twelve tinie« in the year. 

(«) Tlti* Million i* too far from the Albert lake to lie of miii-h u*e a* regnril* the rainfall in the hike it*-)f, or on the 
adjoining plateau. It K however, of u*e a* recorditijr the rainfall of northern Ruenlori, and n portrnn of the Semliki valley. 

(*) The actual increase of the ilinchnrge at Wadelai, measured on the 22nd March 1903, over that iin-i»ureil lielow the 
Murchixon Falls, on the 2<>th Man h of the wiine year, «ii< only Hit metre* iiilx- |ier •ccoud. Kn»m thl% the diKharjrc* of 
the Aehwa and I'liii (Joining the Xile iiIm»w Wadelai) 'M metres nilie per second, limit l>' deluded, and there are one or two 
stream* which flow in on the western side. It may fairly »»■ n-mncl. then. tint, in th - dry * -,i«on. at ull ev -it*, the amount 
leaving the hike I- |.rni-tinilly the xame ur that which •'titer* it. 
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March last there w&s no current flowing south from the river at Magungo into the lake, it 
has already been stated, on the authority of Felkin, that at certain seasons, the Nile water 
doe* flow south and supplement the lake supply ('). This must Ix* so, as the draw on the 
Victoria Nile at its mouth, must be more or less equal in all directions, and it is not for 
several kilometres to the north of the junction, and until the lake lias contracted very consi- 
derably in width, that any current leading to the Bahr-cl-GeM is apjHirent. 

What the relations between the incoming and outgoing discharges may be, during the 
rainy season, when both lake and river arc at their highest, it is difficult to sav. The 
information, even as regards the range of the lake, is extremely limited and, beyond the 
statement* of a few travellers derived apparently from native sources, no records exist. 
Until n gauge has been erected on the lake and a register kept for some years, any theories 
hazarded must l»e purely s|>eculativc (*). As regards one single year, viz., H»03, a 
solitary piece of information has lately been afforded, ami from this, incomplete as it is, an 
approximate idea of the amount of water stored in Like Albert iluriinj that year, can Ik* 
obtained. Mr. F. W. Pordage, of the I'ganda Public Works Detriment, who visited this 
lake several times in 1903, has supplied the information that the level of Lake Albert, at 
Butiabu, as measured by him, was 2 feet l£ inches, or 0*83 metres, higher on the 20th 
of October 1903 than it was in the month of April of the same year. This observation is 
incomplete, inasmuch as there is nothing to prove that the level reached in October, was 
the highest attained during the intervening period. Still, as the Wadelai gauge reached its 
highest level in October, it is not unfair to assume that the lake did the same. It may then 
l>e suited with some confidence, that, in 1 903, after deducting the amount lost by evaporation, 
and that discharged by the Bahr-el-Gebel. and assuming the area of Lake Albert to be 4500 
square kilometres, a total culie of water, equal to 3735,000,00/) metres, «•«« available for 
storage purposes. 

It has already been shown that no statistics of the rainfall, over the catchment l»«in 
of the Albert lake, exist. At the same time, it is fair to assume that it is nut less than 
that which falls over the area of the Victoria lake. It is in fact, probably heavier, as the 
Ton) and I'nyoro districts arc notoriously wetter than that of Uganda, where the mean 
annual rainfall, as registered at Euteblie' and Natete, averaged 1'2 metres jier annum in a 
period of fourteen years. Sir Harry Johnston, in his map of the rainfall which accompanies 
his recent work upon Uganda ('), includes the eastern and part of the western basin of the 
Alliert lake, as falling within the zone of rain, amounting to from 40 to fiO inches per 
annum. As regards the Semliki valley, he includes the upper, or southern half, within the 
zone of over (50 inches, while the northern half, as well as the north-western shore of the 
lake, falls within that in which the average annual fall varies from 20 to 40 inches (♦). It 
may then Ik? safely asserted that the average, for the entire Win of the Semliki and All>ert 
Nyanza, is not less than 50 inches, or 1*25 metres j>er annum. The catchment Imsin is 
some 32000 square kilometres ami the entire area is more or less thickly forested. It may 

(') "t'jron>U»wl tbf Kk.v|>»"»' Sudan," I/ondon. rVlkin. on £lrd lA-cetiile-r ls.S, <>h*-rr,-d two.-iirrenti. »t M.iirmigi., 
one flowing north to the Bnlir .MJi-M, and the other S. S. W. iifn». the lake, drown in from the Nil.-. He consider* tbe 
Albert lake to have im inimen*e influence ii|»>n the Nib- a* n backwater. HV kvi> that, in the dry »<-a*on. water i» 

brought in by the Victoria Nile, and the level of the lake. <nn*ei|U<ntly »ink« until tin- niiny mhim.ii seta ill, and tbr- ii»ual 
current of water i« brought in by tin- Vi.-torln Xlle. Kelkin iw-enu rather to exaggerate the influence of tin- Xilc ii|M>n thi- 
lake. It ii very doubtful whether the riw and full in iU *iirf*ee i» caui*eil, in ntiv d«'Br.-e, by lh«- di»charge of tin- river. 
Evaporation niiiot l»- »ii largely In exit-M. of the Xil<- «upi>ly. Hint it. mid it alone. inti«t regulate tin- level* of th>- lake, Tim 
Lake Albert lu»» a large influence upon tbr Nib- i» undoubted, Hut th<- nwrrw mi Krem-cly be the <n*e. 

(*) The riiM- mid full nt Wadelal gauge, although only ">4 kilometre* dintant. cannot be i-«n»ldere.l a* i-orn'»|»>tidinir with 
tlu-it of the lake, Itetween thin pliu-e and the outlet there are •evi-nil river* which enter the Nile. Three inu«t certainly cau*e 
tin- gauge to ri»>-, lliiring Ibc dry »eamii>. the dllf«f»uiv* of li-v^lu aiv |ximlrih very similar, but the range of tin* lnk«- In very 
pmhubly I cm than that of the river. Tims in li»>S.n Terry dry yrnr. the range of the Wtidelai gauge wn* frHi; metre*. In lsm.1. an 
exceptionally wet j-.nr. it wa. I -St metre*, while in the lake, according to Mr. Pordage'* <.!►— rvntlon*. the ninee but year wuk 
only 0 83 metre* or frill metre- lem than that of the river at Wadolni. 

(•) "The IViiriiii l-nrfeHorate." U.ndon. 1H02. 

(«) Sir Hurrv d.v- not nhow from where tbi-i information wan derived, but it* it in |«ibli»h.-.| in hi- U...k. it ha< l»e U made 
u»e of in tbi* note, 
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therefore he assumed thnt the "run off" of the rain which falls over thin area, in not more 
than one quarter of t he total amount. In other words, only 25 per cent of the mean annuul 
rainfall reaches the lake. On these assumptions, the calculation would stand thus :— 

S.,. kllom. metre*. 

Kainfall from nitclmient l«-in cxclnmii;: lake area. .. =* X X II^S 

Wainfull at the lake surface itself =* 454)0 X 1*25 

This is equivalent to a total of 1421 9,000,000 metres cube. Now the mean discharge 
of the Hahr-cl-<iebel, at Wadelai, as worked out by Mr. Craig ('), is 76!) metres cube per 
second. This equals a total of some 24250,000,000 metres culie per annum. It has been 
shown that, in 1903, the amount of water stored, over and above that lost by evaporation 
and discharged by the river, was, in seven months. 3785 millions of metres ciibe( ! ). 

Lastly, the Victoria Nile, according to Mr. Craig's calculation, brings in a mean 
discharge of 706 metres cube per second, or some 22265,000,000 metres cube j>er annum. 
The calculation would then stand : — 

Animal increase due to minfall .. .. =14210 million- of metres cube. 
„ Victoria Nile .. = &»)', 

.1414*4 million, of metres eulie. 

Deduct amount .li-charjfnl by the Nile . = 24250 
Ami surjdtis. n-maininj; in lWU .. = ."1735 

27JW5 



Balance remaining' = 



and this would represent the loss by evajwration, which is about 60 j>er cent of the total 
amount added by the rainfall, and by all rivers, except the Victoria Nile. 

If we omit the mean discharges of the Victoria Nile and of the Bahr-el-(iebel, which 
are very nearly equal, the calculation i* as follows : — 

Annual increase = 14211' million- of metre- cube. 

Amount available for storajre .. .. «= 373."> „ „ 

HiffWencr = 104*4 



In other words, from 60 to 70 |>er cent of the water entering l>akc Albert is lost by 
evajKiration. These calculations are, it is true, baaed almost entirely ujion assumptions. At 
the same time, like the calculations made for the Victoria Nile, they have a certain foundation 
in fact, and are interesting as far as they go. 

The last question to lie considered, with regard to the Albert lake, is that of the 
shrinkage of its present area and levels, below those of a former jieriod. That the waters of 
this lake once covered a much larger surface, and stood at a greater height than they now 
do. admits of no doubt. What that height was, is difficult to assert with any confidence. 
The great alluvial flats, which stretch to the south, and again to the north of the lake, were 
t.vrtainly once under water. Those on the eastern shore are covered with the remains of 
shells, and all bear truce of lake deposit ('). It seems then to be certain that the waters, 
at one time, washed the base of the cliffs bounding the lake throughout its length, but to 
what height they stood, above the foot of these hills, there is now no proof to be obtained. 
In this res|ieet, the Albert lake shore differs from that of the Albert Edward, where lake 
dejiosit is found at a considerable height up the face of the surrounding cliffs. All thai can 
be said with regard to the Albert Nyanza is that its waters must have, at one time, covered 
the eastern flats, as far as the hills, ami that, to do this, they must have stood at a level, at 



(') A|i*Miilix IV, 

(') Thi» i» |»r»»tntily lielow the total for the year, »• although the month* of -litnu.-iry ami February are it* 11 rule dry. thow 
of November and tVwmheT are period* of he.tvy rainfall, mure |jiirtKiilar)y the former. A«. however, there i« uo means 
n( JUM^rtHinoiK the additional ri«-, If any, due to the full of the, - month*, the figure* |(iven iuu«t -ton) for whit they are worth. 

I 1 ) The terrae- fonnation. again, of Uirae rial*. nuirki> the different level* at whi<h the water* »toi.d. 
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least 6 metres higher than they do at present. Even thin elevation must have meant that 
the lake stretched far to the north, probahly indeed to the head of the rapids at Nimuli. 
There is no gorge at the point where the Nile leaves the lake. The river, the whole way to 
the cataracts, flows between alluvial banks of no great height. In certain reaches, the high 
laud t omes close to it on either side, but such contractions are of no great length and, as a 
rule, immediately after passing through one of these reaches the river widens out below 
into a broad lagoon. The whole, or jiart, of its course is that of a long, narrow and shallow 
lake. What has caused this fall in the levels it is very difficult to pay. There arc no signs 
of any barrier which may have been cut through, neither is there any marked erosion of 
lied or banks. On the contrary, the velocity of the current is low, and the river flows north, 
in a broad and quiet stream. It is possible that the rainfall over its basin was, at one time, 
much greater than is now the case, atid the evaporating surface of the wide expanse of 
shallow water, which is now an alluvial plain, must have been very great. It is possible indeed 
that this is the real cause, and that the evajwration conquered the volume of water brought 
into the lake, and that its area gradually diminished in this way. There apjiears to be warrant 
for the assertion that, within very recent times, the lake-level has fallen. Em in Pashu, in 
describing the western shore, states that, in 188o, an island, rising 2 metres alxne the lake, 
was met with S. S.-E. of Mahagi, when*, in 187D, there had been an expanse of shallow water. 
Stuhlmann, who visited the south-western end of the lake in 1801, discusses this question at 
some length ('). In his opinion, the lake must formerly have stood at a much higher level 
than it does to-day and, in ancient times, must have reached the foot of the hills (*). He 
considers this fall in the level to Ik; independent of the periodic variations, spreading over a 
cycle of years, which are common to all the Central African lakes ('). He mentions two 
islands on the western shore, Rassenye and Nvainssansi which, in 1891, were promontories 
connected with the mainland, while at the time of Stanley's visit they were surrounded 
by water. He further states, upon the authority of Em in Pasha, that in 187G, ncarTunguru 
Island, in the north end of the lake, a shallow existed, over which the native boat* used to 
pass easily. In 188(1. this had become a sandbank ('). He mentions that another small 
island which, in 188(i, wus separated from the shore by water, had, in 1801, become a 
promontory of the mainland, and steod 2 metres above the lake surface. Lastly, he quotes 
Kmin Pasha as informing him that he had observed a line on the rocks of the western 
shore, showing that the water had formerly stood from 2 to 3 metres higher than the level 
in 1801. 

All these statements go to show that. Ix'tween the vears 187<!aud 1801, there had been 
a decided fall in the levels. There is nothing, however, to prove that this fall is a ]>ermaneut 
one, in fact, the evidence collected is to the contrary. 

Of one fact there is no doubt, viz., that the bed of the Albert Nyanza is gradually rising 
owing to the deposit brought in by the streams and rivers which feed it. At the south end, 
this is very evident in the great marshes which were once lake, and are now a shallow 
expanse of swamp, surrounding the lower reach of the Semliki. Again, at the mouth of the 
Victoria Nile and, in a lower degree, at the junction of each river on the eastern bank, the 
deltaic formation is gradually working out into the lake, and the bed, throughout, is covered 
with a layer of alluvium and slime. The same phenomenon is said to be visible in the case 
of the western streams (»), and almost every traveller who has visited it has remarked this. 

(>> "Mil Kmin t'oaua im llvrz r»n Afrika." Berlin. 

(*) Vide ante. Thix would mean n riw of neurly 6 metre* mi the Hii*terii coa*t. 

(*) Lake Albert, previous tolxjrl, had been falling oltnililv. In thnt v.*r tt begun to riw again, until IHlNi, when the fall 
recmntjirnied. Thrw ruriiitinim r>rre*pond with thmw? of I.nke Victoria und are dimbtlewa duo to the amount of the miDual 
rainfall. 

(») .leplnuni ctulnt tliut Tnngoni wax mi inland in l;Wfi, but wh • > he vlnited the lake ill April IKK*, it ««» joined to tha 
mainland, by a narrow strip of Innd, 1-5 nn-trei above (he water. He awert* t hnt this .pit i» eonalatitly iiti-reii»uijt in ami, owing 
to the fall of the Ink'. u Kmin Pn«ha." Umdon. I8!M), by A. J. Mot ntkxkv .TkmibuK. 

(S) Omkuii remarked Iho shoal* which eictond for n limn way in front of every tributary river, and both Felkin and Jephaon 
give limtaDceaof similur eDcroorhrnent of the land upon the lake. 

12 
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Tlie process is continual, and in time the lx:d. over the whole area, must rim?, and the depth 
decrease proportionately. 

With regard to the annual rise and fall of the lake, the evidence is scanty. Sir Samuel Baker 
gives the whole range as 4 feet, or 1'25 metro*, while Mr. Wilson, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Uganda, quoting native authority, gives this as 5 feet, or 1*51 metres. In March 1903, 
the flood-mark of the previous year, and probably that of the period of drought which 
existed since 1895, was oidy 1 ft. 9 in. or 0-50 metres. In 1908. it has lieen shown that the 
rise was 0*83 metres. These differences probably represent the extremes between years of 
heavy, and of scanty rainfall. 
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THE UPPER NILE, OR "BAHR-EL-GEBEL." 



The exact point at which the Albert lake may lie said to end, and the Upper Nile to 
commence, is not very easy to determine ; in fact, it is purely a matter of choice. For 
several kilometres north of the Victoria Nile junction, there is no marked decrease in the 
breadth of the lake, which contracts very slowly. Moreover, for some distance below 
Magungo, whatever current there may be is barely perceptible ('). As, however, on most 
maps, the Bahr-el-Gebel is shown aR a continuation of the Victoria Nile, it will be considered 
as such in the present report, and all the distances, given in the following pages, will 
commence from the |>oint of intersection, between the right bank of the latter river and the 
eastern shore of the Albert Nyanza. 

The width of the lake, at this point, is from 5 to (> kilometres, from shore to shore. On 
the left, or west bank, the Luri mountains, which have bordered Lake Albert throughout its 
iength, gradually recede to the west, until, at a few kilometres downstream, they are out 
of sight. Between them and the river is a broad area of broken country, covered with bush 
and scrub. The strip of flooded land is narrow, and is marked by a belt of reeds and 
am hatch ("). Behind this, the dry land is from 1.1) to 1.25 metres above the water. On the 
east, the am batch lx»lt is continuous, and beyond it the lain! is high and bare. At 9 kilometres 
from Magungo, the width is not more than 1000 metres and a current is distinctly visible. 
The bottom is muddy and the depth varies from 4 to (5 metres. The water in the Bahr-cl- 
Gcbel is very green in colour and is covered with a bright green scum, which presents on 
the surface a curiously streaky appearance ('). It may be that the brackish water and 
shallow depth of Lake Albert, under a hot sun, foster the growth of these alga". However 
this may lie, the fact remains that the Nile water, as far north as Dufile\ is heavily charged 
at certain seasons, with vegetable matter and, nt such times, is hardly drinkable. The surface 
of the river is covered with detached plants of l, Pistia Stratiotes," floating down with 
the stream. 

For some kilometres downstream, the character of the scenery shows but little change. 
At certain points, the swampy fringe widens and, at others, the high land comes down to the 
water's edge (»). The general direction is north -easterly. At the 10th kilometre, the Luri 
village of Otiak is passed on the east bank. The huts form a continuous line for some 
distance and a few trees are Mattered about. The bunk here is nearly 70 metres 
above the water, but this is merely a local elevation. At 15 kilometres, a high, wooded 
bluff approaches the water on the west. This bluff is from 10 to 1 1 metres in height (*). 
The east bank here, is also high, and this place would undoubtedly be the best site for a 
regulatiug work in the river, if it ever be decided to hold up the waters of the Albert 
lake. The width of the Bahr-el-Gebel here, is not more than 800 metres, and the depth 
of section varies from 5 to 5.5 metres at low water. The bottom is muddy, but this is the 
case everywhere until the cataracts are reached. The chief advantage of this site is, that, 
owing to the high land on either side, the flanks of the work could not easily be turned 
and heavy emlianking would be saved. There is no rock, near the surface anywhere on 
this river, until shortly above Dufile*, but, as such a work would not be required to stand 
any remarkable head of water, there shoidd be no difficulty in constructing it at this point. 

(') The channel of the Nile first MMime* the eluu-aeter uf a river, at aonie 9 kilometre* north of Uie jumtlori ut Miuroi.i!,.. 
(') The am batch on both sidea of the river ia remarkably high mil thick. 

(') ThU green water oomea from Ijike Albert, and not from the Victoria Nile, which it quite , l«ar. It is fall ,.f 
minute algir. 

I'| The flood mark*, in Manh ISHQ, only allowed a ri*e of O.iV metre*, hut this indicate! the levels of a serio of low 
year*. a», in the autumn of IWW, the water roae to a height of over 0.90 Mictrro above the minimum level. 
(») The mmp of the Belgian n.ilwuy aurvey wa» located here. 
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It is not an ideal site for a regulator, but it is by fur the liest to be found anywhere 
south of Dufile. The main difficulty of construction would be found in the absence of 
building materials, as there is no stone in the vicinity. It would probablv have to l>e quarried 
on the shores of the Albert lake and boated down here ('). 

The soil of these cliffs is a red marl, probably weathered gneiss. The colour is very 
vivid ami contrasts in a striking manner with the green of the vegetation which clothes 
them. One and a half kilometres downstream of this gorge, the high land on the west 
recedes from the river and wide flats recommence. The village of Paraketo is situated on 
the eastern bank, on a flat plateau covered with many trees. At kilometre 21, a wide depres- 
sion extends inland on the west, for a long distance. It proliably marks the course of a 
"khor," or drainage line, from the western mountains which are now from ID to 21 kilometres 
distant from the Nile( *). Five kilometres downstream, the left lwtnk rises again and is 
covered with forest trees. The depth of water is from 3, to 3.5 metres. The aljsence of 
all life on this reach is very striking. There arc no birds and, although there are manv 
huts and cattle on the east bank, the west shore appears to b^ entirely deserted. Not a 
single canoe is to be seen and the inhabitants do not seem to use the river as a water-way. 
At the 2tith kilometre, the Tangi river joins the Nile from the east. This is a small stream, 
from 10 to 15 metres wide at the mouth which drains the eastern plateau. It* length is 
only some 19 kilometres. It enters the Nile at a right angle, through a dense swamp of 
high papyrus, some 000 metres in width. The flats on both sides are thickly wooded. 
Below the Tangi junction, the width of the river decreases and it runs through a narrow 
gut, about 250 metres wide. The current here is proportionately swifter, but the depth is 
nowhere more than 4 metres. The west bank is high, but on the east low flats extend 
for a long distance from the water. At the 31st kilometre, the right bmk rises again, while 
the left is now low. To the east, a terrace extends for some 500 metres from the water and 
beyond it is a high, well-wooded elevation, from 100 to 130 m -tres ab>ve the river. There 
are many villages on this plateau. On either side, the ambatch belt continues and is now 
exceptionally high and thick. A few "Deleb*' palms are to be seen on the left bank. There 
is a smalt island here. As the width of the channel increases, the vclo-ity of the stream 
decreases. At kilometre 34, the Nile turns sharply to the north-west. On the right hand 
are cliffs, 100 metres over the water, but the left is low and flat (*). The general character 
of the country is a high and flattish plateau on both sides, with rounde l outlines and ravines, 
or depressions, where the drainage makes its way into the river. These plateaux are covered 
with grass and low trees; that on the east averaging rather higher that on the west. In 
both cases, except where an occasional bluff abuts on the water, the high land is at some 
distance from the river channel ami the intervening space is low, flat and often swampy. 
At the 35th kilometre, the width increases to KO0 metres. The average depth is from 3.5 
to I metres. From kilometre 35 to kilometre 44, bith banks are high and well wooded, 
and the average breadth of the water channel is 700 metres. The stvnery of this portion 
of the river is extremely monotonous, although occasional charming bits arc met with. 

At kilometre 4(5, the Achwa river joins the Nile, on the eastern bank. It has several 
mouths, as it passes through a wide extent oF papyrus marsh. The high land, on the 
right bank, recedes here for some 5 kilometres from the river, forming a triangular plain 
from the point where the Achwa leaves the hills. 

The Achwa rises near Mount Guruguru, in the Latnogi range, in lat. ¥ 40' north. Its 
total length is some 110 kilometres, and it drains a considerable area of country. At times, 
it is quite dry, but, in the rainy season, it rises very suddenly, a depth of 4 to 4.5 metres 

(') A regulator, mnntnirUtd at, i>r near the > nlnr.^t- Iwlow n.itile. would <-nwtil the H-Knling of ;« iniineim- una upttritniii. 
and would. .onseuuently. largely iiv-reuw th» vvii|>»mliiiK *nriM f. 

{') Owing to th.t Hw.irnpy ntiturr of tint foreshore, it «r.i* imp ««ihl« to land unil verity tlii». 

( «> Whentvvr llirre in lii|?h land on on.' «idr of tlii* riv.-r. on thi- olhrr »idr lli. r- aiv flat* nnd. jfi-nmilly. •«»m|.. It it 
quite eswptioiial to liml a t|«.t when- tlie land i* high on U.tl. Imnl.«. 
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having been observed. When in flood, its average width is novae 40 metres, and it often 
remain* unfordable for a week at a time. Its valley is deep and scored by large ravines en 
either aide. There are several fine water-falls in it* course. As the country through which 
it runs consists of stony hills, mostly bare, this river fills up very quickly. The discharge 
of the Achwa, in the month of March 1903, after some heavy storms in the hills, was, 
approximately, 18.55 metres cube per second. The Nile, at this point, contracts to a width 
of only 300 metres, with an average depth of 3.5 metres. Opposite to the Achwa junction, 
a small stream comes in from the west. 

Below kilometre 46, the river widens out into a large lagoon, known loiully, as Lake 
Rubi. This lake has a length of some 13 kilometres, and ends not far upstream of Wadelai. 
It varies in width from one to five kilometres. On either side of the main channel, 
reedy swamps, full of papyrus and ambatch, extend for a long way. The high land is, 
as a rule, at a considerable distance from the water, but at kilometre 54, a cliff some 30 metres 
high approaches the lake on the west and follows the shore for nearly two kilometres. The 
soil of this cliff is composed of the same bright red marl that wa* observed further to the 
south. The surface of Lake Rubi is covered with floating plants of 14 Pistia." Here the green 
water disappears, the colour of that of this lake being a steely grey. At kilometre 62, Lake 
Rubi ends and, at this |>oint, the River Umi enters from the east 

The Umi is very similar in size to the Achwa, though it carries a slightly less volume 
when in flood. It, also, rises in the I*anmgi hills, in lat. 2° 50' north. Its length is some 
90 kilometres and its valley is deep and wide, making a gash in the high and stony plateau 
through which it runs. The two rivers follow a nearly parallel course throughout, at a 
distance of some 20 to 30 kilometres apart. The Umi is subject to very sudden rises and 
is quite unfordable when in flood. On the 22nd of March 1903, its water width was 16 
metres, with a depth of 1 metre, and a discharge of 12.32 metres cube j»cr second. Its 
maximum rise is 4 metres, and in passing through the plains at the foot of the plateau, the 
width of its flood section is 150 metres. 

Shortly lielow the Umi junction, and at <>4 kilometres from the Victoria Nile, the station 
of Wadelai is reached ('). It is situated on a rounded hill, on the east bank of the Nile, 
from 50 to 68 metres above the river. 

Wadelai is the head -quarters of a district, and here an English collector and a European 
medical officer are stationed. The collector's house, the offices, and the hospital are upon 
the top of the hill, while the lines are rather lower down and to the east (*). A few fig 
trees arc scattered alx>ut anil lines of bananas mark the road*. It does not possess a good 
reputation for health, and malarial fever, of a severe type, is said to be prevalent during the 
rainy season. From the station hill, an extensive view is obtained in all directions. That 
to the south is of great lieiuty, looking across Lake Rubi to the Allien Nyanza mountains, 
which are plainly visible in the distance. The country to the east of Wadelai is, for some 
distance, park-like in it* character, with grassy glades alternating with open forest. Some 
14 kilometre* from the river, it changes altogether and is traversed by a series of high stony 
ridges, separated by deep ravines, all covered with thick low bush. This type of country 
extends for a long distance to the east. On the west, or Belgian side of the river, a generally 
flat plain extends, also bush-covered. In the extreme distance, a chain of mountains, the 
continuation of those which ls>rder the Albert lake, hounds the horizon. 

Opposite Wadelai, the channel of the Nile contracts into very narrow limits, and, at 
one place, the width, from bunk to bank, is only 147 metres. Through this contracted 
opening, the river rushes with a high velocity and a considerable depth ('). The deej>est 
sounding here, in March 1903, was 9.25 metres. On the right the bank is high, and, on 

i ') rVlkiu |ti>v!i ih-< h.rigtit "f W ; ul. l,M, *» (W. m.iri-* »h.iv<* tin- -n. 
l'| Thf irorrix.n c its. ..f |i..Ih-.' only. 

I") Thin i» th* n»rr.>we«t |»>ii.t ,>ntlv- rivrr, Iwtwwn ljikc Albert and Nimuli. 
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the left, the Hats are 1 metre above low-water level. The total Hood-rise at this point, as 
registered in 1903, was 1.25 metres. The discharge of the Nile at Wadelai, at* measured 
on the 22nd of March 1903, was 646 metres cul>e |»er second. The highest mean velocity 
obtained was 1.144 metres per second, and the mean for the whole section was 0.894 metres 
per second ('). This discharge represents that of the Nile, when very nearly at its lowest. 

Below Wadelai, the river quickly widens again and Hows in a long double curve, first 
to the north-east and then to tin* north-west. On the right bank is a line of low rounded 
hills, on the left are wide flats. At kilometre 66, Emin Pasha's old head-quarters are 
passed on the left bank. The remains of the earth-works are still visible, close to the 
river ('). Here there is a large island in the Nile, 1.5 kilometres in length; downstream 
of it are several smaller ones. At kilometre 69, the high land on the west border* the 
water, while that on the east is about a kilometre distant. The channel here is some 370 
metres in width, with a depth of 5 to 6 metres, and a very strong stream. North of this 
place, the width of the Nile increases and it passes through a broad lagoon, which continues 
for many kilometres. This lagoon is full of large reedy islands, and much papyrus and 
aiiibateh. Through these islands, the channel winds, in some places being not more than 
30 to 40 metres in width. Proceeding downstream, the number of islands increases, until, 
at kilometre HO, they form a perfect maze of channels, wandering through the high reeds ('). 
At the same time, the high land recedes from the Nile on cither side, and the papyrus gets 
taller and taller. Only at one point, at kilometre 82, a Iwiik, 7 metres high, borders the 
lagoon shore on the east for a short distance. On the flats Ijeyond it, many villages are 
located, and palms are to be seen. This was the old Egyptian station of Bora. The land 
on the east bank rises in two terraces. The one nearest to the river is perhaps 5 to 6 
kilometres in width, and Ixyond it, the second plateau, which is much higher, rises 
abruptly ( '). At kilometre 87, a range of low, irregidnrly-shaped hills follow the eastern 
plateau at a distance of some 5 kilometres from the river (*). Six kilometres downstream, 
these hills approach to within 2000 metres of the Nile. At this |*>int, they are higher and 
more broken in outline. From the water's edge, the ground rises to these hills, covered 
with low forest and much bush. On the left of the Nile, the country is low and flat. At 
kilometre 108, the lagoon is 5 kilometres in width. Here, it is more open and the islands 
are fewer, but the water surface is covered with large lilies that extend in all directions, like 
a green sheet. The depth is shallow, being nowhere more than 2.5 metres, even in the 
main channel. On either side of this it is much less. At the 1 16th kilometre, Abu Karar, 
on the east bank, is reached. The Jeiti hills, at this place, are of very rugged outline, 
with many small peaks, their faces scored by many deep ravines. They are covered with 
low bush. On the plain between them ami the river which is here about 1.5 kilometres in 
width, is a thick growth of low forest. About 800 metres to the north of the Abu Karar 
camp, a small river joins the Nile from the eastern hills. It runs through a deep ravine 
which cut* through the intervening plain. This ravine has a width of 120 metres, and a 
depth of 15 to 16 metres, with vertical sides. Through this cleft, the stream wanders, 
forming a series of jkk>1s and surrounded by thick forest and bush. Its average width, in 
the dry season, is about 5 metres, but in the rains it must 1* a formidable torrent. The 
forest on these flats is largely composed of acacias and of a tree which is very common 
throughout the I'nyoro and Toro districts, in Uganda. This tree is not very tall and the stem 
is very crooked. It is covered with bright green leaves, much resembling those of an 

(') Tli* Nile gauge i* »itunte«l u<i the eiwt bank, at the lamliiiir «t*t(e. It in tin- l**t unit mint tvlisbtv of all tlx- gauge* 
erwted KMJth of Uotidnkom. It i« plaeetl in n briek-tliie,! pit. Tin- late HimnI hros however. »liuwn tlmt I he iriiU)re.rc«l 
want* lengthening. 

O Thi* pUuv ha* recently been reocriipiefl by thv Itelffiium. 

( 3 ) Kelkiii utatoii that the river here wan bloeke.l by "Mi.l.r in 1ST*. The oMmctiiHi »■■» swept nw»y in WJ. It limit 
always be a likely plaer for a block. 

(«l Krotu the river this plateau look* liken r.iugeof !..w hill-. 
(*» Kmiii onH» the»* the .leill hill*. 
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apple-tree. Outside the forest line here, a few baobalw and some exceptionally fine "Deleb" 
palms are met with. For many kilometres downstream of Ahu Karar, the same scenerv 
continues. The lagoon averages 3 kilometres in width and the depth varies from 3 to 4 
metres, while the current is extremely feeble. At intervals, high land approaches the water, 
on cither side alternately, but only to recede again. The green water which disappeared 
in Lake Rubi, reappears in this lake and continues as far as Nimuli. Very few water-birds 
are to be seen, and not many hippopotami ('). Elephants are occasionally viewed, drinking 
and ltathing in the shallow water. 

At kilometre 137, a small river, called Jokka, comes in from the east. It is a very 
unimportant stream (*). The Jeifi hills are here 5 kilometres from the river on the east. 
At kilometre 140, the lagoon widens out into a great sheet of water, some 6 kilometres broad. 
Opposite this point, a low isolated hill stands up on the right bank, at two kilometres distance 
and the Jeifi range ends in a long sloping spur which runs north-east for some distance. 
The lagoon continues up to kilometre 158, where it ends( s ). Throughout this distance, it 
varies from 3 to 5 kilometres in width, at one point reaching a breadth of 6 kilometres. 
Although occasionally ojien water, it* surface, for the greater part of its length, is a sheet of 
water- wtn>ds. or papyrus. Through this great swamp, the river winds, with a width varying 
from 40, to 200 metres. 

On issuing from the lake, at kilometre 158, the depth of the Nile increases to from 5 
to (J metres, but the current is very moderate. The shores on either side are low, but, at a kilo- 
metre or two from the water, they rise into a high table-land which, on the east bank, takes 
the form of a rocky ridge. In the extreme distance, the high range of the Kuku mountains 
which approach the river near Dufile, is now, for the first time, visible. At the end of the 
great lagoon, a long promontory, or spit of land, runs out into the Nile on the west, or 
Belgian side <>f the river. It averages from two to three kilometres in width and is some 
10 metres al>ovc the water. On either side of it arc wide swamps. It is covered with forest, 
bush and grass. Traces of the Belgian railway survey are visible here, in the shape of lines 
cut through the forest (•). On the east bank, a line of low rocky hills runs parallel to the 
river, at from I to 1*5 kilometres distance. 

The Nile water here, although not so green as to the south, is full of vegetable, matter 
and dirty in colour; much resembling marsh water. The actual channel is not more than 
220 metres wide, but the swamps extend on either side for a considerable distance. In the early 
morning, before rippled by the wind, the dark, glassy surface of the water in this reach 
forms a marvellous mirror. Every cloud in the sky and even each small bird flying across, 
is reHected with the most, startling accuracy. Sitting in the Ikjws of the boat and looking 
down into the water, it is difficult not to imagine that the observer can see through it, and, 
that these reflections are really objects at an immense depth Mow the surface. 

The water is very deep and marked with curious, oily -looking streaks. Some 5 kilo- 
metres downstream of Mosquito Camp, the width increases and a few grass v islands are 
found. Some birds are now met with, chiefly geese, cormorants and darters. 

At kilometre 168, the Kuku mountains are only some 5 kilometres to the west, and two 
large villages, called Tekaroli, are passed, on the high terrace to the cast. The Nile is now 
a grand stream, from 500 to ti()0 metres in width, and from 5 to (i metres in depth. There 
is comparatively little swamping and it flows, in long sweeping curves, in a well-defined 
channel. The land on both sides is higher and wooded. At kilometre 170, a spur from the 
eastern ridge runs down to the river bank. It is very rocky and marked by two singular 

V) Th«w •u.iiiuil*, wl,i, h .n.»t traveller* have .l.wcrilwt m Mo* m, imineroii* on Uie Upper .Vila, as almost to eotwtitute. 

(') It i* said to be',5111-,1 silcr it local ehM. 

<>| Its total lonjrth is oon«e.,uently Tit kilometre*. 

<•) Thin phioft has been chri«t«n<-il by the offiniaK who evnp here durina; the river journey, " Mosuutto Camp." Itwrtainly 
well deserves its name, as these plagues are more nmraw, iinil more venomous, at thin spot, than nt any other point in the 
whole Mile, not even excepting; the " sudd " i-oiintry. 
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looking granite knolls, which arc visible for a long distance upstream and make striking 
land-marks. The most southerly of these two elevations is right on the edge of the water. 
It has nearly vortical sides and a rounded top, njioii which a few hushes find nourishment. 
The height is 25 metres above the water ('). Five kilometres downstream, the second 
rocky knoll is passed. This is flatter than the first and lower, l*?ing not more than 15 or 1G 
metres high. 

The «t;ne looking down the Nile here is wild and beautiful. The Kuku mountains, 
and the high eastern bank, form a background to the river, which runs down to them in a long 
straight reach, its course being apparently Iwirred across by the mountain range. The 
outlines of this chain are very striking and many tall peaks stand out above the general level. 
Their height alxwe the water varies from 500 to 1000 metres, and the highest mountain 
on the range is estimated to Ih? 1700 metres above the sea. Their eastern faces are preci- 
pitous and much indented by deep ravines. They are sparsely covered with bush (*). 

At kilometre 175, the river channel suddenly contracts to u width of 250 metres, but 
swamps extend for a long way ou either side. On the west bank, an isolated granite hill, 
or rock, 20 metres in height, stands up close to the water's edge, surrounded, on three sides, 
by swamps. The rocks arc very jagged and broken, and a few trees and bushes find root 
in the cracks and interstices. On the right hank, a solitary boulder gives evidence that the 
reef extends across the river, and some 70 metres downstream, a third projects out of the 
water; the first indication of the vicinity of the rapids. The flood-level is marked very 
clearly upon these rocks, showing a maximum rise of 0. Y.) metres, above the level of the 
river ('). 

For several kilometres further north, a wide swamp stretches to the left of the river, 
while, on the east bank, the land is some 3.5 metres above water level and extends in a 
flat grass plain to the stony ridge, 3 kilometres away. At kilometre 185, the channel 
contracts to some 1G0 metres and a long boulder spur juts out from the land, on the right 
bank. The depth of the Nile here is about 7 metres. At this point, the Kuku mountains 
are barely a kilometre and a half from the river. The great mass, nillcd on the maps, 
Mount Otze('), dominates the landscape and towers above all else, in one princi|K»l, and 
several secondary peaks. In front of this striking mountain is a range of lower hills, 
separated from it by a deep valley, or gorge. This secondary range approaches the river 
in a bluff, sha|H*d like a pyramid, but with a rounded ajiex. This hill, which is known as 
Mount Eleugua, rises to some 400 metres above the river, which circles round it for some 
15 to 20 kilometres ( 5 ). Throughout this reach, the swamped belt is narrow ami the land 
adjoining the river on both sides, is high. On the west, it sIo|k>s up from the water, to 
the base of the mountain and on the east, it rises in high stony terraces, to the main 
ridge, which runs -north and south, at some 3 kilometres' distance from the Nile. The 
width of the channel varies from 200 to 500 metres, and the current is now much stronger 
than it was further to the south. 

At kilometre 209, from Maguiigo, the Belgian station of Dufile is passed, u|xm the west 
hank of the river, overshadowed by the mass of the Elengua mountain, which here stands 

(') This answers to Felkln's desertion ..f t;>e rock th.it lie calls - Arbutuslm." so railed berause 14 chiefs used to pay tax*, 
then". There is no village now. 

(») It l» very difficult to give one general name to this important chain of mountain*. In none of the existing trains has 
this been done. Traveller* appear to give IhU range different names, at dlflere.it point* of the Nile valley. Kven Una* of the 
most important peak* are hard to fix. Eniin fasha frequently call* them the Kuku mountains, and, iw the Kuku country lies 
behind, and adjacent to thnra, for n con*lderable portion of their course., thin name will be iweil in describing them throughout 
(hix report. The whole question of nomenclature, in this part of Africa, Is very putxliug. The local name* of mountain*, hill* 
nml even rivem, differ in a bewildering way. according to the locality, while those of village* appear to follow that of the local 
chief. They are, apfiarciitly. rechristcned nt hi* death, by the, name of his suoewwor. 

(') [hiring the Hood of lfltfl. this maximum wan much exceeded. The observation given above, was made in the mouth 
of March, after a »erie« of several years of very poor flood. 

(') Mount OU/- or Melo. is. Mime HI 10 metre* above the river. 

( J ) Felkin, in "Uganda and the Egyptian Sudan'' says, that t hew mountains form two, almost |«ralW chnims running 
from the Kiamhari inountaiiiH, west of \ju\ik and ending near Dufile. He rails the eastern range, i.e., thnl bordering the Nile, 
by many different names, thus; Uehel Kyefo at Kiri. (iebel Nviri at Mnggi. and fiebel Kuku at Unfile, 
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up, an apparently solitary pestk, aliove the surrounding plateau ('). The station is situated 
on the river hnnk and, behind it, the land slopes sharply up to the base of the mountain. 

Dufile, lat. 8° 84' 85" X, and long. E. 32° 30' (*), consists of a collection of thatched 
houses, within a fortified enclosure. The earthworks, which bound three sides of the rect- 
angle, consist of a bank some 2.5 metres high, with a ditch in front, 5 metres broad by 4 metres 
deep. The armament coiisist* of Krupp guns. The river face is open and undefended. In the 
«*» ntre of the enclosure is the historic group of fig trees, associated with the name of Einin 
Pasha and his lieutenants, and under whose shade successive Governors of the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces transacted business. On the plain outside, and to the north of the walled enclosure, 
are the native lines. The slope behind is covered with low bush and a few "Deleb" palms 
are dotted about. Dufile is a dreary-looking sjwt and, during the rainy season, must be 
the reverse of a paradise for Europeans. It has the reputation of being extremely unhealthy 
and black-water fever is said to be prevalent. Opj»ositc to the station, a small river 
<alled Ayugi, joins the Nile on the east bank. This stream rises in the northern face of the 
Lnmogi hills, in lat. 2"* 40' X. Its length is about GO kilometre*. Its mouth is situated 
in the middle of a jwjiyrus swamp. The atnbatch on either side of the river, here, is 
exceptionally tall ami resembles a line of jioplar trees. Throughout the intervening distance 
lx>tween Dufile and Ximuli, the river channel averages 220 metres in width, with a depth 
of from 3.5 to 4 metres. The stream is very strong and the water surface is covered with 
Hoating masses of ''Pistia Stratiotes." On the west of the Xile is a high and stony plateau ; 
on the cast, a flat plain, covered with trees, extends for a very long distance. At kilometre 
2lfi, the landing stage of Nimuli is reached, and immediately downstream of this the river 
bends sharply to the north-west, making an angle of about 75'. Here, the rapids of the 
Itohr-vl-<iebel commence, the first reef lieing Iwrely 200 metres downstream of the landing 
stage. 

Just above this staging, the river Unyami comes in on the east Ijauk of the Xile. This 
river, like the Ayugi ('), rises in the Fatika platenu. and on the slo|>e* of the Lamogi hills. It 
is the main artery of this region and, in flixxl, is a stream of some inqiortaiice. It* width, 
at the junction, is 20 metres, and its depth 1.25 metres. In the dry season, it shrinks to 
very small dimensions, but, in the rains, it rises very rapidly and comes down in a torrent. 
The flood-marks at Ximuli indicate a maximum rise of 0.75 metres. uUive the level in 
March 1903 ( 4 ). 

Ximuli. on the east bank of the river, is the head-quarters of the Nile Province. It in 
occupied by an Assistant-Commissioner and by the Commandant of the mditarv force 
stationed upon the Xile. The military station is situated on an elevation, some 70 metres 
high and K00 metres from the river liank. Behind it, to the north-east, a range of stony 
hills, called Arju ("), commences. This range runs |>arallel with the Xile, all the way to itw 
junction with the Asiia. On the plateau aliove the river are placed the military lines, the 
Commandant's house and office, and here also, is the i>arode ground. At the foot of the 
eastern hills are the quarters of the other officer*. The civil station is some 1\ kilometres 
to the south-east, and on the plain. It is se|iurated from the military lines by the dry channel 
of a stream (*). The soil on which Ximuli is built, is extremely stony and bare of vegetation. 
Except to the south-east and south, few trees are to be seen. The country is generally flat 

(') The nmin . hain, of »hl. h Elen X ua is the iioiilh-eaMeru extremity, nin. north-west, nn.l i> met with ajrulii, down the 
rlvrr, north of the Kola rapid*. The Nil.- nt Unfile. ha« > nc.rth-o^U rly direction. 
(•) KlIIN- Pahha. The height of Untile it fiver, ax «M metre, above the 

Kelkin Kivr* the altitude of Unfile ». «W metre* above the sea. 
( J ) The Ayuitl mill the Unyaml run parallel to one another, at n dirtun.r of froin IS to »> kilometre*. 

(•) Thin flood-level, like nil other* in-wired in the beginning of 19 J3, on the Xile, i» loo low. Judging from the flood 
level, of O. u.lwr 15HI3, at W.d-lai ami Uoiidokoro, it t« |.n.l«hle tli.il 1 .0 metre re,,re»-,il* the maximum rim- at Ximiili. 
(*) Kf.i.kim. 

(•) It iii dihleult to iin<|r-r«Ui»l why the (iuvermnent eivil office*, whieh are only now lieing uinnme.iced. should have been 
hunted «o far from those of the military, uml ut wirh » low level aliove the river. The military building* are on high ground, 
ami well drained The revere- is the an r.-ifurd- the eivil buildings. There i« nni|ile room for both on the |dntean. 

13 
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an<I high. A few isolated low hills break the level, at .some distance From the river. The 
station, although high and well drained, is Far From Ix-ing n healthy place. The eliinate at all 
season* i> excessively hot, and heavy storms are oF Frequent txcurrem-e. 

The river Ht Nimuli runs l>etween high hunks ami in a series oF rapid*. The width of 
the valley is about 1000 metres and the plateau on either side, is from 50 to 70 metres above 
the water. On the right, or east l»nk, a terrace, some 1200 metres wide, stretches From the 
edge oF the river valley to the base oF the Arju hills, which are hereabout 130 metres in 
height. These hills are round-topped, very I w re, and stony. Two kilometres downstream 
oF Nimuli, a dry channel, 4 metres wide by 2.5 metres deep, crosses the plateau From the 
eastern hills. The river bed is Full oF rocky islands and is divided into many channels. These 
islands are covered with much reed and papyrus. At kilometre 221, the hills on the right 
Imnk close in u|x>n the river, in a rounded headland. The channel here is 200 metres in 
width, with many rocks and reefs. The Kuku mountains, which approached the river south 
of Dutile. now run generally parallel to it, at a distance of some 5 kilometres from the west 
bank. Between them and the Nile, the land is high, but very broken on its surfa*v. At 
kilometre 223, the Fola rapids commence. Just aliove these fnlls, the river widens to 400 
metres, with many papyrus-covered nicks intersecting it. A large island divides these 
rapids into two channels. 

The Fola rapids constitute the most formidable obstacle to the flow of the Nile, in tin- 
whole of its course between the Albert Nvanza ami Khartoum. It is doubtful whether, 
in the cataracts between Shabluka and Aswan, any such demonstration of the force ami 
|M)wer of water is to lie seen. The main volume of the river j>asses down, the right-hand, 
or eastern, channel. Except, in flood, the amount of water in the channel to the left of the 
central island, is insignificant ('). The scene from the rocks on the right bank is an extra- 
ordinary one. At the south end or the island, the rapids commence, in two or more falls, 
with a drop of some 5 or <> metres, and a total width of about (JO metres. These break the 
surface of the river into a sheet of f<«m. but it is only after they have been jmsscd that the 
real struggle commences. Below the falls, the stream rushes down an extremely narrow 
gorge, with a very heavy slojx\ enclosed between vertical walls of rock. This can best Ijc 
compared to a gigantic mill-race, or water-slide, one hundred metres in length. The water 
tears through this channel, in a glassy, green sheet, with an incredible vel<x-ifv. The width 
of this "gut" is nowhere more than Hi metres across, and in places it is less! What the 
depth of the water may lie, it is imjxxsible to say. At the foot of this race, the river leaps 
into a deep cauldron, or pot, which it fills with an, apparently, boiling mass of white water, 
lashed into foam and affording a remarkable example of the rage with which water attacks 
any serious obstacle to its course. The length of this cauldron is only 50 metres, but its 
width is not more than 12 metr** across! Immediately below this, the channel widens out 
to some 30 metres and, eventually, more, while the river thunders down, in a series oF 
rapids, for a considerable distance. It is difficult, in words, to give even a faint idea of 
this unique scene. The best photographs do not satisfactorily reproduce it. They cannot 
show the colouring of the picture, or resdly depict the wild beauty of the surroundings. On 
either side of the channel, are vertind walls of rock. From 7 to 10 metres alx»ve the water. 
These rocks are |x>lishcd like black marble, ami stand up in vertical ribs, indicating how 
severe must have lx-en the dislocation oF the strata, at the time when they were originally 
force* 1 to the surface. In many places, they are hidden by masses of vegetation and 
creepers hang down in graceful festoons, forming a curtain resembling green velvet. The 
island ami river banks are covered with a thick growth of mimosa trees. The inky blackness 
of the rocks, ami the variegated greens of the foliage contrast vividly with the seething 
mass of white water, alxive which the spray is tossed high in the air in a misty cloifd. 

(') TM- i-himl ivlii. h i> vry r... Ly. nilh Imiik* . •n.-rv.l »■<!> ( ..y.-tatk.i.. i- ^m,.. 17 i...-tr>-« l.iich l,y >•» mHn* in 

li-tijrth. 
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Above till, a deep blue sky. and a brilliantly dear atmosphere, add to the effect of an excep- 
tionally lovely scene. In the distance, but a long way downstream, the points! jieaks of 
the Kuku mountains form an effective Itackground to this enchanting picture. 

Some three hundred and fifty metres below the lower drop, the eentral island ends 
ami the two channels of the river reunite. The course is now, for mime distance, a straight 
one between deep and thickly- worn led Imnks, and a continued succession of rapids ('). 

Proceeding down the Nile l*mk, at kilometre 225, a dry channel, 5 metres wide bv 
2 metres deep, comes in from the east, and a flat, rocky plateau, GOO metres in width, 
extends from the river to the eastern range of hills. On the west, the banks are stony 
and some 70 metres alwve the water. The valley here is not more than 800 metres across 
and, a little further downstream, contracts to 500 metres. At this jioint, the river channel 
is 100 metres wide, and a mass of rocks and reefs. Both hunks are high, from SO to 
100 metres above the water. At kilometre 226, the bank* get lower and the rapids come 
to an end. The reach of calm water is not of very long extent, as at kilometre 22S the 
rapids recommence and the river becomes a sheet of tumbling water. On either side of the 
channel, are many wide and deep ravines, some of them being as much as SO metres in 
width and 17 metres in depth. Just liclow the head of these rapids is the Sabaka camping 
ground. Here, there is a pretty fall, of some 5 metres, but not all in one drop. Below 
this full are many rocks ami islands, all covered with thick vegetation and reeds. Xorth of 
this ]>oint, the eastern bank is 100 metres in height and the table-land stretches for some 
S00 metres, to the foot of the Arju hills which still run generally parallel to the river. 
At kilometre 229, these hills throw out a high spur which extends to the edge of the river. 
The truck crosses this headland and, from its summit, an extensive view is obtained. The 
western banks average some 70 metres alwve the river, and the Kuku mountains are barely 
5 kilometres distant. To the east, what is. ap]»arcntly, a rolling plain extends and, in the 
far horizon, the peaks of the Agoro mountain are dimly visible ('). The word, "apparently," 
has been used advisedly, as to call this expanse of country a plain, is a misnomer. In 
reality, it is an immense tract of high, undulating country, covered with forest and bush, 
and much broken by deep ravines. Between these ravines are flat or rounded plateaux, and 
the effect, looking at it from an elevation, is that of a generally level area. Although 
thickly wooded, the soil is very stony. At different points, solitary peaks stand up, the 
nearest being some 10 kilometres from the river. 

At kilometre 231, a grand view of the Kuku mountain* is obtained. These now form 
an immense wall, bounding the western slopes of the Nile valley. Their outline is strikingly 
irregular and the sky -line is broken by a succession of jugged -looking |>eaks. From the 
summit, sheer precipices descend for several hundreds of metres and, even below these, the 
slopes, down to the river valley, are Ixith steep and Uire. Between these mountains and 
the Nile is a strondury range of very low hills, sc]»rated by a wide valley ('). To the 
right, or east, the first sight of the Asua river is obtained, far below the observer. This 
river here runs in a gorge, averaging from 40 to 50 metres in depth, and from SO 
to 100 metres in breadth. This gorge is densely wooded and, through it the Asua 
flows over a rocky bed. In the dry season, it forms a succession of jx>ols. From this 
j>oiut, there is a steady descent from the spur before mentioned and the Arju hills are now 
to the left of the track, or lietween it and the river. After a still shar|ier descent, the Asua 

(') It it dinit'ult to my rvutly what i» (In- tnlal dn>|i nt Kola. It l» Iiu|m»k1I>I<- to fH v<-ry >-\<»* to tin- nlge of 111" 
»tnttui mid tiinuurt-meuta of the wat«-r itwlf an? out of the <|Uef>tin». By the •>>(•, it would ~h-ih that tlio full wa- i» to 12 
inWms dirjdi-d into tlirw, <>r more dro|i«, tmt thi* i« rnrn-ly mi a|»|>ruximati<>n. 

Til* maximum HomI-Hm- a|>]MHn> tu >»- al»»it HJ ui«-trt>. 

{,') Ajtoru mountain i» in the Ijiiiiohu ranjfr. whii h rnti« uortli ami coMth. Till" mountain ri<«-» to wnin- ,U0>) imtiv« ahovi" 
»:i level. It i« *oin>> litO kilometre* to the <-a-t of the Italir-el-Orbvl, in uurth latitude i". To thr mm of thi« raii|f. tha 
frt'at " kbor«"' Ko» and Tu riow to the nortli, linally hwinjt tlwrmwlvw in ll»- miir«l»» imir Bor. 

(") fVlkiti mil- Ihi* |*.rtioii ..( th* K'ikii .halii. (i-l^l Wadi Lo.-o.ioi. HV siv.--.th- l>.-iirht a« n.-.rly *< • iii.irv- abovr 
III.- riv. r. 
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river is crossed, at the 287th kilometre. At this ford, it is some 58 metre* in width, but 
nowhere more than 0*6(1 metres in depth ('). The l>ed is « muss of rocks and boulders, all 
of pink basalt. Along the right Iwnk, the strata are vertical, as at Fola, and much broken. 
The flood-marks show a rise of some 1*25 metres ( s ), above the level of the water at it* 
lowest. The left bank is high and wooded, being the continuation of the Arju range 
which terminates at the point where the Asua joins the Nile, at kilometre 239. The right 
bank slojies up more gently, until it rises to a height of 50 metres above the water. The 
width of the flood-section here, is altout 80 metres, and the area, ap'woximatcly, 113 square 
metres. Although the rise of the Asua, near the Xile junction, is not great, the stream, 
when in flood, is so strong that it is quite unfordable. A ferry boat, to work upon a wire 
hawser, is under construction at the junction. Some means of crossing the river is indis- 
pensable, as, when the Asua is in flood, all communication between the stations of Ximuli 
and Gondokoro is cut off. 

The Asua, which is by far the most important tributary of the Nile south of Gondokoro, 
has a total length of some 270 kilometres. It rises in lat. 2 3 20' N, in the Suk mountains, 
which form the dividing ridge between the drainage of the Xile and of Lake Rudolph (*). 
It drains a large ami of country and receives the waters of numerous affluents, of which 
the Bugger (') and the Atappi, are the most important. It is a perennial stream and, 
although it shrinks, at times, to a very insignificant limit, it never actually runs drv, and, in 
flood, discharges a very large volume of water into the Xile. The slope is very heavy, 
and it is said to be subject to very sudden increases, rising as much as 5 metres in a verv 
few hours. It is torrential in its character and its floods subside almost as quickly as thev 
rise. In its upper course, it is described by Kmin as being 40 metres wide, with broad 
sand-banks and numerous granite lioulders in the bed. Some 25 kilometres alx>ve its 
junction with the Xile, the same writer found it to be 29 metres broad, and 1 metre deep, 
with banks 2*o metres high (*). Xear this point, the Odiri hot springs are met with, on the 
left bank, and also in the river bed itself. After flowing past the Gebel Dhomi, an isolated 
rocky hill upon its right l»nk, it is joined by the Atappi from the north-east, 6 kilometres 
u|>stream of its junction with the Xile. 

The Atappi is a much smaller stream than the Asua, but it too, is subject to very rapid 
increases. A rise of 3 or 4 metres, in a very short space of time, frequently occurs. This river 
rises in the Lumoga mountains, at the south end of the Lobull chain, about lat. 3° 15' X. 
It has a length of over 70 kilometres and its course is generally east and west (*). During 
the dry season, the Atappi is dry, except for numerous pools. Downstream of the Atappi 
junction, the Asua flows in the deep gorge already described. This gorge, and the whole 
of its valley, as well as that of the Atappi, is very densely wooded. Immense herds of 
elephants roam in the country, Ijetween and, on either side of these two rivers. 

The scene where the Asua joins the Xile, is a ljeautiful one. After a low fall, the river, 
which above the junction has swung to the west, comes down in a north-easterly direction, 
in a broad sheet of water, undisturtad by rocks, but full of swirls and eddies, meeting the 
Asua at an obtuse angle. Imme liately below the junction, it turns north, and follows the 
wiuie general direction as that of the Asua itself upstream of this point. To the west of 
the Xile, the j>caks of the Kuku mountains form a fine Wkground (;). 

(') Many i>f Ike (jooU ujv much «1wi»t than thi». 

(*) The ilUrhdrgi- of the A»<ui at IliU ford, on tli<« 28th ..f Matvh l'J03, *«< only 2'|:< tul-ir n»-tn-« per »-i-oiiiI. Tin- river 
Hn. then nt it» lowest, and theft* wa* a very small diwhanre between tht* 'tool*. 

(*•} Some inane allow il n» having it» wmnr in n Ink--, ealleil Ktrk-ntrirk. X. Int. 2 ami loii-t. 'U E., bill this |«>int 
ii. nol definitely determined. 

(«) Kmin uwrihe* the H.iirpr a- from IT to »> inetnw in Lrvmltri. il.»wiiijt over :i Uml.l. r Ud. I>. t«.vn bunk- :'i3 metre* 
hllth. nml with n flood-rinc of 1 metre, above it* level in May ( KKI.KIS). 
|») Ibid. 

(«) Kmin .lf»i rit»-« the Atn|.'.i a.- 17 metres with', with »uam|iy n|.|iro:'etief. and will, (f. ntlv f.|n(»injf bank* on either »i.'n 
(Kij.kis). 

C) The h>n,r nirrow mid liiuh piiiit l.-t» .•• i th- A-ina id th. Xtl- i, th- t •rmtiiat-o'i of th« Arju rail?" of hill« which 
form the en.tern limit of tin- SU«- v.ill.-j from Nimuli north. 
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300 metres downstream of the junction of these two river*., a ravine, over 20 metres in 
depth and from 30 to 40 metres wide, crosses from the eastern ridge, making a deep V- 
shaped cleft in the country. This ravine is full of trees and must be a torrent during the 
rainy season. North of this point, the width of the channel varies from SO to 100 metres, and 
flats, averaging 100 metres in width, border the right bank for some distance. These flats 
are from 3 to 7 metres above the water level and the river tank is fringed with a thick belt of 
bush. Behind them, the land rises abruptly for about 50 to 60 metres, being the edge of the 
high plateau which lies to the east of the river. Both the flats and the high luink are thickly 
wooded and some fine trees are to be seen. The left hank is high and covered with dense 
bush. At kilometre 241, the track leaves the river altogether and rises on to the eastern 
plateau ('). The course of the Nile is fairly straight and the valley averages 5 to ii 
kilometres in width. All along the western edge, the mountains form the Ixamdary, never 
being more than 3 or 4 kilometres distant from the river. Their top is serrated, in a 
succession of small rounded ]>eaks. Walls of rock, forming sheer precipices descend for 
some hundred metre* Ijelow the crest-line. They stretch in a continuous line, resembling 
a huge wall, and no openings, or passes, through them are apparent. Between them and 
the river is a rocky waste, but at kilometre 243, the fort of old Dufile was stationed ('). 

Behind these mountains lies the Kuku country which is said to be extremely fertile, 
nnd to form the granary, supplying the garrisons, of a great | ortion of the l^ado Enclave (*). 

At kilometre 245, a range of hills commences on the eastern bank of the Nile, and 
follows its course for more than 20 kilometres. These hills, known as Gebel Kurdu, are, in 
their highest points, some 300 metres above the river. Their shape is very irregular and 
their sIojkjs are covered with thick bush and forest. The valley here contracts to a width of 
not more than 2 kilometres and the river runs between deep ltanks, in a series of rapids, 
but with a fairly straight course to the north. The Kurdu hills are separated from the 
eastern plateau by a broad valley which runs parallel to them and carries off the drainage 
of the plateau itself which is intersected by numerous ravines. The majority of these 
ravines are dry, except in the rainy season, but many of them contain water-holes. Their 
beds show signs of severe scour and are alternately sandy reaches and masses of boulders. 
Here, for the first time, the bamltoo is met with. These trees do not grow to a great 
height, but follow the lines of the ravines and streams, forming very thick belts. The high 
land U-tween the ravines is. as a rule, stony and l*»re, but, in parts, it is covered with low 
forest and occasionally fine trees are met with. A few Madi villages are scattered about this 
plateau, but the cultivation which is scanty, is only tarried on during the rainy season ( '). 
The whole of this district which is known as Kirefi, is the home of large herds of elephants. 
These animals are probably more numerous here than in any other portion of the Uganda 
Protectorate, except in the Toru Reserve and in the forest Istrdering the AUiert lake. 

The eastern plateau covers an immense area and may lie said to lx>rder the Nile valley, 
throughout its course to (iondokoro. Its characteristics are much the same throughout, 
being high and stony, with much bush and forest, and deeply scored by ravines and 
torrent lines. Occasional ridges and low hills break its surface, but its level does not rise 
much, until a long distance has been traversed in an easterly direction. 

At kilometre 2(51, a conical hill stands out, separate from the main range on the west 
bank of the Nile, forming a land-mark which is visible for a long distance. Three 
kilometres north of this, the Kurdu hills end in a series of low wooded spurs. Some 8 or 

(') The river bank in lmpowtible fur caravan* here. 

(*) The garri*on ha» been withdrawn from thin fi>rt. In it» vicinity, the Klmr Ayu, join* the Nile, on thi- wc»t hunk. 

O The Kuku country oiuimenoe* near Puttie anil extend* to the went fur t\x d»)»' journey from the river. lt« northern 
boundary ii> tome 10 kilometres below Ijibori. 

(«) The Mjuli hut* are of circular •hape, with pointed thatched roofs, and low wall* of wicker-work. Their diameter i* 
about .1 metre*, and the bright from the |»nkof the roof to I lie floor, the mime. 

Granarici. like miniature hut*, are erected on platform* about n metre above the ground, nnil the village* are invariably 
surrounded byn high thorn fence, or -Kuril*." generally with only one entrance. 
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10 kilometres to the north-east, n curious double-peaked hill rise* al>ove the level of the 
plateau and small rounded elevations project on many of the ridge* Ixrtween the ravines. 
At kilometre 2t>»>. the Madi village of Mougi is reached on the right bank ('). This village 
is situated on a grassy open slope above the river. Near to it is a magnificent specimen of 
the fig tree, affording a splendid shade. Downstream of Mougi, the eastern Iwnk insists of a 
succession of low Hats, varying from 400 to 800 metres in width, and bounded on the east 
by the high bank which here averages from 20 to 30 metres in height. On these flats, a little 
millet is cultivated. The course of the Nile here is straight and generally north-west. The 
stream is very strong and the breadth varies from 90 to 120 metres. The scenery is very 
beautiful, more esj>ecially looking upstream through the gorge to the south of Mougi. At 
kilometre 270, Labori, Emm's old fort, is passed. It is situated on the west l»nk of the 
Nile and in a very commanding position, some 80 to 100 metres above the river (*). It was 
here that Emin had his severe fights with the |x»werful Kuku tril>e. Opposite Labori, there 
is a low wooded island in the channel and, two kilometres further downstream, another and 
smaller one. The channel here is very twisting and winds tietween rocks forming long 
and strong rapids, known as Ycrbora ('). On the cast, many ravines cut their way down 
from the high bank to the river. Some of these are both deep and wide and all must be 
torrents during the rainy season. At kilometre 274, the Madi village of Kuio is passed 
on the high ridge to the right and, at kilometre 270, the Fmi river joins the Nile on its 
eastern hank. 

The lied of the I 'mi, at this point, is 40 metres wide. It is an expanse of saud, with 
ljasnlt rockN projecting at many points of its surface. The banks are vertical and 4 metres 
deep, while the valley of this river has a total width of 100 metres ami a depth of 15 metres. 
In the month of March 1903, the I'mi was dry, except for a succession of jiools of clear 
water. It has a rise of 1.25 metres and, as it has a heavy slope, it must, at times, bring down 
a large quantity of water. It lias great length ami is one of many similar streams which 
bring the drainage of the eastern plateau into the Nile. Its banks, and whole valley, are 
covered with thick bush, among which are some forest trees. The Umi forms the boundary 
between the countries of the Madi and the Bari. 

The Yerliora rapids continue for a long distance below the I'mi junction. All the rocky 
strata in the river here slant upstream. The Nile now has a breadth of 150 metres and 
masses of reed-covered basalt rocks break its surface. Close to the water-edge, the banks 
are very steep and 3 metres high. Beyond these, grassy flats extend on either side, a 
heavy fringe of reeds bordering the water. The Kuku mountains here, are nearly 
500 metres al*>ve the river ( 4 ). They are flat- tappet 1 and there is an absence of any 
marked |>eaks. 

After crossing the I'mi, the eastern Iwnk rises in a long, flat slope, for aUmt 500 metres, 
until a height of 50 metres is attained. It then rises again in a rocky ridge, covered with 
thick forest. On the west, the secondary range ljorders the Nile and beyond it, is a valley 
which separates it from the mountains ( 4 ). A curious slip has taken place in the face of 
the western cliffs here, about one-third from the summit of the range. Throughout this 
reach, many deep ravines and stream channels traverse the eastern slopes, all of which are 
dry except during the rainy season. At kilometre 280, the character of the west bank 
changes. The ridge and the valley disappear and the land rises in a long and well-wooded 
slope from the river channel to the foot of the mountains. The east l>ank becomes more 
open ami, although numerous ravines cross it, some of them very deep, with reedy pools 

(') TliiH is <|uit<' tlixtim-t from Kmin's old station of Mujul. »hirJ« I* on tin- l«-ft lank of ih«- Nil.-. mnl north of l.il> >:•;. 

(') Emiim giri-* llw lo-ijtlit of Ijilmri. a* iVl" nirlnn abov<- the tea. 

(*) It in •lifhViill to tfivr ii nam* u/any of ti>tf» oiirtii-nlar ni|iid». TIhm ar* uluiont miitmu-uip. 

(•) Tlii» nltiluil^ w:i* iiwiiioirnl by Mr. f'raijr, in Marrh 1SUS. no 47i» m<'tr.-«. 

(») Mown thi* vsilloy. 0<» .art n«ad from <;-M Akajii lo It-jaf nine. 
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in the lied, the general slope to the river is much les* abrupt tlum further to the south. 
The country is very .stony an<l thinly wooded. Bari villages are occasionally met with ('). 

At kilometre 2K5, the inland road to (ioudokoro leaves the river bank and strikes off 
to the north-east (') 

Throughout this country, there is a remarkable outcrop of granite dykes which 
project above the surface for perhaps 0.25 to 0.30 metres. These dykes are so very straight 
and occur at such regular intervals, tliat they resemble ordinary village boundary marks. 

At kilometre 290, the village of Lakki is reached, on a grass plain, some 500 metres 
from the Nile. The land sloj>es gently to the river which is here 100 metres in width 
and at the tail of a rapid (')• The channel is full of small rocky islands, covered with 
high grass. The flood-rise is very clearly marked on these rocks and shows a maximum 
of 1 metre above the level, in March 1003. The Kuku mountains now present rather a 
curious formation on their eastern slopes. There npj>ears to have been a slip, all along the 
top face of the range, leaving a continuous line of sheer precipice several hundred metres 
in depth. Below this point, the debris which has fallen, has formed a steep sloj>e to the 
base of the hill. Vertical ravines score the face of this slo|ie. at almost equal distances. 
Between these hollows, the faces are rounded ami resemble huge bastions. The distances 
are so regular and the sjwees between the clefts so similarly rounded, that it looks exact I v 
as if they had been artificially constructed. The small secondary range (due of course to 
this slip) now reappears and follows the western bank of the Nile to the north. 

North of Lakki, the country east of the Nile, Ironies more and more open and the 
general slopes and undulations are flatter. The rock is everywhere close to the surface 
and quartz and basalt crop out. At about 4 kilometres from the river, a high stonv ridge 
runs north and south. This marks the limits of the Nile valley here. The face of the 
high land is much scored by ravines, some of them very wide and most of them containing 
water-holes, even in the dry season. The beds and sides of these ravines are rock and the 
channels are generally filled by a growth of tall reeds. Along the ridge arc a few Bari 
villages and solitary trees (mostly of the fig species) of great age, size and lieauty are 
occasionally met with ('). 

At kilometre 293, the Karjieto river joins the Nile on the eastern lmnk. This stream, 
which comes from a considerable distance, has a valley 300 metres wide, with an average 
depth of 12 to 11 metres. The stream -bed itself is 35 metres in width and 4 metres in 
depth. The l>ed is very rocky, but with sandy patches. The reeds arc very dense. The 
flood-mark shows a rise of 1 metre. The general course of the Karpeto is from the south-east. 
A round-topped and wooded hill rises on it* left bank, at a kilometre and a half from the Nile. 

From kilometre 29»>, the Kuku mountain chain which lias bordered the Nile valley 
since Dufile, deflects to the north-west and recedes from the river. The diameter of this 
range has now changed. The mountains are much lower and instead of resembling a 
flat-topped wall, with a nearly vertical face, their summits are broken into :i series of rounded 
peaks, from which the slope to the valley is comparatively long and easy. The ridge along 
the river bank also gets lower and has a flatter slojte than liefore. 

The Nile in this reach is generally quiet in its course, although occasional reefs are met 
with. The stream is very strong and the width averages 120 metres. 

The Gougi rapids begin at kilometre 297, and a rocky hill, about SO metres high, rises 
above the eastern plateau, at one kilometre from the river. The river widens to 200 metres 
and is scjwrated into several channels by small islands, on some of which arc very fine 

(') Tin- Hiiri hut* nr»- mnillcr llmii tlmw of >lndi. Tlwv (!•<• Mat «ton<-«. about V. iii.-ttv» high, for tin- wall* ami liio- 
tl»- int«T*tio-» with wnttlr. Tin- roof- niv |H>inted and Hiiilrh>'cL tl).- |>eok bailiff -oiiif 2.S ni.'tlv- abnv.' tin- floor. 

I') Thi» rood l» -l)..rt.-r. nnd uiii< h <-««i<T tlwri tint iilotiji tli<: rivi-r hank, twit in th.- dr\ w«nc, li >uiiiHiiii«< 

difficult to nhtain. 

(') Tlii» I* tin- Hid of tin- Yrrboru rapid?* 

(') Throughout thin .Dmitry IIm-tv sin- niiiiwnwm rrnuiiiit of old villa*--. - of then, vry br*.-. 1W d.-«tro>.-l 

wln-ii tin* Pcrviclif- itivniliil thl» |«irtionof tin- Nil-' v.-ill.-i. 
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trees. Near to this place, on the west bank, are the ruins of Emm's old station of Muggi. 
This post has long heen abandoned. Below Muggi, the river-bed is a jnass of rocks and 
small wooded islands. On either side of the channel, deep ravines run down to the water 
and on the east bank there is thick forest, at some two kilometres' distance from the river. 
The straightness of the general course of the Nile, all through this portion of the valley, is 
very noticeable. There are occasional bends and curves, it is true, but none of these are 
sharp audit is remarkable that a river of this size and volume should follow such a direct 
line of flow. At 5 kilometres from the Kile, on the east bank, a range of hills, marked by 
six peaks, (one a double one), runs more or less parallel with the river ('). Between them 
and the valley, the country is fairly open, with patches of forest at intervals. 

The Gougi rapids are very fine. In one spot, there is a drop of 1.5 metres in a very 
short length of channel. Some of the islands are inhabited and all of them are covered with 
large trees. 

At kilometre 308, the Kuku mountains are visible in the extreme distance on the west, 
and l>etween these and the Nile, is a rolling expanse of wooded plateau, occasionally rising 
into a low ridge. 

At kilometre 311, Kaniye is reached (*). The principal village is a large one, about 
2 kilometres to the east of the Nile and on high land. It draws its water from a "khor" 
in the neighbourhood. From this village, the country slopes up, through bush and very 
broken ground, studded by many rocky crags and small projections. The trees are chiefly 
mimosa. North of Kaniye, the general characteristics of the Nile landscape change com- 
pletely and much more resemble the scenery of the southern Soudan than that hitherto met 
with. Mimosa, bush and grass cover the country and the mountains are replaced by low 
rocky ridges and by isolated hills which break the general level. An aromatic plant grows 
abundantly here. It much resembles wild thyme in appearance and smell. The Ban 
call it "Raham," and boil the leaves with fat, thus making an ointment with which they 
anoint their persons. 

Immediately downstream of Kaniye village, a river, called Niumbi, comes in from the 
cast. It has a bed- width varying from 40 to 45 metres, and vertical banks, 2*5 metres 
high. In the bed are granite masses, piled up in great confusion and stretches of very 
coarse sand. This river is dry for a considerable jwrtion of the year, but is a torrent in 
the rains. The flood-marks only, however, indicate a rise of 0'70 metres. A thick belt of 
mimosa borders it on. either side. None of these torrents ap]iear to come from any great 
distance. They drain the forest land which covers the high plateau lying to the east of 
the Nile. Their slo|»e is very heavy and they doubtless, at times, bring down large rushes 
of water, but their floods cannot be of long duration. 

At kilometre 315, the Gougi rapids terminate and the river flows between fairly wide 
flats, bordered by high, stony and wooded ridges, some 800 metres from the water on 
either side. Most of these flats are high and even at the water edge, are from 3 to 4 metres 
aliove the river. On the left bank, the line is broken at kilometre 316, by a high ridge 
which rises abruptly to a height of 100 metres. Opposite this j»oint and at 15 kilometres 
east of the river, are hot springs. These bulible out of a rocky pool, at a very high tempe- 
rature, almost that of boiling water and, eveu at 500 metres from the source, the heat is too 
great for the hand to bear comfortably. The water is clear and sjwrkling and has no taste 
whatever. It flows in a channel 1 metre wide by 0'20 metres deep. The Bari call these 
springs the "Khor El-Harr" or "Khor of heat," and use the water medicinally. 

At kilometre 31J>, another small river, the Kweh, runs into the Nile on the east bank. 
It flows through a deep ravine, 30 metres wide by 3 metres deep. It was dry in March 1903. 
At this jioint, the western mountains have disappeared from sight. The country is covered, 

(') Kvlkin Kivri tht name* of thp*»' |*iuk* m Korhi. Kokuyt- mid Muni. 

(*) Thin m roily llwliuii village-*, m>t imp villay.-, am) llir imttx- is a|if>tie<l t-i an am ,it i .niutr)-. 
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on both sides, with thorny bunks, among whicli the " Heglik," sr. well known in the Soudan, 
it* very common. 

At kilometre 320, the Nile Hows between two granite hills, averaging from 120 to 
130 metres in height. That on the left lank is downstream of the other, and lower. On 
the western hill wax the site of the old fort of Kiri and the remains of the walls are dis- 
tinctly visible from across the river ('). Between these two hills, the rapids known as 
Makedo commence ( ! ). Immediately downstream of the Kiri hill, the right ljank rises in 
nieky, precipitous crags to a height of 70 to 80 metres above the water. On the top of 
these crags arc some very tine trees ami, to the east, forest covers the whole area and, 
apparently, stretches unbroken into space. Signs of elephant are very numerous here. 
The river has a width of only 1>0 metres and runs lwtween high banks in a series of rapids. 
Many deep ravines break through the banks on either side, most of them full of large 
boulders. On the west side is much forest, but thinner than on the cast. Remains of old 
villages are numerous and this country must at one time have been thickly populated. 

At kilometre 325, the country is more oj>en and the luniks of the river lower, but high 
rocky ridges stretch in all directions. The Makedo rapids cease ami the river channel is 
now open ('). Further downstream, flats recommence and, at kilometre 339, the village 
of Armoji is arrived at. This, like all the Bari villages, is a collection of small groups of 
huts, scattered over a large area. The river channel here is 200 metres in width and 
straight, with several islands in mid-stream. At 341 kilometres, the torrent Khurru joins 
the Nile on the cast It has a bed-width of 20 metres and a depth of 4'5 metres. In the 
dry bed are many pools of water. This stream forms the boundary between Armoji and 
Mongi, which last village is situated on the eastern ridge, some 30 metres above the river, 
amid some grand old fig trees. At kilometre 345, a very large ravine, containing a river 
••ailed Laumokh, crosses the eouutrv from the east. It has a width of (»? metres and a 
depth of 3 metres, at the junction. Higher up, the width is only 20 metres and the depth 
increases to 7 metres. The \mi is full of coarse sand, dense grass and occasional water- 
holes. It shows signs of heavy scour and, in the rainy season, must be a succession of 
cascades. This ravine makes a remarkable fissure through the forest land. The right-hand 
cliffs arc vertical and form precipices, epiite 50 metres in height. The general course of this 
river is from the south-east and it evidently comes from a long distance. It must be a 
very formidable torrent when in flood. The whole country here, is a wilderness of rock 
and stone. Small granite ]>eaks project from every ridge, between the dividing ravines. 
As the whole area is covered with thick, but low forest, or dense undergrowth and bush, it 
is extremely difficult to find a way through it in any direction, except on the river bank 
itself. Just l»elo\v this river junction, there are a few small rapids in the Nile (*) and many 
islands, nearly all of which are inhabited by the Bari (*). 

At kilometre 346, the Lagogolo river comes in on the east and at kilometre 351, 
another river, the Peki, joins the Nile on the same side. Both of these streams are dry, 
except in the rainy season. The former has a bed-width of 75 metres and a depth of 
2 metres; the latter is 15 metres wide by 2*5 metres deep. Both are full of reeds, rocks 
and pools, and both flow through valleys of from 300 to 400 metres in width. North of 
the Peki, the right-hand ridge borders the Nile for several hundred metres, rising to a 
height of 70 metres above the water. Beyond this the flats recommence. On the west, at 
a considerable distance, is a line of low hills (*). 

(') hVlkiu irive, II... nllilixW ..f Kiri, ii« 5IJ metre* above «•« tevel. 
('! Makwlo i* » cliKtrir t. 

('} F.-ILin iiuulf thr jourm-y fruio Kiri to ISoiuVn in n bmit. 

(') It In UifHriiH to MtulHrxtaml luiw Kitlklu ujiiile liia limit journey ilowii tliio reaHi. iiiiImm tli« riser w.i* in (I<hhI. 

("') Th* Ilari appear to have a predilection for i«l«ntt« on the Nil*, probably, Iwi-aum- they nfftwlnl protection apiiiunt the 
Dervish r.ilil*. It i« curione tluit, although »" nciny of tlieee i«tniiiU are iiihuhitwl, tmlhint! ill the «liap<> of a canoe, or brat, In 
ever tn hi? »een. 

{*) TliU range «nn*i»t» of three block*, nr »tn:i)l range*, nml two «<i!it irj hill*, one like nil invert "1 ImiwI iitvI the other 
mumbling it pyramid. All at* a limit way from the riv.tr. 
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After jmssing very similar country to that already described, the Ilea. I of the Beddcn 
rapids is reached, at kilometre 3"k> from the Allien lake('). The stream, here, is verv 
strong and many rocks project above the water surface. The banks, on l>c>tli sides, are from 
a to 6 metres over the river which here swings to the north, after a rather wide bend to the 
west, caused by the projecting ridge on the right baud, above mentioned. The count rv to 
the left of the river is stony and, at a kilometre away, a succession of rockv and broken 
ridges stand up. On the right hand, wide Hat* extend for alnnit JSOO metres, after which the 
laml rises in a bush-covered slope. The Xile at liedden is separated into two channels, (each 
full of rapids) by a high and rocky island. At the southern end is a sheer cliff 20 metres 
high, rising vertically from the water in a wall of lure rock. The island, which is about HO 
metres high at its highest point, is covered with tree* and bush. The left baud channel is 
(!0 metres wide, but the great mass of the water passes down that to the right which has a 
breadth of 5)0 metres. A little lower down, it contracts to 40 metres. The stream here is 
very deep. The water-marks, as measured in March 15103, show a maximum flood-rise of 1 
metre. The scene at these rapids is a very impressive «>ne. |Kirficularlv in the early morning, 
when the sun is shining full on the eastern face of the c liffs. At that time, the black rocks 
are mirrored with an accuracy that brings out each small detail in the water which, although 
calm on the surface, indicates by the swirls and eddies which rise continuallv from the 
depths below, how strong is the force by which it is being urged down the narrow channel 
which lies before it. After passing through this contraction, the river, in the right-hand 
channel, widens out to 100 metres and a multitude of rocks fill itsentire extent. The Heddeii 
island is Wh broad and long, in platvs having a breadth of nearly 300 metres. It is well 
wooded and some fine lime 'trees, planted in the time of Emin Pasha, still lietir fruit. In 
this reach, papyrus is rare and ambatch is not met with ( ! ). At kilometre 360, the liedden 
island ends. Others serrate the channel to the north, but none of them as large as that at 
the south end of the rapids. 

For the next three kilometres, the river jiasses l>etween wide Hats and at the 363rd 
kilometre. Fort Herkelcv is reached. It is situated <>u the right hand ridge, about 800 vards 
from the Xile. The present fort is nothing but a collection of straw huts, surrounded bv a 
zeriUi, forming an enclosure of from 70 to X0 metres square. It is garrisoned by retired 
Soudanese soldiers who cultivate a little maize and millet. The Commandant is a irensioned 
native officer who lives in a small hut of his own (*). A very extensive view is obtained 
from this ridge which is some 70 metres above the river. The Nile here makes a long swing 
to the north-east. To the west, as well as to the north, forest and bush extend to the horizon, 
in an undulating c.\|mnse of dark green, the level lieiug broken by occasional (teak* and by 
a distant range of hills of lieautiful outline. To the south, the bush, which covers the ridge, 
blocks all view and, looking to the east, the wooded valley of the Kit river can lie distinctly 
trace* I. Descending from the ridge to the Xile, a dry "khor" is fussed on the eastern 
bank. This "khor" has a width of 126 metres and a depth of 2.2a metres. It was 
evidently once a channel of the river, but, except for a narrow strip on its western edge, is 
now never Hooded ('). The river, opjKisite Fort Herkelev, is divided into three channels by 
two wtxsled islands which are situated at the northern end of the Heddeu rapids. Down- 
stream of these islands, the Xile is a fine stream, varying from 400 to aOO metres in width 
and. except for occasional sunken rocks, clear of all obstaclcs( v ). The stream is strong and 

{') TIk-m* are the hint mjiiiti' on t lie lluhr-el-tieliel. mid the <>n the Nile, until Shuhhiku. north «f Khnrtmitn. i* reuehed. 

(') Although l«>lh these waivr-ptuutM !hmrl»h liiMirtantl v in th>- river south of Xiiimli. throughout th<' i*it;inn 1 i»icmhi, 
i t-, from Nitimli to liedden. thev ultuoet diwppair. After the cntnrnt'l* are m»»ed, thev r>-aiii— ar . 

I*) At olio metre* In the eu*t, are the ruin* of the iitiiiitdotied fort, mid the • |iitirtrr. otiee o«rii|»ied h\ the Etiull-h Offieei-.* 
Tlii- fort «i>» situated on the highest |»>int of the ridge, but a long wnv from the rher The remiiri- of four round huildiug*. 
which formed ft riiiiidningle. t>ti1l e\iflt- Some Inirnl Mi'U" of (mini tree, -tiuul no in the rehire of the ,'jwire. It i- :i nieliinrhoS 
looking Kjxit. 

(*) The hitiil Mweeii tlii- "klior" and the rivur via* owe iiri i-l:unl 22.". metre, wide, It now form- the en»lerti linnk 
('•) These Minfcen r.«ek« ri.iittuue. nt iut -rva!». a» f ir M <i»«idolo.r». -,.,-1 re*t»r imig ttW.t. « .lit), of tint j.l i - •. ditti nit. if 
not ibnjrermi-, 
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tlic gencnil direction is north-easterly. The lianks average 5 metres in height aliovc the 
water ami broad flats extend upon either side. Many inlands, some of considerable size, art; 
met with. To the west, the land rises very gradually from the river. On the east, the 
ridge runs north, at a distance of about a kilometre. 

At kilometre 374. the Kit river is reached. This, which ranks next in importance to 
the Asua, of the tributaries north of Nimuli, enters the Nile on its eastern lunik, almost at a 
right angle. Its section is as follows:— 

The l>ed- width is 169 metres, with a sharply -define" 1 channel and banks l.fi metres high. 
On the right hank, is a licrm, (J metres in width and on the left, a similar step, 38 metres 
broad. Both of these Ijerins are covered with heavy grass ami, lievond them, the land rise* 
in another step, about 1.25 metres in height. The flooddevel, as shown by the marks on the 
Umks, a|)|>eurs to he only 1 metre above the bed. but it seems probable that, in high Hoods, 
the lierms are, if not covered, on a level with the water. This would mean a rise of at least 
l.ti metres ('). During the dry season, the; bed of the Kit is an expanse of coarse sand and 
not a drop of water, or even of moisture, is visible. Aliout 0.30 metres kdow the surfac e, 
however, water is met with. The vellow colour of the sand, the flatness of the bed and the 
regularity of the hanks give this channel, when dry. a singular appearand. 

The Kit rises in the Lumoga mountains (*), in latitude 53' north and lias a length of 
wane 145 kilometres. Its general direction is north-westerly. At times, it is quite 
imfordable and it must bring down a large volume of water during the rainy season. 
Further to the south, the bad is rocky ami is said to contain jkioIs of water all the year 
round ('). 

Four kilometres downstream of the Kit junction, the Rejaf hill and the Belgian 
settlement of that name are josscd. The western ridge here comes down to the Nile, marked 
by two small rocky eminences, about 15 metres in height. It terminates in the conical hill 
of Rejaf which is only a few hundred metres from the water's edge. The Hejaf hill is a 
perfect cone (*). On the top is a mass of n»ck, resembling the rums of an old castle. It 
was jiossibly once a volcano, the rocks on the |>enk forming the crater ami the outer surface 
of the hill being disintegrated by the weather (*). On the slope is the mushroom-sha])cd 
rock, mentioned by Sir Samuel Baker (*). The Nile, opposite llejaf. has a width of between 
500 and <>00 metres. On the west, the land slojies up from the river and immediately to 
the north of the hill, the Belgian fort and station, are situated. The houses are neat- 
looking and have thatched roofs and verandahs. Some of the huts extend to the base of the 
hill. There are no trees and the country all round is very open and bare of bush. Rejaf 
is very subject to earthquakes ('). On the plain, upstream of Rejaf, the troops of the Congo 
Free Suite defeated the Dervishes, dust above Rejaf and close to the east bank, are two 
tiny rocky islets and, below the station, is a large one, covered with grass and reeds. Some 
Bnri hut*) and villages are located on the right bank of the Nile, close to the water. 

North of Rejaf, the character of the country, adjoining the Nile, completely changes 
ami what may be called the •'marsh" formation commences ("). Alow ridge follows the 
water's edge on either bank. Beyond this again, on both sides, is a wide depression, full of 
tall elephant-grass and very swampy. This depression is of varying width and extends 
to the high forest-land which marks the border of the Nile valley. Downstream of Rejaf 

(') ll limit hf iviiu-iiiIr>ivi! that. |irvvi«u* to A|iril IWHI, wlifii tin-*' nu(<i> wvrr insula, thriv Imtl n Ions |»ri<xl of droiijrht 
iin.L iin.iT-.iwr. tin? rainfall hitil Ihn-h ex. -j.tioiinllj smuty for H>>v*mt yt>or» in «uci>-««icni. This aci-oonl* fur ull the HimmI mnrka. 
r«.|fi«t. ri-.l .luring tliiv journey, beinj; m much tielow llicwv .h.mn l>r the pup*, in the Ultvr month* of lu*l war. 

(*) lt» iMMin-m an- not vrry fur from tho»<> of thr Alappl. 

(') Kit. |irni.HUH.v,l ' Ki- t." intli- rUiri limn.- for lliii.»tr.nrn. Tlo- AniUuill it " lUhr ltiunliu.' >>r. 'S:u»t> rivtr." In il« 
<i|i|»t mi< h^B It l» (iillcil tlo- (iomoro. 

(t) K'-lkin «iv.'» tin- h«-ii{ht of thin hill n- 111 ni.trv*. 
(*') Bakkr •• Allwrt Xymiui." 
(,«) ll.iil. 

I 7 ) A.vonlinjr to rVlkiu. thf iioiix- •-Hi-jaf iioiiiia •• Kurtli.|Uuk>-" In tin- Buri ilhilcit. 
(») Thi- ior»iiulioiM lmm. trri«» thf lluhr-. -Mli-M f..r null) hun«lr>il niili^ to Hi- north. 
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the river is very wide and the channel is full of large islands which split it up into several 
passage*. From this point to lake No, i.e., to the end of Bahr-el-GeM, this river never, 
even at its lowest, flown in one single channel. 

At kilometre 37,5, the Lungwi mountain is passed on the east bank, 1-5 kilometres 
from the river. The swumps here have a width of l'2h kilometres. Lungwi is a round- 
topjied hill that stands up some 150 metres, or more, above the surrounding country. Like 
all the hills in this region, it is thickly forested, but with great blocks of granite projecting 
through the trees. A little further downstream, the river approaches to within 300 metres 
of its base. The eastern flats present the aspect of an almost continuous line of Bari huts 
here and, at kilometre 870, the village of Ibrahimia is arrived at. From this place, two 
separate ranges of hills are visible in the western plain. The nearest, called Kurrak, is 
some f> to <• kilometres west of the Nile. It is a group of irregularly-shaped peaks. The 
other, Kajur, is a good deal further to the west and has two {teaks only, both of them 
conical in shape. For several kilometres north of Ibrahimia, the river alternately approaches 
and recedes from the eastern high land, thus forming a scries of swampy bays between 
the successive headlands of the ridge. Into all of these bays, drainage lines run down from 
the forest which here covers the high table-land in all directions. At kilometre 3S5, this 
ridge is high and masses of granite project aliove the surface. From here, a range of low 
hills, with four peaks, is visible on the east, some 0 kilometres away and another, lower, 
but with the same number of peaks, rises al)ove the forest, at a distance of between '2 and 3 
kilometres. At kilometre 392, the Lokadero river joins the Nile on the east. This river 
is a miniature edition of the Kit, with a similar, dry, sandy bed and well-defined channel. 
The width of this stream is 3"> metres and the banks are 1 metre high. It has a north- 
westerly course. Beyond the Lokadero, the lain! rises into a high, flat plateau, covered with 
pretty open forest, containing some fine trees. This stretches to the east as far as it is 
jxwsible U* observe and, alwve it, the Belinian mountain rises in the distance, forming a 
striking land-mark, visible for many kilometres. On either side of the river are wide 
marshes, covered with a thick growth of tall reeds and occasional clumps of |>apyrus. The 
islands continue in the channel which is here extremely wide. The plateau averages from 7 
to 8 metres alx>ve the marshes. At kilometre 395, on the above plateau, the station of 
Gondokoro on the east bank of the river, is reached ( '). 

Since 1901, much progress has been made in the direction of improving Gondokoro. 
New lines have l>eeu selected for the troo|»s, to the south of the old ones and good huts 
have been erected for the men. At the same time, comfortable houses have been built for 
the English officials, both civil and military. The roads are good and the jungle has been 
cleared away. Altogether, the station now shows but little resemblance to the desolate spot 
visited in 1901 ('). There api>ears. however, to l>e a possibility of difficulty in the future, 
with regard to Gondokoro. The river has made a severe set on the cliff, ujxin which the 
station is situated and the action of the current is to gradually eat away the high clay 
bank. Much of it has already gone, including the site on which the Austrian Church and 
Mission formerly stood. It is to l»e feared that, unless protective works are undertaken, 
those portionsof the bank, ujion which some of the houses are situated, will share the same 
fate and disappear into the river. The Nile gauge at Gondokoro, is situated not far from 
the Collector's house. That erected in 1901 was carried away by a boat. In 1903, a new 
one was put up by Captain Lyons, of the Egyptian Survey Department, of the j«tteni which 
he has introduced all over the Soi-.c'an, i.e.. a gauge following the slope of the river Imnk, 
and lying flush against it. 

(') Gordon jelvw tli<< Intltu.l- of Gondokoro »» 4 .11 north, mid tit- loi.eitude ,i» :«| 4S 4<i' ea-t. The altitude* five i 
l>v different imthoritie. ditfc-r very ymitlr, 

(') Writing in Iful. the following remark* were made: - Gondokoro. although :. healthy-looking ntntlon. ha« a denerted" 
•^.pennm--.-. The l.uil.linjt* iontra»« b.it |.oorly with Chow-of the Belifinn- at hmU, ami Kirn. What U required. i» a wlioU-Kile'' 

•\lreiraneeof the fore*t and ImihIi. f..r n considerable radius. drainage of the *»imi|e. and hollow., mid «l onMnietion of h >mW 

••writable t«. the , limute .-• E*v|i| N 21WI. roreiei. Offl. e. Wile Hook. 
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Proceeding down the Bahr-el-Gebel from Gondokoro ('), the whole character of the 
river speedily changes (*). In the place of a rapid stream, flowing in a narrow channel, 
with a heavy bed-sloj>e and lietween high banks, the Nile, north of the cataracts, winds it* 
way between vast marshes, with a low velocity, in a broad channel, and between numerous 
islands. The banks are low and the width, both of the valley and of the flooded area, is very 
great. Papyrus, reeds and ambatch replace the forest trees met with to the south and, 
except at a very few spots, throughout its course to Lake No, it passes through a country, 
probably, as dreary-looking and, as desolate as is to be met with anywhere in the known world. 

On leaving Gondokoro, navigation is rendered difficult by shoals and the maze of 
channels and islands. For some distance, mountain \ eaks are still visible and the flat 
ugliness of the landscape is thereby relieved. On either side of the river bank, up to these? 
ranges, extends a broad expanse of reeds and grass, bounded by the dark forest line. The 
Balir-el-Gebel, between (iondokoro and Lado, has a width of from 250 to 300 metres and 
the depth ranges from 2. to 2*5 metres. Islands and side-channels abound, and in Hood, it 
is difficult to say which is the main stream (*). 

Lado is situated on the west bank of the Nile, at 407 kilometres from the Albert lake, in 
latitude 5° 1' 33" north ( 4 ). It is surrounded by swamps. The height of the bank is from 
5 to 5*5 metres above the river and here, as at (iondokoro, the action of the water is very 
severe. The soil is light and sandy and a large portion of the bank is yearly eaten away 
by the current. Both \au\o and Gondokoro are stations which have lieen in existence for 
years. With the present set of the river, it looks as if both would disapjHjar before many 
years elapse. Lado was for long the capital of the Equatorial Provinces of Egypt, and it 
was here that Kmin Pasha lived and governed. Traces of his old fortifications are still 
visible. The enclosure would seem to have been formerly, about 700 metres broad, but so 
much of the area, once comprised within it, has been cut away by the river, that it is 
difficult to say what were its original limits. The Belgians at Lado have done a great dead 
in the way of housing their troops. The majority of the houses are built of burnt brick, 
with conical thatched roofs. The latest approved ty|K* appears to be a circular hut, built 
upon brick arches, so as to insure that a current of air shall jmss freely underneath the 
building. Although ugly, these houses are serviceable and well suited to the climate. The 
house of the Commandant is considerably larger than the others. Lado is a desolate look- 
ing spot, surrounded by a flat plain, covered with bush. It is swampy in places and 
stretches from the river for some 3 kilometres. Beyond, the forest commences and the land 
gradually rises to the spurs of (!ebel Lado which stands out, a prominent laud -mark, at a 
disuiiK-e of from 1 5 to 20 kilometres west of the station. The country appears to be deserted 
by the inhabitants and the food for the troops has to l>e brought from a very long distance. 
In front of Lado is a low island, ujk>h which vegetables, bananas and castor-oil plants are 
grown. This island is 1"25 metres above low-water level in the river. There appears to 
be no trade worth mentioning and but little cultivation. A little ivorv is brought in. 
India-rubber is, apparently, not found within any reasonable distance of the Nile here. 
The riverain inhabitants have mostly migrated to the opposite bank. They suffered heavily 
from the drought in 1H90 and 11)00. Fever is very prevalent during the rainy months, 
but does not appear to lie of such a deadly type as at Kirn, lower down the river. 

At kilometre 410, a channel branches off to the west(*). The width of the valley now 
contracts to some 5 or fi kilometres and the islands are very numerous. The flats, on either 

(') The following |»ik>-* luivr hern largely taken fmin th«- Re|Htrt on tin- Bahr-el-Oehel, nuide in June IWM. Foreign 
Oflioe Blw" Bunk- Kxyjit X" 2-1901. The description <if thin river, a« imw given, where it varies, from th:K of the Re|«rt in 
•lueftion, i* bated upon uwre recent knowledge. 

O Thin |H>rtiun uf the journey in mwie hv nteniner. while hetweeii Xirmili anil tioinlokuro. it lint In lie iimile on fu*t. 

(') A point ahout 3 kilometre* eoutb of Lndo, wi»» nelnted im the di* hnrgc «ite. 

(') The altitude of Lndo (liven hy Felkin in 4»i! metre*. Junker give* it a» tu i metres ahove tin; «ai. 
( 5 ) The frontier lietween (he I'gn'iula Protectorate nuil the Kgvptiu:i Soudin touchy* the oast bank of the Nil* »t 
kilometre 4*'i, at a -khor." or hike, which runs ■■[> into the heirt of (he forest. 
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side, are wide.. Such a labyrinth of streams winds through the»*e grassy HutN that, without 
an experienced pilot, navigation is very difficult, more especially as the depth of water is 
nowhere great and rarely exceeds 3 metres. Hippopotami are numerous and particularly 
obtrusive. At kilometre 437, the river leaves the western bank and crosses the swamps to 
the east. Here the station of Mongolia has been formed. This is the most southerly of 
the outposts of the .Soudan garrison on the Bohr-el -Gebel. The forest lias ljeen cleared 
away and huts erected for the troops, as well as houses for the British officials. Mongalla 
seems likely to be as healthy as it is |K>*sih)e for any of the stations on the Bahr-el-<Tebel 
to lie. The site is well chosen and the forest and hush have been removed for a long 
distance from the quarters of the troops. A Nile-gauge has been erected here. At kilometre 
440, still skirting the eastern shore, the high land and trees come down close to the water's 
edge. Here is a good wooding station. Some two kilometres to the north, a large "khor" 
joins the river, forming a picturesque lake in the heart of the forest. Sigus of elephant 
are very plentiful here. North of this place, the river averages from 2.i0 to 300 metres in 
width. At kilometre 446, the western branch which bifurcated l*low l^ado at kilometre 
410, rejoins the main stream. 

At kilometre 449, a large lake ojk'iis out in the western forest. At one end of it, the 
Uulo mountain forms a background, making an imposing picture. A couple of kilometres 
further north, two more lakes on the same side of the river, are enclosed by forest. All 
along this reach, the main channel skirts the western l»nk and at kilometre 4">3, Kiru is 
arrived at. 

Kiru is one of the Belgian stations in the Lado Enclave. It is on the west bunk of the 
Nile, in latitude .V 5 12', or 5° 13', north. It is a picturesque looking place, surrounded by 
forest, in which are some fine trees. The bank, on which the station stands, is from o to 
<; metres above water-level. The erosion, caused by the current here, is greater even than 
at Lado and large masses of the cliff which is vertical, are constantly falling into the 
water. The huts at Kiru are well laid out and neatly built. The cantonment is surrounded 
by a wooden stockade, armed with Krupp guns. The Commandant's house is a comfortable- 
looking structure, with a good thatched roof and a deep verandah. Upon an island, opj>osite 
the station, are many Paw Paw trees and vegetables art; grown. Beyond this, there apjiears 
to be no cultivation. The garrison is said to consist of 400 men. It possesses a small 
]juddle steamer (the Win Kerrlhiurn) and several steel boats. The Negro soldiers of the 
Congo Free State forces differ largely from the inhabitants of the Nile valley. In figure 
they are short and squat and some of them are much tatooed. They are said to be largely 
recruited from the caunil»d tribes. 

North of Kiru, the river scenery is fine and luxuriant tropical vegetation abounds. 
Giant Euphorbia are a marked feature of the forest. The whole of the banks and most of 
the trees, are coveued with a velvety looking mass of creejjers. A bluff, 3 to 4 metres high, 
projects into the stream, hut the action of the current is so strong that the friable soil is 
being rapidly eaten away. The face of this cliff is perforated by myriads of holes, made 
by a very beautiful and tiny sjxx-ies of bee-eater. These birds have rose-coloured wings, 
with bronze-coloured bodies. They add much to the beauty of a very lovely scene. 

The trees on the west are, as a rule, finer than those in the eastern forest. The west 
tank, at the water's edge, is from 1 to l'2o metres high, but rises rapidly to a height of 4 
or 5 metres above the water. At kilometre 4Gt>, the river leaves the western forest which 
it has followed for so long and traverses the marshes again. Below Kiru, the depth of the 
stream increases. Upstream of that place, it has rarely been more than from 2 to 3 metres. 
This river varies immensely in width. In some places it is from 200 to 30D metres broad, 
in others, only NO to 90 metres. At kilometre 47S>, the channel again bifurcates, the two 
branches re-uniting at kilometre 4S6. There are so many islands and so many side channels, 
that it is almost, if not quite, iuqiossiblc to find the whole stream contained in one single 
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channel. At kilometre 492, the river which hn-s wound alsait through the swauips fur so 
long, approaches the eastern Imnk. In thus crossing the marshes, an excellent idea of the 
general section of the valley is obtained. In the centre, the flats on cither side are |>crhaps 
0'60 metres above the water; towards the water's edge, they rise to a height, of 1-25, and 
sometimes l'o metres. The lower portions are marked by a series of lagoons. In moderate 
floods, the high lands are not topped by the water. In the Horn! of 1903, which was a 
very high one, the whole area of the valley, which is here from 12 to 14 kilometres in width, 
was under water. 

At kilometre 493, a magnificent tree is situated on the eastern shore. It makes a 
htriking land-mark and is on the extreme edge of a jH?rj>eiidicular Imnk. 3 metres above the 
water. As there is great erosion here, it is to l« feared that this fine tree will not long 
remain. The forest rises rapidly from the water and, at its highest point, is quite »5 to 7 
metres over river level. 

For the next 12 or 13 kilometres, the river bends ami winds in an interminable series 
of twists. There is hardly a straight reach anywhere. The average width is SO metres, 
and the depth 3.5 metres. The Imnks are very sandy, as are the flats which show up aUivc 
the water surface. Occasional small islands separate the channel into two, or more, brunches. 
There is a decided ridge on either side of the main channel, upon which ore located a few 
groups of Jiari hut* surrounded by dhurra fields ('). The high land does not average 
more than 100 to 200 metres in width and, in exceptional Hoods, even this is topped. East 
and west <>f these ridges are wide depressions, in whic h lagoons are formed and winding 
channels wander. These flats are covered with high grass. The width of the valley is 
from 9 to 10 kilometres. At kilometre 50(5, the channel bifurcates, forming a grassv island, 
from 800 to 1,000 metres in width. At kilometre 533, these two chnnncls reunite, the 
eastern lieing the deeper of the two ('). From here, for many kilometres, the river runs 
close to the eastern bank. It winds continually and there are occasional loops of swam)), 
but, as a whole, it follows the high land closely. The Imnk is from 2 to 2.5 metres high 
and. in places, is j»er|iendicular. At such points, there is always great erosion. The scenery 
much resembles that of the lilue Nile. The forest close to the river, the high banks, the 
profusion of creepers and undergrowth, the boils and eddies of the water along the 
curves combine to form a picturesque seime, utterly different from that usually met with on 
this part of the Ituhr-eMJeliel. 

The Bari are now replaced by Dinka. and the difference is nt once apparent. In the 
place of the untidy and badly built "Tukls" of the Itari, the Dinka huts are neat and 
commodious. 

At kilometre 561, the Dervish "Dem," or fort, so long held by the Emir Arabi 
Dafallah, is jiasscd on the east Imnk. The spot is well chosen for defence, as the river 
sweeps round it on two sides. The Imnk all round has U-en cleared of bush for a long 
way. The "Dem" is surrounded by a mud wall, forming a rectangle, of which the river 
forms one side. The enclosure is some 700 metres long by 400 metres deep. The Imnk 
is 1.5 metres high, with an outer ditch 1 metre deep by 1.5 metres wide. At the comers 
are small watch towers. 

For the next ten or eleven kilometres, the river hugs the high eastern Imnk, which is 
from 2, to 2.5 metres aliove the water and is, of course, never flooded. The forest consists 
of thick bush, with a few large trees. A distinctive feature is the thicket of small Deleb" 

(') In lit*- rt<»>d of I'.nci. Imu wviv »nbnn i>'nl ii|> to tli" n-.f- niiU tin' |wn|tlr liml to moot,- to tli.' n ainlaiul 

(*) Simv tlii» written. Mr. I'mig. in tin 1 tii'intli of S,-|»trtiiliiT 11* iH. im» imilisl tin' we»t<-ni rhamipt In u MrwinT. Tin - 
lloncl, which mi. mi .-m ••|.tioiioll\ hijrh om\ wji* thru nt it* hlithi-*!. H.- ili-M-rihe* thi» twiun-h as <i Him- river, fruui H*i to l.Hi 
nirtn-4 broinL nni). exivpt nt the wuith end, wImtp tin- ih-pth wa* only 2.5 in«-trv«. it wn» ."» metre* ilWp throughout. Thi« 
i liaiiiiel i« «tmi|chti-r Own that to tin- .•»»» and «)iould, when tnuiiiiijt work- arc undertaken. »»• *h< ted n* the true river. It 
follows tin- western hi|{h Imnk pretty i lo.ely. whtrh. hm. is well wooded. There are w-ivrnl village., l.nt tin- native* (Aliahj 
ureiniw-nihly poor. The women wear n pin* of <pmrt«-i ry«lnt. utile',; throiiith the lower lip. Tin; im-n him.' th- hend. Thi» 
win proUihls the rhrtiHii-l followed by Itiki-r III |S«3. 
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palms which cover* the ground. Not one in five hundred of these plants appears to develop 
into a tree, but they form an extremely dense undergrowth. The Bahr-el-Gebel here, is a 
fine stream, 80 to 90 metres wide, with a strong current. On the west, the marshes stretch 
into space. The valley in this reach must be quite 10 kilometres across. 

At kilometre 570, Nor is reached on the east bank, in latitude 6(V 12' 46' north. Thin 
is a collection of Dinka villages which stretches northwards, (outside of the swamps), almost 
to the Bahr-el-Zaraf. The forest stands back from the river, but the high bank comes close 
to the water, except where a large back-water, or lagoon, |»sses through it for some 2 
kilometres ('). A few tall "Deleb" |>alm.s stand out as land-marks. Bor itself is neither 
large nor important, but, like all Dinka villages, it is well kept, neat and clean. The hut* 
are circular in shape. They are plastered with mud and have conical, thatched roofs. Each 
has a small door, through which the inhabitants crawl. The people show no signs of shyness 
and appear comfortable and contented. They possess large herds of cattle. 

North of Bor, the "sudd" country, properly so-called, commences, although the real 
Kwamps are not reached until north of Glials ShamW. The character of the marshes 
changes. North of this place, papyrus and ambatch. with those reeds which require to 
have their root* under water for a great portion of the year, take the place of the grasses 
met more to the south. The general level of the swamps too is much lower. 

After leaving the high laud on the east of Bor, and proceeding downstream, the banks 
are low and flat, rarely being more tlian 0.25 to 0.30 metres above the water. At kilometre 
576, the high land on the east has receded to 3 kilometres' distance from the river (*). Many 
natives are to l>e se?n fishing, ami hippopotami are abundant. At kilometre 579, a large lake, 
or lagoon, 5 kilometres in breadth, is passe 1, the river winding round it, for a long distance, 
in a series of sharp curves. Large clumps of papyrus stand up in the marshes. At kilo- 
metre 614, another larg<" lagoon, known as Lake Powcndacl, commences. The Bahr-el-Gebel 
circuits this lake for some 0 or 7 kilometres, separated from it by a belt of swamp. This 
belt varies in width, from a few hundred metres, to two kilometres. Lake Powentlael, at 
its broadest point, is 3 kilometres in width, but is very shallow. Its surface is dotted with 
many small papyrus islets and it is connected with the river by several inlets. 

Between this point and Kanisa, at kilometre 687. there is little to describe. The whole 
of this reach is desolate-looking and monotonous. The banks, where they exist at all, are 
flat and low, rarely being 0.50 metres over the water. Tamarisk is common and large 
clumps of papyrus imminence. A line of trees on the eastern horizon, some 12 to 15 
kilometres away, appears to mark the limits of the swamps. It is easy to see how the 
Bahr-el-Zaraf marshes are formed. At every few hundred metres, the river spills into 
them. These spill-channels are deeply cut, with vertical sides, a* if dug by hand, and the 
amount of water discharged by them in flood, must be very great. In size, they vary 
considerably. Their average breadth is from 3 to 5 metres, but some are as much as 16 metres 
wide. Between Bor and Kanisa, a distance of some 117 kilometres, 129 spills were counted, 
of which 97 were on the east bunk. Probably many more escaped observation. 

Kanisa ('), or " Hciligen Kreuz," in latitude 6" 46' north, is the site of the Austrian 
Mission Station which was located here for many years. The church and buildings were 
situated on the eastern bank and their traces are said to be still visible. A large fruit 
garden formerly existed on the west hank ami some of the lemon and orange trees are 
still alive. The Mission was abandoned in 1864, or 1865, on account of the deadly effects 
of the climate. The only inhabitants now are a few Dinka. Kanisa is the principal 
wooding station for steamers making the journey through the "sudd." The forest is very 

l'l liitnloti mention* Hurup an inconvenient wording fttAtitm. 

('/ The pi:!! 1 , wlierf thwe hcimIm-* eunuaem-t' on thr t»«L nmat 1«- the IikuI uf the channel which Mr. (Irogan ku immej 
the "Oerfrudt! Nile." Sm A[if VI. 
I') Kair.sx in Arabic. mean* achiinh. 
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thick and consists of mimosa, naUk, and a few Euphorbia. It is continuous, as far its tlie 
Imtiks of the river Kohl, 100 kilometres to the went of the Nile. 

At kilometre 734, Abu Kika, north latitude 0° .54', is (lasscd. Here, the western forest 
again approaches the river and the bank is dry. Thick bush comes down to the water's 
edge, but the trees are about 1,500 metres away. The village of this name is inland and is 
not visible from the river. North of Abu Kika, the as| eet of the landsca|M>, for the next 
12 or 14 kilometres, is extremely desolate, with papyrus-covered marshes stretching in all 
directions. The river itself, alternates between long, straight reaches, or easv curves, and a 
series of sharp twists and bends which form a regular maze through the swam>>s. The 
water-surface is covered with masses of detached plant- of the '* Pistia Stratiotes." The 
moan velocity of the stream, during the low- water season, is 25 kilometres j»er hour. The 
average depth is 5 metres and the average width from 50 to 60 metres. Throughout this 
reach, the same dreary scenery prevails. The river recedes a long way from the western 
forest and, on both sides, an expanse of reeds and water extends. The width of the 
swam|>ed area here cannot be less than 30 kilometres ('). 

At kilometre 742 and 744, two outlet* lending to the Bahr-el-Zaraf, take off from the 
eastern bank('). For many kilometres, the river winds round the eastern edge of the great 
Shambe lagoon, separated from it by a band of marsh and reeds, about 600 metres wide. 
This lake is from 6 to 8 kilometres loug, and more than 2 kilometres in breadth. Its depth 
averages l - 5 metres. At kilometre 766, the Shambe lake ends, joining the Nile by a wide 
an I shallow opening. On the west bauk of this sheet of water, is situated the jmjsI of Ghaba 
Shainbe (_*'), in latitude 7° 6' 12" north. This station is some 2 kilometres from the river. 
It is a very dreary-looking sjiot, consisting of a few huts and offices, situated on the shore of 
the lake which is very flat. The western country is about 0*60 metres above the water, but 
rises as the forest is reached. Shambe is now an important place, as it is the Nile Post of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. East of the river here, the papyrus marshes stretch to the horizon. 

Seven kilometres downstream of Shambe, i.e., at kilometre 773, the Bahr-el-Zaraf 
takes off the Nile, following a false channel of the river for some distance, before branching 
to the east. The width of this river, at the head, is some 30 metres and the outlet is 
surrounded by a sea of marsh and high |>upyrus. Just u|>strcam of this point, there is a 
severe bend in the Bahr-el-Gebel which may one day give trouble in the shape of a block. 
As the steamer passe* this place, deeomixwed "amid" rises to the surface. 

The average breadth of the Geltcl river, throughout this reach, is from 50 to 60 metres. 
Its depth is some 5 metres. Between kilometres 772 and 71SX, occurred the four "sudd" 
obstructions which were removed in February 1901 by Lieut. Driiry, R. N.. and which were 
known as blocks Xos. 16, 17, IS and 19. All along this portion of its course, numerous 
channels join the Bahr-el Gcbel on both sides. Many islands, covered with ambatch and 
papyrus, separate the stream into numerous branches and the whole country is a waste of 
swamp. The river itself is extremely narrow here, not in >re than 25 to 30 metres in width, 
but from 6 to 7 metres deep. The false channel, above mentioned, in all but its depth, far 
more resembles the main river than does the true one. It is ban! to imagine that this 
narrow twisting stream can bu the Nile. It<* windings are bewildering. A tree, or the 

(') Aj> th» t»-nn "high land" is often n»<'d in de«LTibing th • *hon-» of Hi>« river, il should (»• etci.Uiued tluil it i» onlv •high" 
!•> rotn|«iri*oti, iniMrnui'h an it in ilrit-r t li it n the aurroutiding frwumpn. The river bank* ntmimiKr. ua rule, at a height ■ ■( 
ill*. .lit n i'j metres above the nummer water-level nwt the flat*, »ft*'r n eeutml d*|ire**ion, gradually rise until the forest it rvached. 
M«<ht of thi* area in siibtserired in an ordituiry iIihm1, and all of it in ■ high flood. The grmutd, however, is linn, soil rears a 
. . -.•••Uitioii other Uiiiii th* -audd" grasses. The awaiop* here differ from lli.».'Ui the north of Sliamhi, in that the uV,-H>»it on 
tl.. ir *nrf:ii-e. fonrk.il by decayed vegetatlm, doe* not exitf. On* im-iillarity of the river, in the*e porta, is, that it alway* *eern« 
ti* lie iipprouehitiir llu* higher land, Imii juat Iwfore reaching it, turn*, away from it again, in a maddening *erie* of |oo[i*, through 
tli - niar*h-ii- In each of the*.' loop-, is generally t<> l»* foiiml a large lagoon. Tlx' |»>itit» where thir river Umchei the luith bank 
an I rim* along it, are euiniuralively rare. Sum*' of the Ioujm arc reiiiirkaM**. iiini almost form a eirele. In one-.partie'itarlv, at 
kilometre 07*, the width of the strip of land, between the two bend* of the Hut. i* only oil metre*. 

(') httvr r»|«erleiiiw ban shown that these are inlets from the Kiver Awai. or Gertrude Kile, lnU> the Uiihr-el-<3ebel 
I t .l«l.l> in a low year, water flow* /mm the Nit.-. m/<» this ihannei. S.v A|i)icndix No. VI. 

(>l i ;li.ili:i ' or -(i:ilit" inittii* a for.nl. 

I-. 
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mnst of a lwat may lie visible at a com |iarati very short distance ahead and yet many 
kilometres of channel must be traversed before it is reached. The general course of the river 
here is due west. The false clumnel follows an easterly course, passing through numerous 
shallow lakes until it joins the main river again at kilometre 804 ('). 

At kilometre 807, and again at kilometre 812. channels come in from the west, both of 
which bring water into the Hahr-el-Gebel. These streams may possibly be the mouths of 
the river Jei, or Yei, which is supposed to join the Xile somewhere in this locality ('"'). 
North of this jK>int, the marshes extend in all directions and not a vestige of dry land is 
visible anywhere, until kilometre 844 is reached. Here the high land which is covered 
with thin bush, and is from 0*60 to 070 metres aliove the water, Iwunds the river channel 
on the east aud touches it at intervals up to kilometre 882. There is one break in this line, 
viz., at kilometre 862, where two or three small channels, or spills, leave the Xile, in an 
easterly direction. These arc said by the natives to be the most northerly feeders of the 
Hnhr-el-Zaraf. In 1900, a fine "Deleb" \ni\m stood on the water's edge at this jioint. It 
formed a land-mark that could be seen for a very long distance. It has now. unfortunately, 
disappeared, the current having cut away the bank u|kmi which is stood ('). 

After another interval of swamp, the eastern high land again approaches the river and 
runs }>arallel to it for 3 kilometres. A few Euphorbia are to be seen here. 

At kilometre 893, a "khor" joins the Xile, on the west bank, bringing in a strong stream 
of water ('). Two villages (Xucr) arc to be seen in thedistance. These arc probably Favor 
and Fatooah, of Perthes's map. Below this point, the Bahr-el-Gebel widens out. Its 
breadth, in places, is 200 metres, and its depth from 5 to 0 metres, with a mean velocity of 
2.5 kilometres per hour. The swamps continue as before and large shallow lagoons extend 
on either bank, separated from the river by a belt of j«pyrus. At kilometre 894, high land 
is visible to the west, at 1.5 kilometres from the river and, on the east, a line of palms, 
|>erhaps 11 or 12 kilometres distant, not improbably indicates the Unks of the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 
At kilometre 89(5, the width of the river is 90 metres, and the depth 7.5 metres, but very 
shortly Mow this point, the last of the remaining "sudd'* blocks commences ( J ). It is 
consequently necessary for steamers, navigating the river, to leave the true channel aud 
follow the false one, which takes off the west hank at an angle of nearly 90 degrees (*). 
The depth suddenly decreases to 1.5 metres. For some way, a network of channels confronts 
the navigator and very careful steering, with a knowledge of the jiassages to be followed, 
is required. Kach year, these channels change. What is, iu one season, the deepest chan- 
nel is, perhaps, the next year impassable. For 8 kilometres, the stream is split up into 
ninny different branches, all winding through papyrus swamp, but at the 905th kilometre, 
a line of broad and shallow lakes is reached. Thesii lakes have a depth of some 1.5 metres, 
at the deepest |>oiiit. but shoal rapidly towards the shores. A feeble, but distinct current 
jxisses through them to the north. Their breadth varies largely. In same places, it is only 
a few hundred metres and in others, as much as 1 or 5 kilometres. Their shores are 
fring"d by high papyrus and their surfaces are dot to! by countless "sudd" islands. There 
are, however, indications on both sides, that the high land is not very far distant. The 
true channel of the Bahr-el-Gelx-1 which lies to the wist of these latter, is said, by the 
natives, to skirt the dry laud ('). On the west, a line of fair-sized trees, at a distance of 
|M>rhaps 3 kilometres, shows that the swamps in that direction also have a limit. A very 

I 1 ) I'n-viinm to the i l,-«niii.-<- i.f b|ork« |fi to 19. tlii» fjil«e rh.innel wa» the only mix inutile line for ve*«el» e..injr Hi 

This was the runt* follow,™!, in IIMI, by Major I'eake and Lieut. Dniry, in making the journey lo Oondokoro. They 1 1 

the |Ki»«a)re very ilittir.ill. Ourilir the tmiisit they bent their nuliler Iwhv, anil went aground four lime*. 

f) Mr. Craig, who visited the Hnhr-el-liebel in the Hood of I!"**, duo* not think «o. but Micvin tluil the < liau n-1 uhti-h 
enter* the Nile at kilometre w.13. i« the true month of the Yei. 

i'| IVtherick give- an illustration of this |>ulm. in hi» l»«ok - Travel* in Central Afriea."' I^mdon, Isi'.'J. He ttute* th;it it. 
marked the iKHimWy between the Nner and Kvtch countries. 

M) Thi» is the stream 8u|i|k>— tl by Mr. C'raix to tie the month of the. Yei. 

(>) Thin in known il» block 15 and continue* for 6ome 37 kilometre*. 

l*| In April. 1901), the head of this channel was hloeked l.y s.nld but it was light and ci-ily removed. 
(0 lUcent investigation has proved that this i, not the .•*«•. 
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noticeable feature of those lonely lake** is the absence of animal life. No birds are to \x> 
seen and even hippopotami appear to avoid them altogether. At kilometre 920, these lakes 
stop, and another maze of channels, similar to those met with at their south end, confront* 
the navigator. Branches cross and recross one another, forming, between them, a bewildering 
labyrinth of islands. The services of a competent pilot are indispensable. At kilometre 9.»7 , 
these channels converge, apparently from all points of the compass, and another small lake, 
atxnit 2 kilometres in length and 500 metres wide, is reached. At the northern end of this 
lake, at kilometre 939, the block N 15 ends and the true river is again met with. The 
entrance to the blocked channel is difficult to find, but once found, there is no doubt about 
its being the real river. The sounding-rod shows a depth of from 5 to 6 metres, as against 
1.25 to 2 metres in the hike itself. The bed of this, the true channel, is filled to a considerable 
depth with decomposed "sudd." This rises to the surface, if disturbed, giving out bubbles 
and a noisome smell. The native "lleisses" who knew this channel when it was free from 
"sudd," state that one of the Dervish steamers, with boats containing ivory, was sunk in 
this part of the river ('). 

For the next two kilometres, the Bahr-el-Gebel follows a series of sharp curves, its 
average width being 00 metres and depth 5 to 7 metres. At kilometre 941, Hellet en 
Nuer, or Eliab Dok, is reached, in latitude 8" 1' 36" north. At this jx>int, the high lurid 
touches the west bank of the Gebcl ami stretches in a hroad expanse to the horizon. The 
bunk here is 1 metre above the water, but the land rises at a short distance from the river. 
This plain is evidently never swamped, even in flood. It is covered with a growth of 
Euphorbia, u Deleb" palms and bush. It commences at the small lake above mentioned, and 
continues along the river, with swampy intervals in the loops, as far as kilometre 967. 

At Hellet en Nuer itself, a branch of some size takes off the Bahr-el-Gebel on the west. 
This channel is not shown upon any existing maps and was first mentioned by Captain 
Gage, of the 7th Dragoon Guards, in his report upon his journey through the "sudd," in 
the winter of 1899-1900. It has a width of 66.5 metres at the head, of which 10 metres on 
either side, are filled by the swamp grasses. Its average depth, at low water, is 1 metre, 
and it* mean velocity 0.60 metres per second ("). Captain Gage's channel leaves the Bahr- 
el-Gebel at a right angle, but, some 500 metres downstream, it turns in a north- westerly 
direction. Captain Gage followed its course for some 61 kilometres, but was then stopped 
by "sudd." It seems not iraproljablc that this channel may form a junction between the 
waters of the Bahr-el-Ge!>el and those of the river Rohl, which discharges into the Bahr- 
cl-Ghazul. It would be interesting if this stream could be followed up and its outfall 
determined ('). A few kilometres below the head, its Ixodes are lined by a succession of 
Nuer villages ami its width increases to 200 metres. 

Proceeding downstream from Hellet en Nuer, the width of the Bahr-el-Gebel is very 
variable. In many places it is only 60 metres and, in others, as much as 150 metres. The 
general average may be taken as from 75 to 80 metres, and the mean velocity of the stream 
is over 2 kilometres an hour, at low water. The depth ranges from 5 to 9 metres, and, in 
placet*, is as much as 9 metres. Between kilometres 1028 and 1073. the "'sudd" blocks 
X«.s. 9 to 14 were met with, and removed by Major Peakc, in 1900. At block 14, what may 
lie termed the first series of ''sudd" obstructions ended, and with its removal, through 
navigation between Khartoum and Gondokoro was restored. The worst place in the river, 
as regards giving trouble, was at block 10 ('). 

('» Tile above, was written in 1»01, and liuring the cl.-ui-ini.i- of thi* channel In Ilu> statement of the Iltiwn l«*-n 
v.iitii-d. mill the steamer and boats have Wti found. Major Matthew* commenced the clearance of block l'», in 1W2, Init 
owing to the commencement of the rainy snuon, was obliged to atatndou tin: work before completion. In the winter of l'.f'l 
ami l!«>l, Lieut. Dtury, K.N., miuli- another attempt, twit failed to complete the work owing to severe illness. The hl.M-k lo 
filiation on the Hahr-el-Gels-l between Oondokoro and Khartoum. Mill, therefore, continue*. 

{') It* discharge, as m«i»ured in March l»H, was 21.74 metres cube per second. 

I') It is of course possible that it again And* is way inU» the Bihr-el-O >V I t'irouih *<oii! of th* large Iiixxm. !•» 
tin* north. 

(', This place will be more fully described in that part of this n-,«,rt which deal* more particularly with the -sudd. - ' 
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Throughout the whole of this reach of river, shallow lakes or lagoons bonier the Bahr- 
el-Gebel in continuous lines ('). Some of them are of considerable area, as a reference to 
the map of the river will show. They form nurseries for the growth of water-plants and 
are the chief muse of the blocks which form in the channel. Their depth rarely exceeds 1 
metre. The river frequently passes l>etween two of these lagoons, separated from them by 
a strip of papyrus. In winter these "mayyehs" are open spaces of water, but, with the 
advent of the rainy season in April, their surfaces become covered with detached masses 
of floating vegetation. Many of them are connected by a series of openings with the river, 
and their water-level rises and falls with that of the latter. The loss of water, by evapo- 
ration on these shallow |»on<ls, is very great. 

It is difficult to say whether these lagoons are old courses of the Bahr-el-Gebel, long since 
tilled up, or whether they are the retnuiuiug traces of the vast lake which, as some imagine, 
once covered this area. The latter supposition appears to be the more probable, as the channel 
of the river is so deep and well-defined, that it appears hardly possible that it should have 
utterly disappeared. On the other hand, there is at least one instance where the river has 
l>een actually in process of vanishing i.e., between kilometres 900 and 940, in what is called 
block 15. In this reach, the water was quite stagnant and the !>ed of the river filled, 
for several metres, with a layer of decomposed sudd ; so much so, that it was difficult to 
trace the channel by sounding. It is reasonable to suppose that, unless it had !>een cleared, 
this reach of the river would, in time, have disappeared and been transformed into a series 
of " mayyehs " or shallow lakes. 

These lagoons are constantly changing their shape and, consequently, any map of the 
river attempting to describe them requires correction after every flood. New channels burst 
into the river and others fill up and disappear. North of kilometre 1058, these "mayyehs" 
are less numerous, and are smaller tlian they are upstream of this point. The average 
level of the Imnks, in March and April, varies from 0.20 to 0.35 metres above the river 
surface (*). 

Between kilometres 1059 ami 1079, the 5th, 6th, 7th and Kth "sudd" blocks were met 
with and cleared by Major Feake in 1900-1901. Here, swamps stretch to the horizon on 
lioth sides of the channel. At kilometre 1093. the ridge between the Bahr-el-Zaraf and the 
Bahr-cl-Gel>el is visible on the eastern bank. This ridge follows the latter river, to its 
junction with the White Nile at Lake No, at a distance varying from 1 to 3 kilometres. 
Between it and the river is deep swamp and high papyrus, while, to the west, the marshes 
extend to the horizon. 

North of kilometre 1093, the first four "sudd" blocks, eleared by Major Feake's party, 
occurred. From kilometre 1146, Like No stretches along the west bank, separated from 
the river by a broad area of papyrus and marsh. The width of the swamp, separating the 
river and lake, gradually decreases until, at kilometre 1156, it is merely a strip of papyrus, 
and the Bahr-el-Gchel joins the White Nile, or Bahr-el- Abyad, at the eastern corner of this 
lake, in north latitude 9 : 29', after having traversed a distance of 723 miles, from the Albert 
Nvanza lake. Its entry is effe tc 1 in a long sweeping curve, its gmcral direction at this 
jioiiit lieing to the north, or at right angles to the Nile, which here follows a course nearly 
due cast ami west. 

The scenery of the Bahr-el -Gcbel, throughout its course through the "sudd" region, is 
monotonous to a degree. Tin-re are no banks at all and, except at a few isolated spots, 
no semblanee of any ridge on the water's edge. Reedy swamps stretch, for many kilo- 
metres upon either side. Their expanse is only broken at intervals, by lagoons of open 
water. Their surface is only a few ivuti-n ;tre< alnve that of th • water-level in the 

I 1 ) Thrwr lajoou* »re kimwn iu "Ma>>vli»." 

(») Ther* levetf u* for 1901. la April 1901, «!>.- h.-i/ht* t,f thw Unkn »«r *»m*. <»•»-• I.. 0-1* m»lrv< »>»>».. thr vwl.-r 
but with an pqual volume |«i««in* down tlir riv.r. Thin may niran that vour of the Im»1 hu Kt in. 
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river, when at its lowest, ami a rise of half a metre floods them to an immense distance. 
These marshes are covered with a dense growth of water-weeds, extending, in every 
direction, to the horizon. Of these reeds, the principal is the papyrus, which grows in 
extreme luxuriance. The stems are so close together, that it is difficult to force a way 
through them and the plants reach a height of from three to five metres above the marsh. 
In addition to the papyrus, large areas are covered with the reed called "Um-Soof, 4 ' 
or "mother of wool," by the Arabs, another called •'Bus," and the tall feathery -headed 
grass so well known to Indian sportsmen by the name of "tiger" grass. The extent 
of these swamps is unknown, but, more especially to the west of the river, it must 
be enormous. In all probability, the greater jiortion of the region lying between the 
Bahr-el-Gebel and the Bahr-el-Ghazal is, in the rainy season, a vast marsh. To the east, 
their area is more limited, as the country beyond the Bahr-el-Zaraf gradually rises into 
alluvial plains, covered with dense grass and intersected by numerous swamp lines. These 
plains, as a whole, are above the level of the Nile, even when in flood ('). In the long island, 
lying within the loop formed by the Bahr-el-Zaraf with the main stream, there undoubtedly 
exist* a ridge of com|>aratively high land. II|»on this, a scanty population has settle* I. 
Except by occasional glimpses of trees and, more rarely, of a village, it is impossible to 
trace this ridge. Its limits are undetermined. It is surrounded on even - side, by a belt 
of almost impassable marsh. Throughout this whole region, more esj)ecially between Bor 
and Lake No. it is extremely rare to see any sign of human life. Even hippopotami, 
which in the White Nile swarm, ap|>ear to shun the swaui|is of the Bahr-el-Gebel. 
Beyond a few night herons, bird life is unrepresented, especially in the lower part of its 
«nirse. The water, on the contrary, teems with fish and crocodiles are constantly to b«* 
seen. The Bahr-el-Gebel has an evil name for mosquitoes and one that is well-deserved. 
With the disappearanw of the sun, they come forth in countless myriads and make life a 
burden until the luminary reappears above the horizon. The whole region has an aspect 
of desolation, beyond the power of words to describe. It must l>e seen to be understood. 
The ilark-green masses of the papyrus which hedge in the channel, although possessing a 
certain gloomy beauty, Ijecomc monotonous to the eye, when kilometre after kilometre is 
pissed without any change in the aspect of the landscape. Even on the rare occasions 
when it is ]>ossible to see over this hedge, no relief is experienced. In every direction, the 
sea of vegetation extends without a break. 

An occasional stunted mimosa is welcomed as a land-mark. The air is hot and steam v, 
while the whole region is malarious to a degree. No one can remain long in this portion 
of the river without experiencing a feeling of depression. Through these dreary marshes, 
the river winds, in a continual succession of loops and curves. As soon as one is passed, 
another commences. So numerous are these twists, that the loss of slope caused by them 
must be very great. When it is considered that the mean velocity of the Bahr-el-Gebel, 
at dead low-water, averages at least 2 kilometres per hour, it is evident that, were it 
possible for the river to avoid these curves and to follow a straight course from Bor to 
the White Nile, the surface-slope, under such conditions, would be considerable. The 
water of the Bahr-el-OreM is dark-coloured and contains little or no sediment. Very 
little amlwtch is met with in its northern reaches. 

(•) S«- A M »n.1ix No VI. 
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THE WHITE NILE, OR " BAHR-EL-ABY AD." 



At the |K>int where the Bahr-el-Gebel meet* the waters of the Buhr-el-Ghazal, is the 
shallow lake, known as Lake No, or " Moghren El-Buhur" ('). The Bahr-el-Gebel does 
not pass through this lake, but .skirts its eastern corner. From this point, a* far a* 
Khartoum, where it is joined by the Blue Nile, this river is known as the White Nile (*). 

On issuing from the Bahr-el-Gebel, the change in the character of the stream is at 
once apparent. North of Lake No, it is a broad river, open and fairly straight. The 
marshes on either side of the channel are wide and, for a considerable distance downstream, 
the river is se|*arated into two or more branches, by "sudd" islands. The papyrus and 
reeds are high and thick, but, (and here lies the difference l>etweeii the White Nile and the 
Bahr-el-Gebel), beyond the swamps on either side, high land, often covered with forest, 
is visible. The marshes, in many plaices, are as much as three kilometres in width, but the 
dry land is always within sight. 

At 5 kilometres from Lake No. or at 1 1(51 kilometres from Lake Albert, a large lagoon, 
known an the ''Mayyeh Signora," joins the Nile on the right bank ('). This channel, 
( which owes its name to the fact that it was explored by a Dutch lady, Madame Tinne, 
in 1863), is a flood-spill from the Bahr-cl-Gebcl, taking off this river from a point some 21 
kilometres upstream of its junction with the White Nile, at Lake No. The "Mayyeh 
Signora" has a width, even at low water, of some 500 metres. It skirts the forest on the 
right bank for a great portion of its length. Opposite this i; inayyeh," the left Ixank of the 
Nile is high and extends in a wide, treeless plain to the horizon. This plain, although in 
iik places low and swampy, is generally above the river-level, except in excessive floor!*. 
Between it and the river, a belt of swamp extends, varying in width from a few hundred 
metres to over a kilometre. On the right bank, the swamps are much wider and are 
intersected by a labyrinth of "khors" and marshes. When the grass is burnt, the general 
aspect of the country is not unlike the Norfolk coast at low tide, but uj on a very large scale. 
For some distance downstream of the "Mayych Signora" junction, a waste of swamps borders 
the channel on either side. It is difficult to tell, esjweially before the grass is burnt, where 
the solid ground begins anil ends, or what is the distance which separates the river banks. 
In flood, the horizon is bordered by high masses of papyrus, am hatch and other swamp 
grasses. Through them, the main channel winds, in a tortuous course, at times 150 metres, 
and at others only 50 metres in width. The water-surface is covered with masses of floating 
"sudd," some of large size. These masses, on reaching a shallow, ground and form 
islands. The channel in this reach is constantly changing ('). 

At 1222 kilometres from Lake Albert, the large island known as Tonga commences 
on the left of the main channel. In the low season it is not an island at all, but forms the 
left bank of the Nile. The channel, which separates it from the mainland, is dry at the 
southern end when the river is low. Tonga island is very low and its northern end is 
covered annually by the flood (*). Its width varies from 2 to 4 kilometres. Beyond the 

(') Lake X<«, <>r Xu, I* oroluhly a i "rnijili.ni i>( Xuer, and il ihotiM more oro|ieilv If called the Xiicr Like, u the 
inhabitant* in it» vicinity are of thnt tribe. " Moghrvn Kl-Uuhur" in the Arabic nam*. It memo- the " Meeting of the Riverv ' 

(») It. mi»t [irolnlily, received thin iimnr from the white tinge givm to its water* by th- Sohat river. Some limps make 
tin- White Nil* only roimiiemc from l>elow the Sotmt jiint-tion. 

(») The kil<iruetraj{e from Lake All«rt will, for convenience, be carried through, in thi* report, to Khartoum. Although 
they h»v« different name*, the IJahr-el-OeM and White Nil.', are one and the Mime river. R~tw«en Lake Xo and the 8obut 
junction, the oonnte of tin- White Nile is nearly due ea*t mid west, It would he u mUnomer. here, to talk of the east and 
uv*t b;inkn. For thi« portion of the riv-r. therefor.-, the word*, right and l-ft hunks only, will he u>«|, Th« right bank beiti* 
th.it mi the right hand of the observer, faring downntriMm. 

(•) In IStvi, the While Nile wiw Mocked by " nudd " downntnam of Lake No. 

("•) In IW)S, the whole inland was submerged il uring the Hood, anil the Shillnk n:i vi nut.-il all i.w-r it in mn<»n. 
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"khor" on the left, the high land rises and a continuous line of Shilluk villager runs jmrallel 
to the river. The most southerly of these villages* is «dled Tonga, whence the island 
receives its name. Except during the dry season, it is impossible to land anywhere, on 
account of the width and depth of the swamps between the high land and the river. The 
average depth of the water over these swamps, during flood, is 2 metres and in high floods, 
like that of 1903, is as much as 3 metres. The entire surface of the water is concealed 
by a dense, tangled covering of weeds, some floating, and some with roots extending to the 
lnittom of the marsh. Through these weeds, neither steamer nor lioat can force its way. 

For many kilometres, downstream, the same scenery continues. On the right bank, 
the swamps extend, for from 2 to 3 kilometres. Beyond this, the ground rises and is 
covered with thick, thorn forest, which stretches in a narrow belt, some 2 kilometres wide, 
]iarallel to the river. On the left, the width of swamp is not more, us a rule, than 500 
yards. Beyond this is the Tonga island and then, at some distance, the high grass plain, 
and the Shilluk villages. 

At kilometre 1232, the Bahr-el-Zaraf joins the Nile, on its right bank ('). This 
river, previous to the cutting of the "sudd" in the Bahr-cl-Gebel, used to bring down a 
considerable body of water. As soon as the Gebel was oj>ened, the volume of the Zaraf 
was reduced and, even in the high flood of 1903, the discharge was a small one ('). There 
can be little doubt that, during the period when the Bahr-el-Gebel was blocked by 44 sudd,*' 
a considerable portion of the volume of water passing to the north, forced a passage 
through the Zaraf marshes. It is even possible that, had the "'sudd" not been removed, in 
time, the Bahr-el-Zaraf might have become the main channel of the Nile through this 
region. It now brings in a very insignificant, addition to the volume of the river. It 
is true that, in the years of 1900, 1901 and 1902, after the 44 sudd" was cut, the floods 
were far below the average, but even in 1903, which was a year of exceptional supply, in 
the Upper Nile, the discharge of the Bahr-el-Zaraf was but a small one. 

For a long distance downstream of the Zaraf junction, the aspect of the country is 
monotonous in the extreme. Grass plains, of apjmrently endless expanse, extend on both 
sides of the river, separated from it by swamp of great width. The banks are very low. 
On the left bank, not a tree is visible, and beyond the Shilluk villages, nothing breaks the 
line of the horizon but the large ant-hills which dot the surface of the plain. On the right, 
a thin belt of thorn jungle and low forest extends in a more or less continuous line. 
At kilometre 12(59, a large "khor," known as Gabt El-Megahid, discharges into the Nile 
on the right bank. A few hundred metres from the river, the channel widens out and 
forms a lake, some 1000 metres long by 500 metres wide. This sheet of water is surrounded 
by forest. The 44 khor" itself, runs up for many miles into the country and on either side 
of it is a thick licit of forest. It drains an immense, undulating plain, covered by a growth 
of high grass, with here and there a few scattered Dinka villages. Downstream of this 
' 4 khor," the forest on the right bank of the river is continuous, and the swamp varies in 
width, from 500 to 300 metres. At kilometre 1275, the island of Tonga ends. The "khor" 
which bounds it on the left here is the so-called river Lolle, or Fanakama. The Lolle, at 
the point where it joins the Nile, has a width of 70 metres, and a depth, during the low- 
water season, varying from 0.50 to 0.60 metres. In April 1901, there was no current in 
the channel which had all the upjiearance of a back-water. In 1903, there was an apjMirent 
discharge from this 41 khor" and Mr. Craig's measurement resulted in a volume of 31 metres 
cube per second ( s ). 

It is, however, uncertain whether this current was not really that caused by the Nile 
flood itself, j>a*siiig over Tonga island down the Ixmndary 44 khor, " and thence into the 

(') The Bahr-el-Zaraf will be, separately deneriheil. 

(•) Writing in ItflW, it wiu- uWrvtd that "this affluent brill?* down n large body of water, even in the winter, and the 
■Vlmiijt eurrent iiihwt. 11 Miecei-ion o( wuirlptwtlf and eddi<-» in the m»ln stream." Kgyyt No. (2) l.v.W. 
(') The width, an meii.ure.1 on tin- *«nl Srpttml er liW3. wa» 72 metres. The depth I I metre.. 
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Lolle channel. It is doubtful whether the Lolle has any claim to be called a river, more 
than any other of the uuny large " khors " ivhich bring water, at certain seasons, into the 
Nile. Its sole claim to this distinction is, that, in Pcrthes's map, it is shown as a continuation 
of the Keila, or Keilak, a stream which, apparently, rises in Dar Nouba, latitude 11° north, 
but about which, little or nothing is known. Marno, who explored the Lolle in 1880, 
shows it on his map as running parallel to the Nile for some oO to 5"> kilometres, and 
connected by two branches, one of which tonus the Tonga island. It seems probable that 
the Keilak, if it exists at all, diacliarges its waters into the Bahr-el-Ghazal and not into the 
Lolle. However this may be, this stream, or " khor, " can have no important influence 
upon the White Nile when in flood ('). Just below the Lolle junction, the river changes 
its direction completely. Between this point ami Lake No, its course has been nearly due 
east mid west, but from here it flows nearly due north, or north-east, until its junction 
with the Blue Nile at Khartoum. 

At kilometre 1 280 from Lake Albert, the Sobat river joins the Nile, upon the eastern bank. 
The country now is flat and open and the nearest bush is some fifteen hundred metres 
away. Between this and the river is an expanse of marsh. The old fort is situated on a 
knoll, on the south bank of the Soliat and is surrounded, on three sides, bv swamp ('). 
The latitude of this place is 9° 22' X" north, and the longitude 31° 31' cast. The Sobat 
meets the Nile nearly at right angles and, if anything, its direction at the junction is 
slightly to the south. The depth, even in the dry season, is considerable. The soundings 
show «i or 7 metres, but at that time, the current is feeble, its waters being held up by those 
of the Nile. In the flood, the reverse is the case and the Sobat water, coining down in 
great volume and with a fair velocity, holds back the discharge of the White Nile, which, 
upstream of the junction, has a nearly horizontal slo|>eand a feeble current ('). The colour 
of the Solmt water, when in moderate flood, is a milky-white and, in full flood, a pale brick- 
red. The effect of this volume of chalky-looking water, mingling with the greenish -grey 
waters of the Nile, is a very remarkable one. For a long way downstream, a sharp line 
separates the two. 

North of the Sjlwt, the same scenery continues. The Shilluk villages line the western 
Imiiks, serrated from the river by a broad excuse of swamp. At kilometre 1288, the 
station of Taufikia is reached. This place is on the east l«mk of the river and on fairly 
high ground. Taufikia is Sir Samuel Baker's old station, where, in 1870, he j»ssed the 
whole summer. The bunk here is high and some o metres above low-water level. The 
cantonments cover about ten acres of land, from which the bush has been cleared. The 
lines are well laid out, in rows of neat, thatched huts, including a hospital of ten beds. 
The Commandant's house is situated at the south end of the station, close to some large 
spreading trees. The high land does not extend to any great distance from the river und 
lievond it, the country is marshy, although never submerged, even in the highest floods. 
Nevertheless, it is far from lx;ing a healthy place and even in the winter months, there arc 
many sick ('). White ants are a serious nuisance, as they destroy the wood-work of the 
huts, almost as soon as erected. The utmost that can lie said in favour of Taufikia is that 
it is slightly more healthy than Kodok 

North of Taufikia, the same dreary landscape prevails. The line of Shilluk villages 
continues along the western ridge, [tarallel to the river. These villages are close together 
and almost continuous, each being sejmrated from the next by a few hundred metres only. 

(' ) In l-V.i. Colonel Sp»rke» nttvmpt^tl to .-x|.l.>r.- th- 1*11,;, hut w<w l.v "mkI.1. 1 *ome IU kilom.-tr.-i, from its month. 

In l'.«>:i. IK »<ording U> Mr. Cniiit. the native » K r«-.l in >Uti»* th,.t the t-ollr w« l.lo,k.-.l l.v -,«.ld," «m.e -.' or X .by*' 
j .iiri..-T from the White Xil... i.e., wuc 40 U. SO kilometre* from the mouth. 

<») Thii fort h:u b.-.-n nhnndone.l, uwiiitf t.. the proximity of Taufikia. 

<»/ I hi. h..Ulil.K up ..f the White Kile wut»T l» the Sohat il, fl«,vl. i. :,h i,»|..rt»llt f*-t.» ill the prol.le.u of the 
p-subtiou ..f the river. Il will In. diwunned more fully in tlmt piirt <>f thi« re|».rt, n-btinif to cli».h»riceis. 
(«') lo the miny «.-iu«>n of ItHJD, SO per neut of the .ii.ul I ifarri*..!! wrre inrnpntitut.-.l from fever. 

(») The lel^Kraph line frutn Khurtoum. now extends to Tnilfikis. tiiraffe* are uiid t.. Rive a good d«il of troul.le, to 
th.»*e charged with the uiaitit.imine of the line, l.y breaking the wir.-s. 
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They are surrounded by group** of the "Deleb" palm ('). The distance of these villages) 
from the Nile varies with the width of the swamp. It average* from one to two kilo- 
metre*, but i* rarely a* much a* three kilometres. In the rainy season, the Shilluk migrate 
into the interior of the country, taking their cattle with them, to avoid the "Scroot" fly, 
which, always plentiful in this tract, is particularly so during the rains. On the east bank, 
the swamping is narrower, averaging from 800 to 1 200 metres in width. The banks are 
very low and, with the exception of the palms above mentioned, absolutely treeless. 
Hippopotami are to be seen in great number*, inhabiting the grass islands in the centre of 
the river (*). After passing the Austrian Mission Station of Lul (kilometre 1351) at 
1371 kilometres from Lake Albert, Kodok is arrived at. This is the headquarters of the 
Mudiria of the Upper Nile. Much progress has been made in this station during the last 
two years. All the Government offices are well-built brick structures and the whole 
place bears a very different aspect from that which it presented in 1899. 

Kodok i* situated on the west of the Nile, in latitude 9 J 55' 20" north, and longitude 
32° (>' east. The station is on a small peninsula which juts out into the river, and is 
connected with the ridge by a narrow strip of land. On three sides of this peninsula is a 
deep swamp and even the, so-called, dry land becomes a morass during the rainy season. 
Even in dry weather, it is an uninviting sjiot. A long, low island stretches in front of 
the station. This island is from 300 to 500 metres in width. During the season when the 
river is at its lowest, the channel, which separates it from the mainland, becomes dry. Water 
has, consequently, to Ik? brought from a long distance. The western channel, between the 
island and the bank, is 50 metres in width, and in flood l>oat* and steamers can pass up it 
and come close alongside the station. The main channel, east of the island, is some 500 
metres in width. The view, looking across the river to the east, consists of a dead-flat 
expanse of grass and reeds, extending to the horizon. Not a tree is to be seen. On the 
west, the bush commences, at some 2 to 3 kilometres from the river. Kodok used to be a 
place of some importance, prior to the Mahdi's rebellion. Many of the roads from Kordofan 
converge upon the river at this point. It is, moreover, close to the residence of the Mek, 
or king, of the Shilluk trilie. It is not, and never can be, a healthy spot and, although 
much has been done to improve the place, it has still an evil reputation as regards malarial 
fever. The climate, even in the dry season, is steamy and damp, and the temperature in 
the month of March range* from 98^ to 105° F. in the shade. The rainy season com- 
mences in May and the sickness increase* at this period, reaching its maximum during the 
autumn mouths. During the rains, mosquitoes are very bad. 

North of Kodok, a constant succession of grass islands is met with. On the west 
bank, a double line of Shilluk villages is to lie seen — the one on the edge of the 
swamp and the other, further inland. On this side of the river, occasional large " Ichors " 
run in. These; depressions extend for many kilometres inland and their lwnks are marked 
by a thick growth of thorny trees. Until Kaka is reached, at kilometre 1479, there is but 
little variety in the Nile scenery. The channel averages from 300 to 500 metres in width 
and is blocked by many islands. The depth, at low water, varies from 4 to (» metres and 
the flood-rise is about 2 metres. The Shilluk village* cluster along the western ridge, 
but, in this reach of the river, a belt of thin forest separates them from the swamps which 
extend in front of them in a broad 1*1 1, varying in width from a few hundred metres, to 
over two kilometres. On the east, the swamp averages 500 metres in width. Behind it, 
the ground rises and, near the river, is fringed by a line of forest. Outside of this again, 
stretches an apjmrently endless plain of grass, dotted with clumps of tree* and bush. In 

0) B«ra»u» (Klhiopi.uo. 

0) Tlie width i.f Ih* luw-wMw ae.'ti..ii Is. al...iit <:t« metiv... :ind in H,««i 1' l» mi>trv*. The <l»|>lh vnri.-* rr.Mii 3 and 5, 
to 4 »nd 7 inr«rwi. 

lti 
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flood, landing at any point of this reach is extremely difficult. The marsh is very deep 
and covered with thick grass and reeds, through which nothing but a hippojiotamus can 
force its way. 

In the spring, when the river is low and the grass burnt, the general section of these 
marshes is plainly observable. It varies but little throughout the whole swamp region. 
It consists of a broad depression, deep in the centre, and rising towards the river channel 
on the one side, an ! towards the high land and the forest, on the other. This 
depression varies in width, from a few hundred metres, to, perhaps, 3 kilometres, 
or more. Along the water's edge runs a ridge, averaging a metre higher than 
the lowest portion of the swamp. This ridge is from two to three metres in width 
and is broken by openings, through which the water passes in and out of the marshes. 
In high floods, this ridge is submerged. Thus, in 1!>03, when the levels of the White Nile 
were exceptionally high, the water stood nearly two metres above the ridge. Consequently, 
the depth at that time, over the lowest |K>rtion of the depression, must have been nearly three 
metres. In a year of average supply, these depths are reduced by about one metre. The 
entire space between the forest and the river, including the ridge itself, is covered by a 
dense growth of reeds and papyrus which utterly prevents ingress, even in a boat. When 
the reeds arc burnt and the marshes are thus laid bare, it is possible to walk over these 
swamps. It is then seen that what looked, from a distance, like a flat surface, is intersected 
by deep "khors," or water-courses, one of which, more often than not, runs close under 
the high bank. This is generally covered with a belt of trees, mostly mimosas. The 
ground rises abruptly from the swamp and the forest, as a rule, stretches inland, for a 
width, varying from oOO to 2000 metres, but which is occasionally much more. The forest 
land is generally above water-level, but, in high floods, the water extends into it for some 
distance. South of Kaka, the general level of the marshes, relatively to that of the river, is 
considerably lower than is the case north of tiiat place. Upstream of the junction of the 
Sobat river, they are lower again — only a few centim ?tre< above the watT-surface, even at 
the time of lowest level. As their width at the same time increases, the first rise of 
the river is largely wasted in spreading over these immense areas of swamps and in filling 
up the numerous depressions which scam their surface. Behind the forest belt, on both 
banks of the river, extend broad grass plains. These are rarely flooded. Through them 
|»ss numerous wide "khors, " some of which, more particularly those on the eastern bank, 
bring water from an immense distance. They form the drainage lines of the higher land. 
Their channels art; filled with reeds, through which a sluggish stream winds. As the river 
falls, the water in these ''khors" fulls with it. The higher land is covered by a growth of 
tall grass and in places, by thickets of mimosa tree*. Until the grass i.s burnt, progress 
through the country is almost impossible, except by following the tracks made by the game. 
The villages are situated upon the ridges, a< near to the river, or to the u khors, " as is 
consistent with being above the level of the highest floods. Hound these villages are 
j»atches of clearing, in which the people plant their crops. As soati as the rains cease and 
the grass is sufficiently dry to burn, the natives set. tire to it, in order to obtain jxasture for 
their cattle. In the early spring months, these gra>s-fires are to be seen, in all directions, 
some of them covering several kilometres in width. 

Kaka, kilometre 147'.*. is a large Shilluk village, on the western bank. North of this 
point, the continuous line of villages ccas.?s ami they beeoine scattered, eventually disap- 
pearing altogether. On the cast bank, the high land, in one place, comes close to the water 
and a wooding station has been formed. Downstream of Kaka, except for a very occasional 
fishing village, the country, on both sides, appears to be absolutely uninhabited. Tin; 
marshes, and the forest line, continue as before and large islands separate the stream into 
two or more channels. At kilometre 1541), a solitary granite hill, called Ahmad Agha, 
stands out above the plain, on the eastern bank. This hill is some H kilometres from the 
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river. It, is hog -tacked in shape, ami some 120 metres, or ho, in height. All round its Itasc 
stretches a dense thicket of mimosa trees. A w ide anil deep "khor" runs to the south of 
this hill, in on easterly direction. From this, another large "khor" branches off and runs 
north, and behind the hill. This last "khor" follows a course more or less parallel to 
the Nile, which it rejoins in the neighbourhood of Renk, some 87 kilometres downstream ('), 
North of Ahmad Agha, the forest belt, on both sides, is thick. The swamping continues, 
but is not so wide as it was further to the south. The west bunk is generally lower than 
that to the east. The river channel is very wide, even at low water averaging GOO metres. 
The current is not strong and, even in Hood, is barely l."> metres j»er second. Hellet el 
Henk is passed, on the east bank, at 1*>01> kilometres from Lake Albert. This is a Ma- 
muria of the District and an English Officer is stationed here. The Government offices 
are situated close to the river, but the village is some 5 kilometres inland. The forest, up 
and downstream of this place, is very thick, but in the vicinity of the station it has been 
cleared away. On the west bank, the swamps are wide and the country beyond them, con- 
sists of alternate areas of forest and expanses of grass, intersected by broad depressions. 
At Renk, there was formerly a Dervish "Dem," or camp, which was captured in 1898. 
Here, the remains of the Emir Ahmed Fadil's force surrendered, in the same year. For 
the next 50 or lid kilometres, the scenery of the river is most dreary and monotonous. A 
fringe of thick forest on either lwnk, marks the higher land. iVtween this the river winds 
through reedy islands, Isirdered by the eternal l»elt of swamp. 

At kilometre 1 734, the hills of Gebclain are passed upon the east l»nk. These hilts 
are visible for a long distance, up and downstream, and are easily recognizable by the five, 
I>eeuliarly-shaped, granite peaks which rise abruptly from the plain. The highest of these 
peaks is j>erhapH 100 metres. They form a sort of amphitheatre, the nearest Iwing a 
kilometre and a half from the river, and the furthest, five kilometres. All round these 
hills, a wide expanse of prickly grass, interspersed with clumps of low mimosas, extends. 
The grass is about one metre in height. The soil is light and friable. Much of this area 
must be flooded in the rainy season. One or two ravines traverse it. The forest, on the 
east bank, is some 500 metres in width, and extremely thick. The remains of Ahmad Fadil's 
" Dem " are still visible here. There is a telegraph station at this place. On the west bank, 
the swamping is narrow and forest l>orders the river (*). • 

The tract, to the east of the river here, once formed part of the Dinka country, but is 
now generally uninhabited, most of the Dinka having migrated to the south to escape the 
raids of the slave-traders. Downstream of (ieldain, the marshes decrease in width and 
forest, on both banks, larders the river. 

At kilometre 1782, the Abu Zeid ford is passed. This is the most serious obstacle to 
navigation, when the river is low, Iwtweeii Gondokoro and Khartoum. At this |K>int, for 
a length of about ii kilometres, the river has an immense width and spreads out, in a broad, 
very shallow, sheet, Hjk»i the lied, masses of what are called "fresh-water oysters" 
collect ('). The broken shells form, with the shingle, a kind of "conglomerate," almost as 
hard as rock and which nothing but a specially adapted dredger could remove. In the 
months of March and April. 1900. when the river was abnormally low, the depth of water, 
at this point, was, in places, not more than 0*40 to 0*. r »0 metres. Through steamer traffic 
was entirely suspended and a " portage," either by camel, along the shore, or by lightly- 
laden native boats, on the river, was necessitated. The inhabitants daily crossed the river on 
their donkeys and were to be seen, carrying their sheep across on their backs. 34 kilometres 

I') The width of the rloml 9ci li .ii at Ahmad Agha, in VMS, n> 5 m in. irm. with a maximum drpth <>l t\A utetm. 

O (irMnin »|>|>ran< to hi- the northern limit of tb.- ".Srrmtf" My, which ha» been a coDntant, and unwelcome, gu»t> t throughout 
the journ«y from tin- wmlh. Thin fly, which in about the sine of a wa»p, ban a »hart> »tiii|t, and. if allowed to settle, speedily 
drawn blood. 

(') ".Ktheria." 
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upstream of Abu-Zeid, a reef of rocks, known as Dunkool, occurs in the channel ('). Here 
the reef runs right across the river bed, and the only methoi of passing safely, at low 
water, is to steer a course like the letter S. Many of the rocks are below the water-surface, 
and their presence is only indicated by the ripples which they cause. 

Proceeding downstream, the country on either side, is higher and the swamping is less. 
Goz Abu-Goma, on the east bank, is reached at the 1807th kilometre. The width of the 
river varies from 700 to 900 metre*. Here, there is a small Government station and a 
telegraph office. Opposite this place, is the southern end of the large island of Abba which, 
north of Go/. Abu-Goma, divides the Nile into two channels, for a distance of 40 kilometres. 

Goz Abu-Goma is the northern limit of the "sudd" vegetation. Downstream of this 
place, the papyrus and "sudd" grasses disappear and, although there is flooding on either 
side of the channel, there are no swamps, properly so-called. The country of the Negro 
has now been left behind and he is replaced by the Arab. The difference is almost at once 
apparent, as the foreshores and islands are cultivated. 

Abba island is both long and narrow. It is higher at the southern, tlian at the northern 
end. Throughout its entire length, it is thickly wooded. The ruins of the house of Mohamed 
Ahmad, the Mahdi, are still visible. The western channel is the better for navigation and, 
when the Nile is at its lowest, the channel on the east is dry in places. At 1835 kilometres 
Fashi Shoya is passed, on the western bank of the river. The country here is open and 
high, with scattered bush and mimosa. There is no swamping. From this (mint, the 
expedition started in 1899, which ended in the defeat and death of the Khalifa Abdullah. 
Abba island comes to an end at the 1847th kilometre from the Albert lake. From here 
to Kawa, kilometre 1884, both banks of the river arc covered with forest, and the land 
rises from the water on either side, in a long, very flat slope. In flood, the water extends 
for a considerable distance into the forest and the marks on the trees show that it rise* to 
a height of 0*50 metres, and more. As the water recedes, the slopes are cultivated by the 
inhabitants. Upstream of Kawa is a low island, some (J kilometres in length, which is 
richly cultivated with a variety of crops, comprising wheat, barley, onions, lubia, bamia and 
dukhn. 

Kawa is a large village, on the east bank of the Nile. It is a pros|»crous-looking place, 
with neat Government office*, and a gum depot, with a small grain store. It is built on 
high land and the bush is open all round it. It is the headquarters of a Mamuria. Kawa 
has a moderately large market, at which grain and vegetables are exposed for sale. The 
inhabitants are a mixture of Hassaniyeh, daalin and Danagla. 

North of Kawa, signs of returning prosperity are everywhere ap}*arent, and the difference 
in the aspect of the river, between the years 1899 and 1903, is very striking. In the former 
year, there were few inhabitants to be seen and but little cultivation ('). Now, villages 
are springing up and a large population appears to have migrated to the river banks. As 
the waters recede and the mud-flats are exposed, the scene is a busy one. Hutu are erected 
on the flats, and shadoofs, for the irrigation of the more valuable crops, such as wheat, 
barley, onions, summer-maize and millet. 

Boat-building is "m progress in many places, and the people cut and collect wood 
for fuel, for Kliartoum and for the steamers. The inhabitants appear to be rich in cattle. 
Large herds are to be seen grazing on the banks. As the width of these flats and islands 
is considerable, the total area under cultivation, between Abba island and Khartoum, must 
attain a respectable figure This river cultivation depends largely upon the maize crop 

of the previous flood. When this last is large, the inhabitants have secured their food 

(') In addition to Abu-Zeid and Dunkool, otwUck* to navigation oe-tir, in the »!ii> ( .e .if rcpf». at <••■* Abu-Coma, Ahiiw.l 
Afjha. mi. I Kaka. South of Koduk. the White Silt- i» it :i viable, even in years of abnormally low uipply. 
(*) In the winter of the Kli.ilifa'fl forces occupied the western hunk of the river. 

(') Thin area naturally varie* with the level* of tin river. In a ysir of hi|{h wilsr-level, it i» .-mill, ii>m|iired with one 
in which the water «ink» to a level below the average. 
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supply and, being naturally indolent, arc disinclined for the labour entailed by the raising 
of a second crop. If the maize crop fails, as whs the case in the year 1900, then the area, 
under cultivation on the flats, increases. 

North of Kawa, the country on either side is high — flat on the east, and covered with 
bush— on the west, mow broken, with a belt of high and thick, acacia forest near the river's 
edge. The width of the channel here is considerable. It is rarely less than 700 metres, 
from bank to bank and frequently much more. In flood, it iniTeases to a maximum, as 
measured, of nearly 1300 metres. The current is feeble and the depth, at low water, is 
rarely more than four metres ('). Islands, submerged in flood, are very numerous and the 
mud flats on either side are wide. 

El-Duem is situated on the west bunk, at kilometre 1917 from the Albert lake. An 
island separates the river into two channels, at this point. Here, the improvement in 
the last few years is very market!. The place is rapidly developing into un important trade 
centre. It is the principal mart for the export of gum from Eordofuu, and is a busy station, 
with many store- houses and a large market. Substantial Government offices have been 
erected, including a hospital. El-Duem is the point from which the transport service to El- 
Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, starts. The gum is brought from the interior on camels, 
packed in large hales and covered with matting, made of the grass known as "Lahaw." At 
El-Duem, it is shipped by steamer, or by native boat, to Omdurman, where the Government 
royalty is imposed. The trade in gum is, at present, chiefly in the hands of Greek merchants. 
A Nile gauge has been erected at El-Duem and the river levels are daily recorded ('). 

North of El-Duem, the landscape is monotonous and uninteresting. The banks on 
either side are low, except where an occasional ridge of sand-hills Ijorders the flats. On the 
east, the plain is open, but covered with thick bush. On the west, a dense fringe of mimosa 
follows the line of the channel. This bank, during high Nile, is flooded to an immense 
distance. A good many villages are passed, more on the east than on the west and the 
flats and foreshores are largely cultivated. The river itself is of great width. At 
kilometre 1945, a ridge of hills, culled Gebel Arashkol, at some distance from the river, 
breaks the deadncss of the flat expanse. This range consists of several ]>eaks, and is seen 
for a long distance. From kilometre 1982 north, the cast bank is open, high and sandy. 
Beyond it, an immense flat plain stretches across to the Blue Nile. 

Between kilometres 20G9 and 2084, two isolated hills are seen. That on the east bank, 
is known as Gelxd Mandara, and that on the right as Geliel Auli. Except for these two 
peaks, the country on either side is strikingly flat. The channel widens to 1000 metres, 
and, further on, to 1500 metres in width. It assumes the appearance of a lake, rather than 
a river, and north of kilometre 2098, the width increases to from 2 to 3 kilometres and, 
in places, more. This width is continued until Omdurman is sighted. The flats on 
either side are immense and the country low and treeless. The depth is very shallow 
and landing in bout* of any draught is impossible, on account of the shelving banks. 
Large flocks of water-birds of many kinds are met with and crocodiles are numerous. 
When the wind is high, waves, of considerable size, rise in this reach. The western bank 
is generally lower than that on the east. 

Proceeding north, the palms and trees of Khartoum are visible to the right front 
and the house* of Omdurman to the left. The foreshore gets flatter and the cultivate*! 
area on the flat* gets larger, until at last, at Khartoum, the river is joined by its great 
eastern tributary, tin? Blue Nile, after having traversed a length of 2118 kilometres, from 
the point where it left the Albert Nyanza. If to this, be added the length of the Victoria 
Nile, the distance between Khartoum and its source at the Ripon Falls is 252(5 kilometres. 

(') The maximum <Upth in the It**! of nt Kl-Ducin, wan K-J iu«tm>. 

<•) Th.' ii.Mii! vt l<.i ill.-» i.r llir Whit« Nil.- iw> rneiu.ur* I, nl El-Dunn, nrv 1-2.'. kiloem tr.-* mi h...ir, ut »iU.!r,nnd 2 kiloiiw-trv 
mi hour, in tWd. 
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LAKE NO, AND THE BAHR-EL-GHAZAL. 



Luke No i« situated in north latitude 9° 29'. It is a shallow exjiansc of water covering 
several square kilometres of area and surrounded on all sides hy reetly marsh. It probably 
is a portion of the great lake which once covered this country. Through its eastern end 
the Bahr-et-Gebel passe-* and the Bahr-el-Ghazal enter* it at \U> western extremity. Lake 
No acts as a reservoir for the waters of the sluggish streams which drain the extensive 
plateau, forming the watershed between the Congo and the Nile. These streams find their 
rise in an area, lying between latitudes o° and 8'* north, and longitudes 24° and 30° east. 
The channel, by which their united waters are delivered to the Nile, is the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
or Gazelle River and, from it, the province through which it passes receives its name. Ita 
chief affluents are the Rohl, the Jau, and the Tonj on the right, ami the Bahr-el-Arab, the 
Bahr-el-Honir, and the Jur on the left. 

The water, thus brought down, fills up the depression known as Lake No, over which 
area the water of the Buhr-el-Geltel spreads. The consequence is that this lake is an 
expanse of water, through which little or no current jiasses, but whose levels rise and fall 
with that of the Nile. The flooded area changes, according to the season of the year. 
It forms an important reservoir for the White Nile. The actual extent of Lake No is 
difficult to ascertain. It has been variously estimated at from 50 to 100 square, 
kilometres. These differences arc probably due to the fact that the area was estimated 
at different periods of the year. During maximum flood, the extent cannot be much 
less thati the larger estimate, but at the period of low supply, the area is much 
reduced and, in 1900 and 1901, could hardly have exceeded 20 square kilometres. In 
the early months of these year*, the surface had shrunk to very small dimensions and 
more resembled a large river than a lake. The width, during the period of low Nile, is 
extremely variable. Thus in April 1901, in the fin-t kilcmetre from the White Nile, the 
open-water surface was, at times, under 2C0 metres, and then >uddenly widened out to 
jierhaps, 3 kilometres; a little further on. it again contracted and for G or 8 kilometres more, 
varied from 300 to GOO metres. The depth, at the time, was nowhere more than 2 25 metres 
and, in places, only T5 metres. No current at all was visible, through any portion of the 
lake. Bevond the open water stretched a broad belt of flooded reeds. This l>elt was chiefly 
composed of "Urn Soof," with clumps of ambatch. The open water itself was full of reedy 
islands. Lake No abounds with hippopotami and water-fowl. The former cause a good 
deal of trouble to the Nuer population, as they are unusually savage in this locality and 
arc said to make a practice of attacking any canoe, or raft, crossing the lake. At 9 kilometres 
from the White Nile, a continuous line of Nuer villages runs parallel to the left Ijank of the 
channel, for many kilometres and marks the ridge, beyond which the swamping does not 
extend. Their average distance is some 3 kilometres from the river. 

The villages appear to be thickly populated and the inhabitants possess large herds of 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The last few years have made a wonderful difference in their 
shyness ; they now barter their fowls, etc., with readiness. 

From 11 kilometres above the White Nile junction, the channel contract* to some 80 or 
90 metres, and is styled on the map, the Khor Deleb. 

At 25-5 kilometres the Bahr-el-Ghazal joins this "khor." The former comes in 
from the right, and the latter from the left. The nomenclature is rather puzzling. 
The Bahr-el-Ghazal, being the more important river, should certainly have given its 
name to the channel carrying the uniud waters of the two streams. As, however, this 
is styled the Khor Deleb on most maps, no change has been made and, in this note, the 
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Bahr-el-Ghazal is considered as commencing from this junction, and the kilometragc starts 
from this point. 

The Khor Deleb is a wi<le expanse of channel, from 150 to 200 metres in breadth. 
It forms the outlet for the waters of the siver Rohl, coming from the south ('). In summer 
no current at all is apparent and it is consequently impossible to measure the disclaim?. 
The Ghazal river, at this point, has a width of some 40 metres and in appearance, is" a 
more insignificant streum than is the other. Its depth, however, is greater, averaging 
4 metres, as against 2, or 25 metres in the Deleb. The Khor Deleb was explored by 
Major Peakc for some 28 kilometres above this junction. At this point, it was blocked bv 
"sudd" and reeds, so that further progress was impossible. It had, however, a derided stream. 
The transparency of the water differs in the two cliannels ; that of the Khor Deleb bcinir 
opaque, and of a whitey-grey colour, while that of the Bahr-el-Ghazal is clear and limpid, 
like that of the While Nile itself. Between the two rivers, which run parallel for some 
distance, is an expanse of low marsh, 3 - 30 metres above low-water level. This whole area 
must resemble a large lake when the rivers are in flood and the aspect of the country is 
desolate and monotonous to an extreme degree. It is absolutely treeless. The atmosphere 
is damp and warm, even in the winter months and the mosquitoes are of a peculiarly 
venomous variety. 

Proceeding up the Bahr-el-Ghazal, for a long way there is little change in the land- 
scape. The low banks continue aud the stream winds about through the marshes with a 
very feeble velocity. At 5 kilometres from the junction, a large "khor" joins the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, on the left bank. This is known as the Mayyeh Eleri and appears to come from 
a north-westerly direction. It is this "khor" which has !>een supposed to be the junction 
between the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Lolle. From the slops of the country, however, it 
would seem that water flows, from the higher land, into the Bahr-el-Ghazal. It is possible 
that, in flood, there may be a spill in the opposite direction, This "khor," although 200 metres 
in width, is very shallow. At 9£ kilometres, the Khor Deleb approaches to within 1200 
metres of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. A solitary "Deleb" palm (mentioned by Junker) forms a fine 
land-mark on the right bank. The Khor Deleb derives its name from this palm. 

The left bank of the river, beyond the fringe of swamp, is an extensive grass plain, 
covered with ant-hills. These are so dost' together that they somewhat resemble a gigantic 
grave-yard. The Xuer villages are now a long way from the bank. 

As the river is ascended, the country becomes more and more ho|>cless-Iookhig. Flat 
grass plains extend to the horizon, and a wide baud of swamp borders either side. The 
channel narrows, and in places is not more than 25 metres. The depth is from 4 to 5 metres 
and the turns and bends, though not as sharp as on the Bahr-el-Zaraf, arc endless. 

The difference between the Bahr-cl-Znraf and the Bahr-el-Ghazal is verv striking. 
The water of the former, during the period of low supply, is considerably below its banks; 
in the latter, it is almost level with them. The rise of the former, even in ordinary flood, 
is not less than 1(55, to 2 metres. That of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, on the contrary, must be 
very small. It is difficult to imagine that, even in flood, the water can rise more than 1, or, 
utmost, 1 '20 metres, over its lowest level (*). Eveu with such a rise, the area of country under 
water would be enormous and the flooding would extend for a very long distance. 

A few kilometres further up, the depth of water increases to G metres and in places 
to 7*5 metres. For the first time, forest apj«ars in the distance on the left, but several 
kilometres away from the river. The right lwink is now covered with low bush and scrub, 
beyond the flooded line. The country I (ordering the Bahr-el-Ghazal doc* not have the 
appearance of being under water for any length of time, even in flood. In this resjiect 

(') Felkin iikwukhI thr It.hl, in O, -tuter 1S79: h« jrive.1 th<; width as 120 f.*i, mam d«pth. 12 f«(. i-.nd v. |-„ itv, 1 knot nn 
hour ; nitpriiiimitedi* •hir.< •„>«,• f.vt p-r «>. «iid=53 5 mHn* mlw per Msamd; h.- nvbwthat hoth Uink. wrre H.khImI 

(«) Vol. H-Mijjlin *iv,» th - nwin difi-rei..* l w «w«.ii l,i K h and low mt« aa from 3 f«.-t to 4 f.*t, it i» low-H in Mnnli .ml April 
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again it differs from that traversed by the Bahr-el-Zaraf. It must, however, be saturated 
and re*emblc a sponge in the rainy season. There cannot be more than a very shallow 
film of water over these plains, or the hush and scrub would not flourish as it does; 
neither would ant-hills be found in such quantities. The general slope of the country is so 
low that the water must drain off extremely slowly. 

At kilometre 24, the width is 00 metres and the reed-belt gets narrower; a very large 
" mayyeh," or ''Ichor," comes in on the left Ixmk here. This is known as the Mayyeh 
Nuer, or the Mayyeh Mahmoud Effendi. Its width near the junction is from 150 to 
200 metres, ami its general direction appears to be west. It is very shallow. This 
mayyeh is said to receive the waters of the Keilak river ( : ), a stream about which little is 
known, but which is supposed to rise in the hills of Dar Nuba. Upstream of this junction, 
the Bahr-el-Ghaxal takes a more southerly direction. The two streams run for some 
kilometres parallel to one another, from 700 to 000 metres apart. The country between the 
two is, perhaps, 0 (10 metres over the water. 

At kilometre 32, the first papyrus, seen since leaving the White Nile, is met with. 
From this point on, for many kilometres, a band of this reed fringes both edges of the 
water. It is never so high as on the Bahr-el-(Jebel, nor does it here grow in such dense 
luxuriance as on that stream. The water surface is very narrow, often not more than 
20 metres, but the depth is considerable, averaging from 5 to f> metres. The reed-birds 
here are an extraordinary sight. They are to Ik- seen in myriads and resemble a flight of 
locusts. The "Seroot" fly is very bad on the Bahr-el-Ghnzal. The ant-hills certainly form 
a distinctive feature of the Ghazal s<-enerv. Nowhere else are they so large or so numerous. 
They are generally from 20 to 50 metres H|mrt. 

The papyrus belt gets wider as the river is ascended and, at < : 7 kilometres, the forest on 
the left bank comes down close to the water's edge and theriver skirts it fur some 8 kilometres. 
The trees are large, but the belt is only a few hundred metres wide. The scenery here is 
beautiful, as the ground is high and glades of fine trees ure scat tered about the grassy plain. 
Many elephants are to be seen. On the right l*ank is a wide marsh, through which the 
river channel has evidently wandered at times. This is the lieginning of the reach in which 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal is occasionally closed by "sudd." In 1880. Manio found his first block 
here. The channel is very narrow, deep, and winding. At present, it runs under the high 
Iwnk, but it is clear that it could easily be blocked at one of the many lx?nds ami in such a 
case, it would doubtless form a series of lagoons and "mavychs," in the adjacent papyrus marsh. 
After leaving the left l*uik forest for a time, the river, at kilometre 73"5, again returns to it. 

The depth of the channel suddenly decreases to 1*8 metres, but soon deepens again 
to 8 and 4 metres. This shoal is doubtless caused by decomposed "sudd*' which has sunk 
to the bottom. Such a bar is one of the frequent causes of a block. The '"sudd" raises 
the bed-level and other masse* floating down, ground u[h>ii the obstruction and the channel 
is speedily close;!. The Bahr-el-Ghazal has evidently changed its course here very recently. 
It is now much closer to the left Imnk than it was in 1800. The change has probably been 
caused by a block of "sudd." It was near here, i.e.. at kilometre 77, that (Jessi Pasha had 
such a disastrous experience in January 1M80. His steamers, on descending this river, 
were imprisoned in the "sudd" for some six weeks, and lie lost over 10<> men. Had it not 
been for the opportune arrival of Maruo. in the lion/ tin, none of the party could have 
escaped. They were on the verge of starvation and it was im|Mi*sihlc to obtain fuel for 
the steamers, being cut off from the shore by an impassible swamp. 

These 9 or 10 kilometres of the Bahr-el-Gha/al. must always lie more or less dargerous, 
an rcgHrds possible closure by "sudd," at certain seasons of the year. In I Will and 1001. the 
channel was ojien, but in the spring of 181)0 it was closed not far upstream of this point (»). 

(') See note uowi River 

(») In il wi»« axiun, I.Mii[KW»ril). < l.»»r I. 
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The channel is extremely contracted, having a width of only 12 metres anil a depth of 
4 4 metre*. The course is so tortuous that it is difficult to follow all the turn*. The 
whole of this area must, in the rainy season, bz a reedy lake. At kilometre 74o, the river 
emerge* from this dreadful marsh and the width increase* to 30 metres. The banks 
average 0*7 5 metres alxive low-water level. The country on either side is generally higher. 
On the right, bush is dotted about and the ant-hills reapjiear to the left in a large grassy 
plain. 

At kilometre 80 the river widens into a lagoon, some 400 metres broad, and 1 J kilometre* 
in length. At the upstream end of this lagoon, a large "mayyeh" is said by the Arabs to 
form the outlet of the Jau river, which is another of the tributary stream* that feed the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal from the south ('). This channel, which is known as the Mayyeh Ahmed 
Arabi, run* more or less parallel to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, for some 64 kilometres, taking off it at 
Lake Amliadi, or 144 kilometres from the jioint where the Ghazal and the Deleb join. It is 
often at a considerable distance from the main stream, but glimpses are to be seen of it at 
times. A fine tamarind tree, close to the edge of the "may veh," assists recognition of this sjxrt. 

In 1899, the Bahr-el-Ghazal was blocked by "sudd" near this junction. The right bank 
continues to be fairly high, but the left is low and must be flooded for a long distance. 
The stream is now more rapid. The air in the morning* here, is cool and damp, but a 
strong marshy smell prevails. 

At kilometre X5. the Euphorbia first appears. This shrub i* fairly plentiful from this 
point upstream. For several kilometres there is little change in the conditions, but at 
kilometre 113, trees are visible on the right bank, alxmt loOO metres from the river. The 
intermediate country is floo led. A few Dinka are occasionally met with, but no villages. 
The absence of human habitation on this river is very striking. Since the Xuer villages were 
left behind, at kilometre 43. not a sign of life was visible. A small, but deep. "khor" joins 
the river on the left Imnk here. 

At kilometre 120, a large ami important "khor" comes in also on the left lmnk. This 
channel, which wais asserted by the Ixwitmen to Ixi the Bahr-el-Arab and which was ascended 
under this supposition, flow* in a north-westerly direction and evidently brings water from 
a long distance. Later experience has proved that the Bahr-el-Arab is several kilometres 
further upstream, but this khor must, nevertheless, bring down a large volume of water 
during the flood (*). It is quite pissihle that it forms a second mouth of the Bahr-el-Arab. 
It joins the Bahr-el-Ghazal through two small lake*, or lagoons, the largest about 1000 
metres long by 800 wide, with an island in the centre. These lakes are swarming with 
hippo|H>tami. The width of this "khor" is much greater than that of the Ghazal, Ijcing from 
100 to 120 metres. It has a perceptible, though feeble, current, even in April, but its depth 
is shallow, uveraging from 12a to 175 metre*. It wa* ascended for some 13 kilometres 
alxive the junction, when shoal-water prevented further progress. It* general direction is 
north-west, but at the furthest point reached it turns sharply to the north, and its course 
nui lx; traced for a long distance, winding through the country. Even here, it* width is 
100 metres, with wide-stretching mud-flats on either side. It runs between flat plains, 
covered with low grass, and averaging 0 70 metres over the water at the river's edge. It 
differs remarkably from the Ghazal in its characteristics, particularly in the absence of the 
reed fringe whic h distinguishes the main river. It* rise must lx; small, as the banks show 
no trace of flooding. 

From 8 kilometres alxm> the junction, a succession of Diuka village* line* faith Ixinks. 
Some of these are large, and appear to lie thickly peopled. The principal village is called 

I'l Fi-lkiii itiwnl Uw Juu in Ottobrr |ST<». Hr itivri. th* velocity as 1J mil* an hour, aii.l tlir width 42" f*H: unfor- 
tunately, he ilntrn not give the ilrftth. 

O It «**m» rviiUnt fnmi Marnu'* «nrvey and nui|> time thin rannul 1«- the llalir-el-Arnli. It i*. ho»not, mill an 
iui|Mirtunt "khor." that it it i-uriou* it wa* nol rrnuirkrij hy liiin. 
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Lau. This consists of a large collection of scattered huts, grouped together, and covering 
ii large area. The Diuka suffered severely from the scarcity which rule<l in l!)00 t 
ami from the loss of their maize crop. They u*ed to lie extremely shy and fled at 
the approach of a steamer, hut have now gained confidence and gladly accept the flesh of u 
hippopotamus if one is killed. It would l>e interesting to explore this "khor" during 
high water, and ascertain whether it really is one of the outlet* of the Arab river. 

To return to the Bahr-el-Ghazal. From the point where this "khor" joins it, the 
general course is due west ami fairly straight, with occasional long curves. It is hordcred 
by a narrow strip of papyrus on either bank and traverses a country of flat, grassy plains. 
This river is placid and sluggish, throughout its entire length, and can never approach 
anvthing like a torrent, even when in flood. It meanders ulong slowly and gradually 
sucking away the moisture of the vast, water-logged flats through which it {Hisses. Its 
width averages from 00 to 70 metres and it* mean depth is 3\ r > metres. At kilometre 130, 
trees and bush are found u|K»n both sides. The bank* are clear of reeds and continue, until 
kilometre 140. where the Bahr-el-Arab joins the Ghazal. This forest is known as the 
'• Ghalxi b'ta el Arab," ami is one of the few wooding stations to In 4 found on the river. 
The trees upon both luniks an* different from those found elsewhere. There are a few 
mimosas, but the bulk are very thorny trees, with bright green-leaves. The belt of wood 
extends for alwut a kilometre in width, Imck from the river. Behind it are open spaces of 
grass, through which broad and shallow lagoons wind. In this plain are many large clumps 
of tree*. Kxcept in the depressions, the country here is certainly not flooded, even in the 
rainy season. The marks on the banks show that the maximum rise of the river is not 
more than one metre. 

The Bahr-el-Arab is a broad, well-defined elinnncl, from SO to 100 metres in width, 
ami confined Ix-tween well-marked lianks. Its direction, at the junction, is due north, 
but, about 4"> kilometres further up. it turns more to the west, and runs apparently through 
forest (')• It ■* im|K>sible to investigate this river, as at some 1300 metres above the 
junction, it is closed by "sudd" and reeds. It has no current at the mouth and its depth is 
from 3, to 3*5 metres at low water. The water of the Bahr-el-Arab is singularly clear, and 
free from sediment. 

Immediately upstream of the Bahr-el-Arab junction, the Lake Kit, or Ambadi, begins. 
The Bahr-cl-Gha/.al traverses this lake, but, from this point, its nomenclature changes and 
the river is known as the " Kit," or " Keit," by the natives, and as such is entered on many 
maps. At kilometre 421. Lake Ambadi is divided into two jwrts by a large grassy island, 
ahout 1 £ kilometres in length, the right channel lieing 400 metres, and the left 150 metres 
wide. Half-way up the right channel, the large Mayyeh, Ahmed Arabi, previously alluded 
to, rejoins the Bahr-el-Glmzal. It has a width of 500 to 000 metres here. The swamp* 
surrounding this lake are of considerable breath, especially on the left side. They are very 
low and reedy and a very small rise in the water-levels must increase the flooded area 
enormously. It is impossible to calculate the width of the swamps on the left hank. They 
appear to extend for many kilometres from the water's edge. 

Lake Ambadi has an average depth of 3 metres, in the deepest jmrts of the channel, 
but shoals rapidly on either side. It is evidently the great reservoir of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, receiving the waters of the swamps and southern rivers, and slowly discharging 
them bv means of the narrow, but deep, channel of the (Jhazal itself. At low water, 
it ha* a length of alxuit 10 kilometres, by an average breath of 1 £ kilometres: in flood 
time, the area must lie very much greater. It is a great nursery for certain of the "sudd" 
grasses, but chiefly those of the ''swimming" variety. The "Agolla," "I'tricnlnria," 
'•Aldrovnndia," "Otellia," and many other kinds are found upon its waters. The "Pistia" 

(') Next t.i iiulhiri).' i» known ..f this rivr. Frlkin iri. ! .s.-J it in lV,vtnl..-r 1*7!'. i«ml found it *Vn f« t wi,l*. Willi l«mk» 
IS iVft ah.tvi- I.im wat-r. H<- 11.1M thru in Hi- rainy »• M«.»n, it H.hk|,.,| tin- »tirrmiii.|in« . . intrv. 
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is conspicuous by its absence. Among the reeds in the swamps, a certain amount of 
"Vowtia Procera," and "Saccharum S|>ontaneum" is met with, but not in such proportions 
as on the Bahr-el-Gebel. 

The papyrus does not exist on this lake, nor does the iitnbatch. Except between 
kilometres 32 and 108, the former is not found at all on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and it 
only grows in real luxuriance between kilometres 8(1 and 100. After Lake No is 
passed, ambatch also disapj»ears from the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The absence of papyrus and "Urn- 
noof " is probably the reason why the ''sudd" in this river is so much less tenacious and 
so much lighter in consistency, than tliat of the Bahr-el-Gebel. Lake AmUidi is the home 
of large numbers of the rare "Baltrniceps Kex." 

The evaporation upon the lake must l« very great, during the hottest months. With 
two large and shallow sheets of water, like Lakes Amlxidi and No, the amount of water 
discharged by the Bahr-el-Ghazal must l>e largely reduced l>efore it reaches the White Nile. 

At kilometre 158, the lake stops and the river recommences. This is the Kit, properly 
so-called. Its width here is from 100 to 120 metres, and its depth 3 to 3-J metres. The 
current is so feeble as to Ik; almost imjwrceptible. The Bahr-el-Honir comes in near this 
point ('). It appears to have no discharge in March and April, and the water shoals so that 
it is impossible to explore it. 

From kilometres 1.58 to 102, the Kit has a mean width of 180 metres. The water- 
surface suddenly narrows to a width of 20 metres, the remainder of the clianuel being filled 
by "sudd." In this block are several reedy islands. The country is now a dead flat in every 
direction. Even on these African rivers, it is rare to see an expanse giving a greater 
impression of flatness than does this. On all sides, marshes extend, apparently to the 
horizon. It is quite imjtossible to arrive at an idea of their area. In these marshes are 
many large lagoons. A little further upstream, the channel widens again from 3") to 
40 metres, with a depth varying from 3 to 4 metres. Occasionally it shoals to 2 metres, 
or lese, proliably owing to sunken "sudd" upon the bed. Navigation, at all seasons, must be 
very difficult, as the river winds and twista through the marshes. There are no tall reeds 
here ; nothing but floating plants, and the water is choked with masses of decayed weed. 
It is a hopeless morass. During stormy weather, this place is one of those where blocks 
are often formed. There are no signs of life anywhere, with the exception of the 
"Haloeniceps Kex," which are numerous. These horrible marshes continue for another 10 or 
12 kilometres. "Sudd" island* separate the channel, in places, and the width varies greatly. 

At one j)oint of this reach, viz., at kilometre 169, the main cliaiuiel of the Kit was 
quite closed in March 11100. The entire river was forced through a small opening, 10 or 
12 metres wide, through which a strong stream Avas rushing and, in one place, it was 
actually Wred for 50 metre*. The total length of the block was about 500 metres. A 
more loathsome-looking swamp it is difficult to imagine. The "sudd" in this river is very 
different from that of the Bahr-el-Gebel. It is impossible to walk on its surface, which 
resembles slime, rather than " sudd," but which is bound into a mass by vegetable matter. The 
chief ingredients appear to be the long, trailing, swimming plants, dexcriljed as found on 
Uike Ambadi. It is not difficult to force a way through it, but the stuff, when removed, 
does not float as docs that on the (ielwl, but sinks and decays. Opposite kilometre 174, 
the two groups of trees called Matruk-el-Baboor (" the landing-place of the steamers,") 
{vide Junker) are passed on the left, aUmt 3 kilometres from the main stream. A channel, 
at present blocked by "sudd," leads to the landing-place. Matruk-el-Baboor is an island of 
dry land in a sea of swamp. When Major Peake visited it in 1808, the remains of the former 
French occupation were visible. The Egyptian flag was hoisted here on the 28th Sept- 
ember, 1808. 

(') On On- M Oiliitrr. 1W», the lair <'npUiin Saii'ler« f«>mi«l tin- Bnhr-H-Himir navignMr fur « kil.mi.-trr*. altor whirh 
it w». h1.M-k.-tl Ity Mid.i;' It. viidlh i* SO van)*, ami d*,.th 6 meti-va; (tirwtion N.X.W. 
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Upstream of this point, for another 8 kilometres, the Kit winds about; the width of 
the channel increases, averaging from 180 to 200 metres; its surface is covered by myriads 
of water-fowl, the whistling duck being esjieeially numerous. A few Dinka are to be seen, 
who come down to the river for the purpose of fishing, and hunting the hippopotamus. 
At kilometre 182, the channel bifurcates. The Kit itself runs due south, in the direction of 
Meshra-er-Rek. The other brauch has a westerly direction, and receives the water of the 
Jur river, which again, forms the outlet for the Swei ami Wau rivers. 

The latitude of this junction, as observed in April 1900, was 8° 44' 50" north. The 
distance of the Meshra from this point is uncertain, but it was probably not very many 
miles away. The observations for the latitude of the Meshra-er-Rek vary considerably. 
In March 18(58, Von Hcuglin's observations were as follows : — 

On 1st March. I^itittitl*' X° 35 north. 
„ lit" « tf&ST 
13th .. 8° 35 'y 
15tl H°«'3' „ 

The mean of these four olwervations, is 8 5 41' 35* north and, if Hcuglin's figures are 
correct, Meshra-er-Rek must l>c situated within a very few miles of the separation of the 
rivers Kit and Jur. Against this, Lupton Bey observed the latitude in 18t>9, making it 
8° 17' 30" north. Lastly, Lieutenant Fell, R.N., observed it in November 1900. and 
gives it as iC 24' 12". In any case, the Meshra cannot l>e very far from the )>oint of 
junction, as the Dinka pointed out what they stated was the Kit island, and offered to 
show the way to the landing-place. The water, however, at the time (April 1900). was so 
shallow, that it Mas impossible for the steamer to ascend the channel, the width of which 
was from GOO to 700 metres, with a depth of 0*90 metres. The water coming down this 
stream was of a dark amber colour and was evidently the drainage of the marshes. A 
slight current was visible. The general direction of the Kit is south or south-west. It 
must at all times be difficult for a steamer to ascend this channel, and the natives state 
that for five months of the year it is dry. The late Captain Sanders, who visited this place in 
September 1900. found the Kit completely blocked by ''sudd"; but Lieutenant Fell, R.N., 
ascended it in November of the same year, and re|torts that the water near the Meshra 
was "foul, stagnant, and very shallow." In March 1900, the ''sudd" was very light, mostly 
floating, ami easily removed. 

Alx>ve this junction, the expanse of water into which the Jur discharges itself, ha-s a 
width of 400 metres, a depth of 3 metres, and a fair velocity, even in the month of March. 
The marshes here, are bewildering in their extent. A few kilometres further up — i.e., at 
190 kilometres from the junction of the Ghazal with the Khor Deleb— the water shoaled so 
rapidly that further progress was then impossible. This river has, however, since l>een 
repeatedly explored, and, at the time of writing, Colonel Sjmrkes's party is engaged in 
clearing the "sudd" in this channel, with a view to rendering it navigable as far as Wau, 
which place it is promised to make the head -quarters of the Rahr-el-Ghazal Province ('). 
The Jur, or Swei, joins this lagoon about 5(J kilometres above the point where the steamer 
was stopped by shoal-water, in March 1900. Lieutenant Drury, U.N., who ascended the 
Jur in Noveml)er 1900, descries it as a fine river, with a width of <>0 to 70 metres, a 
depth of 3 to 3 5 metres, and a current of 2 knots an hour. This would be equivalent to 
an approximate discharge of 170 metres cul)e per second. It was at tliat time blocked 
by sudd sonic 18 to 20 kilometres further up. The Jur receives the waters of the Swei 
and Wau. both of which are important rivers. The former was the course followed by 
M. Marchand, in his journey to the White Nile ; and Fclkin, who crossed the Wau in 
Octol)er 1879, gives its width as 240 feet, and its velocity as 2 knots an hour. It is 

(I) Iu I'.HH. tliia work tu» *> far advam-eil that it i* fX|K?i-teii to complete it More tlir Hood of this year. It will, 
|>rsv tically. •>? a m-w river cliiuiiifl Unit lint Ikimi ricavntml. 
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evident from the foregoing that the Jur river must lie the chief source from which the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal derives its supply. The volume of water brought down from the high 
plateaux must lx? largely diminished long before it reaches the Nile, owing to the low 
slope of the country and the enormous extent of the marshes traversed in its course. 

This place, during the rainy season, must resemble an inland sea. Even in March 11)00, 
after a failure of the anuual rainfall, and with the river lower than it hnd been for years, it was 
a large Like, full of grassy islands. Swamp surrounds it in every direction. To the north 
alone trees are apparent, at some 5 kilometres from the river. These would seem to indicate 
the existence of higher land. Approach is impossible, owing to the intervening marshes. 

The rivers which form the Bahr-el-Ghazal system more resemble large drainage 
depressions than anything else. Owing to their low slope, their velocity and discharge, 
even in flood, must be insignificant. l*nder no circumstances can the Bahr-el-Ghazal play 
an im]>ortant part in the annual Nile flood. It certainly acts as a large reservoir, which 
slowly drains away, as the level of Lake No falls, and which is, consequently, a factor in 
preserving a constant supply in the Nile (luring the summer months. 

Tlte Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

The principal channel by which the liahr-el-Zaraf is fed leaves the Bahr-el-Gebel at 383 
kilometres south of Lake No, and 8 kilometres downstream of Ghaba Shambe,in latitude 7 3 6'22'' 
north. The water passes from the Nile into the liahr-el -Zaraf by several outlets, but a 
large portion of its supply is derived from the drainage of the marshes which commence at 
Bor, and which form the eastern boundary of the B»hr-eI-Gel>el for a great portion of its 
course. Into these marshes, the latter river pours its waters, by a countless series of small 
o|>enings in the lmnk. Even in summer, the amount of water thus wasted is very great 
and, in flood, the whole area becomes a hike. The outlet of this lake is the Bahr-el-Zaraf. A 
certain jiortion of this water thus finds its way back into the White Nile, as the Bahr-el-Zaraf 
rejoins the latter in latitude 9° 53' 17* north, 7 to" kilometres downstream of Lake No. In 
addition to the supply which this river receives from the Nile, it is also fed by the accumulated 
discharge of a series of large "khors" rising in the Latuka hills, such as the "Khor Too," the 
" Khor Khos," and the " Khor Kanieti." This last, which is an important stream during 
flood, apparently receives the united waters of the others. It flows through some two 
degrees of latitude and is described by Sir Samuel Baker as having abrupt lianks, with a !>ed 
metres below ground surface, and a width of some oO metres. During flood, this "khor" 
must carry a large volume of water, but, in summer, it shrinks to very small dimensions. 
There is still considerable uncertainty as to \ta outfall, as the existing maps show itas stopping 
a little south of Bor. Mr. Grogan (') is of opinion that it does not discharge its water into 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf, giving as his reasons the statement made to him by the natives tliat no 
water comes in east of the Nile for a long distance from Bor. This is a point which requires 
to be cleared up. These "khors" undoubtedly drain a large area of country, and their main 
line of flood is apparently parallel to the eastern banks of the Nile, within about half a 
degree of longitude ('). 

Not much is known regarding the country traversed by the Bahr-el-Zaraf. It has 
been visited by but few travellers, and those who have ascender! it by boat liave been 
unable to land on either side owing to the swamps. To the east, grass plains extend, 
apparently as far as the Sobat ( a ). On the west, i.e., in the large island l>ounded by 
the loop made by the Zaraf with the Nile, swamps cover the southern area, aud 

(') '* Krom the Cape to Cairo." by E.S, C! Boa AN. Humtnnd Kbtkett. London, I!M0. 

(*) Recent information i* to lh« effect, thnt then- may be ;i /hutibl* connection between Bor and the Sohnt, bv the '-Khor" 
Kilu*, which run* into th« Utter river from th- *>uth. Tlii» not yet l>.-n verified, and the report i* only bnned upon the 
eUtement of the native*. 
1 ( J ) Sr.' Appendix No. VI and map. 
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bush forest* the northern region. Undoubtedly a ridge, of comparatively high laud, 
does exist between the Rahr-el-Zaraf and the Bahr-el-Gebel. as glimpses of large trees 
and palms, which probably indicate the sites of village*, are visible from time to time, 
although at a long distance from either river. The inhabitants of this tract belong to the 
Nuer tribe. For a great portion of the year, they must ba completely isolated, surrounded 
as they are upon every side by a wide expanse of almost impassable swamp. A very 
noticeable fact in the Bahr-el-Zaraf is the absence of almost any sign of human habitation 
for some 160 kilometres ulx»ve its junction with the White Nile. 

The difference in the flood-levels attained in the Zaraf, in the years 1899 and 1900, 
wa* vary remarkable. In the former, the water spread over the couutry to an indefinite 
distance. The marks upon the tree-trunks show tliat the water must have covered the 
land adjoining to a height of nearly 1 metre. All trace of a river must, at that time, have 
been lost, and the entire area must have resembled a Like. In 1900, on the contrary, the 
flood water barely topped the river banks, except in the southern reaches where the banks 
are very low. The supply brought down by the Zaraf in that year must have been insignificant, 
as compared with that of 1899. The failure of the rains in the Kpjier Nile Valley is not 
an explanation of this fact. The drought in that region was as severe in 1899 as it was 
in 1900. The most plausible theory appears to lie, that, the northern reaches of theBahr- 
eWJebcl being blocked bv ''sudd," the flood waters of the upper Nile found their passage 
liarred, and sought for some other outlet. The Bahr-el-Zaraf, offering an easy line for 
their escape, received a supply beyond its capacity to carry and consequently the water 
overflowed its banks and covered the adjoining country to an immence distanse. In 1900 
a large jiortion of the ''sudd" in the Bahr-el-Gcl>cl had lieen removed and the flood waters, 
following the line of least resistance, selected this river rather than the Zaraf, for their 
discharge outlet. Consequently, the flood in the Bahr-el-Zaraf was an insignificant one 
and not much more than the channel was able to carry. If this theory lie correct, it would 
seem probable that the Bahr-el-Zaraf, if left to itself, supposing the Bahr-el-Gel)el be kept 
clear of "sudd." will gradually shrink to small limits and lose its importance as a relief 
channel for the flood-waters of the upper Nile. (') 

In order to describe this river, it will be necessary to commence at its junction with 
the White Nile and work upstream. 

The width of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, at the j>oint where it joins the Nile, is not more than 
3"i metres, but the channel widens a little higher up. It joins the Nile nearly at a right 
angle, and its waters, in the winter atid spring, are held back for a very considerable 
distance from it* mouth by those of the main river. No current at all is perceptible for 
some 10 to 11 kilometres above the junction and, for a long way upstream, the velocity is 
very feeble. The colour of the Bahr-el-Zaraf water is a slaty-grcy and it is not transparent 
like that of the White Nile. It has a fair depth, averaging at low water, fi metres. AIkhU 
200 metres above the mouth, the channel turns sharply to the west. The west bank is, in 
general, higher th in the east. The country, for many kilometres alxive the junction, is 
a wide plain of grass. At intervals, this is covered with mimosa forest. At certain points, 
this forest approaches the river, but, at times, recedes to a considerable distance. The flood- 
marks of 1899 showed a rise of 2\i metres over the summer levels. The ground on the 
east Ijank is high at the river's edge, ami slopes gradually away from the chanuel for about 
one kilometre. At this distance, a broad depression extends, similar to that which is found on 
the Sobat river, but rather less marked. On the west, this depression is not visible, the 
country extending in a flat slope, from the Iftinks of the Zaraf to the swamp Ixirdering the 
White Nile. Many wide and deep ,4 khors" discharge on either lunik, draining the country 
for a long distance. On the west, they are more mmicrous and more important than on the east. 

The Bahr-el-Zaraf runs |mrallel to the White Nile for many kilometres, but eventually 
turns off in a south-easterly direction. Its windings are extraordinary. There are very few 
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straight reaches and the further it in ascended the more abrupt are the curve*. The 
average width Ijetween the bank* is from 50 to 60 metre* and that of the water surface in 
summer from 30 to 35 metres. The bank* are steep, with side slopes of £ to 1, and their 
height varies from 2, to 2J metres, over the summer water-level. But few villages are to 
l)c seen and there is a complete absence of any life on the bank*. With the exception of 
the "sudd," region, the country traversed by the llahr-el-Zaraf is, perhaps, the dreariest in 
apjwarance of any of the tracts lx>rdcring the White Nile and it* affluents. On either side 
extend dry mud-flats and blackened plains of burnt grass. A* a rtde. these plains arc 
treeless, and nothing breaks the monotony of the scenery. 

For some distance above the junction, the four isolated hills, known as the Gebel- 
Zaraf. form a striking land-mark, as they rise above the flat plain. These granite masses, 
which arc covered with scrub to a certain height, are situated some !• kilometre* on the east 
of the river. Their tops are conical, or rounded, and one of them, the highest, 1ms two low 
peaks. At 27 kilometre* from the mouth, » large Nuer village is situated on the west, at 
a distance from the river; large herds of cattle graze on the plain. This village is noticeable 
a* l«ing almost the only one met with on the river. The trees in the adjoining forests 
appear to lie. a* a rule, extremely young. Few of them are more than 0"30 metres in 
girth. Possibly the annual fires may account for this. The damage done to these forests 
by elephants is incredible. Their march am lie easily traced by the broken trees. They 
break off the top* and main branches, until they produce the effect of a ctit-and-laid hedge. 
These animals must be very numerous in this locality, as their tracks to the water arc 
continuous. At 50 kilometres, a very large ami long "khor" enters the river from the eist. The 
liends here are sharper than ever. Nuers are now occasionally seen on the banks, but they 
have evidently come from a long distance in search of food, in the sha|ie of fish. Thev 
are very shy and wild, and wave their hands with a peculiarly deprecating gesture, as the 
steamer [Misses. Neither the hippopotamus nor the crocodile appears to inhabit this portion 
of the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

The "khors" continue on both sides and these depressions, in a ye ir like l'JHD or 1901 
must actas drains to an immense area of country. At <i4 kilometres from the mouth, the forest 
and bush extends on either Umk, for a considerable way. The trees are now smaller than 
was the case further north and the bush also is thinner. The water in the flood of 1H!»!) 
must have stood quite 1 metre above the country. The average depth of the river in 
summer at this point i* from 2\i to 3 metres, but the water shoal* at each of the numerous 
liends to considerably less than the above. This fact, with the sharpness of the curves, 
makes navigation of this river, for anything but a small bo.it, very difficult. At the HOth 
kilometre, a very large " khor" comes in on the west l>ank. It is dry at the point of junction 
with the river, but water is visible at some little distance. The banks at this point were 
from 1*75 to 2 metre* n1*>ve water-level (in March). The marks on the trees *how that 
the depth of the river, during the flood of 189i>, must have been from «> to 7 metres. In 
the flood of 1U00 the depth wa* much less and could not have exceeded 5 metre*. On the 
other hand, the depth at low water in March and April of l!H>l was some O tiO metres higher 
than during the same |>criod of 15)01). 

From kilometre 88, the real marsh country commence- and continue-, without a break, 
to the |K>int where the Zanif river take* off from the Bahr-el-G-ebel. i.e., for a distance of 
some 370 kilometre*. The bush and forest end here and the country consists of extensive 
grass plains, interspersed by large dry lagoon*. The hunks get lower as the river is 
ascended. The width between the bank* varies from 40 to 45 metre* and the average 
depth is 2"5 metres. The stream also is less strong and the whole asp -i-t of the river is 
rather that of a sluggish drain, than of an important branch of the Xile. There are occa- 
sional high spots, even in this dreary waste of marsh. At kilometre 1)0, a fair-sized NWr 
village is .situated at aliout 1 £ kilometres from the eist bank of the river. To the west the 
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swamping extends a* far a* the ridge lying between the Bahr-el-Zaraf and the Bahr-el-Gebel. 
At what distance this high land is situated, it is impossible to estimate. To the east, 
marshes extend to the horizon and, during the rainy season, they must cover a large area, 
The curves are so bad that, although the general direction of the stream is from the south, 
a boat ascending the river not infrequently has her l*ows punting to the north, when 
rounding some of the sharpest bends. 

This country is a hopeless expanse of swamp. Even the game appears to avoid this 
treeless waste which, for more than half the year, must be a marsh. At kilometre 104, it 
was found imjiossible in 11>(K) to proceed any further upstream. From this point the river 
shoaled rapidly ami the bends got worse and worse. 

Those who have ascended further (') state that there is little or no change in the 
general conditions, except that the tanks get lower ami lower, and that eventually all 
semblance of a river disappears, until at 280 kilometres from the mouth, a large lake, or 
series of lakes, is encountered. These in 189H were full of "sudd." They apparently extend 
up to the ]K)int where the Zaraf leaves the Bahr-el-Gebel, near Ghat* Shambe. 

At kilometre 237, a "khor," or brunch, comes in from the east, bringing a good deal of 
water. This may be the "khor" which Mr. Grogan (*) considers to be a }>ossible connection 
with the Solmt. At kilometre 257, the "Moghren-el-Buhur-el-Zaraf," or " Meeting of the 
Zaraf Rivers, 1 ' is reached. Two bram-hes join at this ]toint. One comes from the south- 
east, commencing in a large lagoon ; the other runs due south and ends in the lakes 
already mentioned. 

The only travellers who have, since Sir Samuel Baker's journey in 1871, explored the 
Buhr-el-Zaraf from end to end, are Mr. Grogan and Commandant Henri, of the Congo 
Free State Service. The former has described the river in his interesting Itook ( J ). The 
latter ascended it by Wts, in February and March 1900. At that time, the water was so 
low, that, for the last 1 10 kilometres, he had to drag his boats over the dry marshes. This 
portion of his journey took him a month. He states tliat no channel at all exists through 
this portion of the swamps, but that shallow lagoons, in which he was able to float his 
lsrnt*, were occasionally met with. For the greater portion of the distance, however, 
they were hauled over dry land. It may then be taken for granted tliat, for the first 
100 kilometres of its course, after leaving the Bahr-el-Gebel, the Bahr-el-Zaraf has no defined 
channel. It consists of a series of extensive marshes which are sheets of water during the 
flo»xl, and reedy swamps during the season of low supply. Below this jwint, a channel 
does exist and forms the drain for these marshes. 

The eastern lioundary of these swamps would appear to be the long " mayyeh," or 
lagoon, which leaves the Nile near Bor. ami joins the Bahr-el-Zaraf some 230 kilometres 
further north. This channel, Mr. (irogan has christened the "Gertrude" Nile. Beyond 
it, to the east, he describes the country as Wing thickly jiopulated by the Dinka tribe ('). 

The Solvit. 

The inspection lately made of this river, only extended to a distance of M) kilometres 
ujistraiin of its junction with the White Nile. The present note will consequently lie a 
very brief one. 

Allusion has l>een already made to the strong contrast between the tolour of the 
water in the two rivers. That of the Sobat is, at times, a creamy white, and at others a 

- 

(') Major Tmk* and C»|>4Am Stanton in 1H9S. nml Commandant Henri in lWm. 
(*> "From the (.'ape to Cairo." I/»i>il«m. laOO. 
(') IMd. 

{') Captain Lidil«ll. K. E., of the Soudan telejtrapli H-rvicr. lint lately found a channel which would n|j|>eur to f-orrr«|H>ud to 
Mr. tirop»u« "Of-rtrude" Nil*. It in .!<■»< ril*d at flowing north, with a «tron(t »truarn. and the Kinka utate tluit It join* tha 
Bnhr-el-Zamf near a villain- called Twi. See Appendix No. VI. 
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jxilc red, while the Nile water is in it only more transparent, but lias a greenish tinge. 
Doubtless the White Nile derived its name from the milky colour given to its waters by 
those of the Sol»t when in flood. 

In April 1901, although the Sobat was unquestionably abiding to the volume of the 
Nile, as the discharge of the latter, taken above and lielow the junction. proved, yet its 
waters were held back by those of the main river for a considerable distance, and its current, 
for several kilometres upstream, was entirely a surface one. 

In character, the Sobat differs remarkably from any of the other tributaries of the 
White Nile. Its banks are high and are rarely, if ever, submerged in Hood. Its slojw is 
rapid and it must at times bring down an immense volume of water, almost, if not fullv, 
equalling that derived from the lakes. Its influence ujK>n the discharge of the White Nile 
must be most imjiortant. It drains a large area of the southern Abyssinian plateau. 

A feature peculiar to the Sobnt is, that for a considerable )K)rtion of its length a 
depression runs parallel to each bank at some distance behind it. These depressions are 
jierhajw some 700 metres in width. They form a line of swamp during the rains and 
have occasional connections with the river, at point* where "khors" run into the latter upon 
either side. The country traversed by the Soliat is a rich alluvial plain, covered with grass. 
In the first 50 kilometres from the junction, there are many Shilluk villages, particularly 
on the right or northern l«nk. These villages are generally marked by small groups of 
"Deleb" (Alms. The natives cultivate tohiceo and a little "lubia," on the slopes of the river 
lianks. They possess large herds of cattle and have the apjiearanee of being more pros- 
jktous than the majority of the inhabitants of the Nile Valley. 

The average width of the water- surf ace of the Sobat in April 1901 was from 90 to 
110 metres, and the width l>etwecn the lianks some 12 metres more. The average depth 
«if water was <> metres, mid the rise in flood is from li'S, to 4 metres, more. This river 
then must have a depth, when full, of at least 9*5 metres. 

The banks, as a rule, are steep, with slopes of J to 1. and average 5 to (5 metre* over 
lowest water level. A noticeable fact is the continuity of the slips which <.ecur in these 
banks. The north, or right Imnk is. on an average, higher than the south Iwnk. There is 
very little forest, or even bush, in the first 50 kilometres above the junction with the Nile. 
The curves are, generally, much easier than on either the (Jebel. Zaraf. or (rhazal rivers. 
No papyrus is met with in the lower reaches of the Solwt. and the swamp l>elt, so 
conspicuous in all the other streams of this locality, is here entirely alwent. It has all the 
appearance of an important stream, and one that brings down a large volume of water 
from a mountainous country. Many large "khors" come in upon either bank, draining the 
high jirn!>it plains that extend ii|»on either side. 

m ".SW,/." 

Previous to the year 1900, not very much was generally known regarding the nature of 
the "sudd'' in the Nile. It had lieen cleared more than once in the years preceding the Mahdi's 
rebellion, but knowledge of the work was confined to a few, and the records of the undertaking 
had lieen lost, or were forgotten. 

A visit to the "sudd" -cutting operations on the Uahr-el-<»ebcl in 1900 and 1901 upset 
mauv preconceived theories as to its formation and component parts. Those who had only 
previously seen the fringe of "sudd," on either side of the channel in the White Nile, or 
regarded the barrier in the Bahr-el-Gebcl from it* northern end, received the impression 
that the Gebel "sudd" consisted of a more or less continuous expanse of vegetat'mn, floating on 
the river surface, and averaging some 1.5 metres in thickness. Kx|ierience proved that it 
was a far more formidable obstruction to the river than hail l»ecn imagined. It is true that 
these floating masses of vegetation were the primary causes of the blocks in the river, but 

is 
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they obstructed the channel in a very different manner from what had lieen generally 
*upj>osed. Again, the nature of the "sudd" in the Bahr-el-Ghazal differs considerably from 
that in the Bahr-eM»el»eI, and a visit to the former river alone gave an erroneous idea of 
the "sudd" in the latter. 

In the Bahr-el-Gel>el the main factors arc the jMipyrus, the "Bus."and the "I'm-goof" reeds 
These three. with the earth adhering to their roots, form the real ol*»t ruction. Many of 
the smaller swimming plants, such a* the ''Azolla," the "l/tricularia," and the "Otellia" are 
mingled with the others ; but they certainly do not play an important ftart in the for- 
mation of the obstacle. The amlmtch. too, has been unjustly accused of assisting in forming 
the Uirrier. This is not the case. This plant doe* not grow in any great quantity in the 
vicinity of the Bahr-el-Oebel, and its stem is so light and brittle, that it would break when 
subjected to great pressure. 

On the Bahr-eMrhazal, on the contrary, the '"sudd" is chiefly comj>osed of the swimming 
plants aliove mentioned. Their breeding places arc Lake Anilwdi and the other shallow 
lakes to the south. 

The tihazal "*udd" is much lighter in texture than that of the tiebel. and is conse- 
quently much easier to remove. At the same time, even in the former river, the "sudd" is 
at times dangerous, es|>eciallv if it forms downstream of a vessel, and if the latter has to 
work upon it from its upstream end. The accident to (Jessi Pasha's expedition in 1S80 
proves that even the Bahr-el-Ghazal "sudd" can Ik- an unmissable obstacle under such 
circumstance*. 

Before alluding to the work done in removing the "sudd." it may lie as well to say a few 
words as to the principal causes of this remarkable lmrrier. 

The Bahr-el-ticM traverses the marshes, between Shambe and Lake No, for some 
400 kilometres of its«-oursc. South of Shambe. the river has never been known to !*• blocked. 
On either side of the channel, in then- immense swamps, extend large shallow lagoon*, 
some of them covering several square kilometres of area. These lagoon* are surrounded on 
every side by a luxuriant growth of aquatic plants, consisting chiefly of the papvrus, ami the 
reeds known to the Arabs asthe "I'm-soor'and the "Bus" ('). All these plants grow in water, 
but not in any great depth. TlnVl'm-soof" and "Bus." again, will not stand such a depth of 
water as will the papyrus. This last attains a height of from , r > to li metres, with fibrous 
roots which strike deep into the ground. The 'Tiu-soof" rarely exceeds 1.') metres in height, 
and its routs do not extend so deeply as do those of the papyrus. They are, however, vcrv 
tough and difficult to break or cut through. These roots are U-dded in the soil l>elow the 
water, but the strong gales which blow in these regions, loosen their hold to a large extent. 
If such a storm 1* accompanied by any rise of the water-surface, large masses of these plants 
are set free from their original position, and begin to float on the surface of the lagooii>. 
Their roots form such a tangled mass, that large quantities of the earth in which they were 
embedded, remain clinging to them. These act as ballast and. when the island of papvrus. 
or reed* is detached and. under the influence of the wind, is set drifting about the 
lagoon, the weight of this earth retains the plants in their vertical |K>sition. Their roots, 
the moment they reach a shallow, act as anchors, and speedily strike down again into 
the muddy bottom of the lake. Large masses constantly change their jHwition in this 
way. If the storms cease, they remain where they are. Unfortunately, at the commencement 
and end of the rainy season, stormy weather is the rule, rather than the exception. At 
such seasons, large areas of the marsh vegetation are in motion, driven hither and thither 
bv the wind. 

The Buhr-el-< jeliel has no Unks whatever and is, as a rule, separated from the lagoons 
merely by a narrow belt of papyrus. In many places, it is in connection with them, and 

') -I'n Sim?," < .»■., "Ill" umiIIh'T «( w<miI." TIk- I Jtin ii»iii>-» of llir~- |.h,iit?i nr> , iin nrliiirf li> Mr. Ilr>»in, (>ir« lur i'f th* 
Sudan Keiv-t*. for I In; -I'm Sn.I." -t'.iiii. inn I'yruiniil'il.-." ;in.l f,.r llv -Hn.«." "I'lir.itfmli . •.iu:nuiii»." 
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the water of the lakes Hows in ami out of the river, according to the level of the latter. As 
tlie stormy season in theme latitudes heralds the approach of the annual rains, the rise of 
the river follows very sjieedily. The channel of the liahr-el-(iebel being only of sufficient 
section to carry the low-water supply, with the first rise in the levels, the river spread* over 
the marshes, Hooding them in all directions and increasing the depth of water in the 
lagoons. It thus causes the areas of reed, already detached by the wind, to Hoat still more 
easily. The continuous gales which prevail set hundreds of acres of these floating masses 
moving in one direction. Eventually, they reach a point on the river where they are forced 
into the channel. Ouce there, the current sj»eedi]y carries them downstream. Ere long, 
their course is arrested by a projection on the edge of the channel, or by a sharp liend. It 
may hapjien that an area of reed, several acres in extent, bursts into the river in a large 
sheet, and, in such a case, it must necessarily l*» arrested at the first |ioint where the section 
is contracted. The result is, that the channel is quickly blocked, though, perhaps, not at 
first to any great depth. Masses of weed, however, follow one another in succession, 
brought down by the stream. The section of the channel l»eing reduced by the first 
obstruction, the velocity of the water rapidly increases and these masses, following the 
easiest course, pass under the obstacle thus created. Each fresh mass arriving is sucked 
underneath those originally arrested, until at last, the whole Incomes wedged into one solid 
block, composed partly of earth and partly of stalks and roots of jwpyrus and reed, broken 
up by the extreme compression into an inextricable tangle. So great is the pressure applied 
by the water, that the surface of the block is often forced several metres aliove the water- 
level, and is seamed by alternate ridges and furrows. The thickness varies greatly, according 
to the conditions and section of the channel. In some eases, it is not more than l.o to '2 
metres, but it not infrequently obtains a thickness of "> metres Im*Iow water, and occasionally 
as much as 7 metre* have l»een observed. Underneath this lair, the river manages to force 
an outlet, but with a velocity increased proportionately to the smallness of the aj>erture. 
At the same time, the uptream level rises, flooding the marshes in every direction, the 
water making use of any side channel that it can find. In time, doubtless, if left to itself, 
it would desert its original course ami the stream would take an entirely new direction, the 
original channel becoming permanently blocked. It generally, however, happens from 
natural causes, such as strong winds, or increased heading-up of the water, that these blocks 
burst, and the obstacle is carried away. On such ocntsions. a great wave passes down the 
channel, carrying everything before it, ami sweeping away any similar blocks which may 
have been formed downstream. Only in this way. can the self clearance of the "sudd"' in 
certain years, which has undoubtedly occurred, be explained. Many of these Mocks extend 
for a considerable length, some lieing as much as 1700 metres long. It is easy to understand 
that such closures of the river channel cause not only a complete Imr to navigation, but 
also a very serious obstacle to the free passage of the water. More than this, each block 
thus formed assists in the formation of others, by raising the water-level upstream, ami thus 
assisting the flotation of further areas of papyrus and reed, much of which eventually finds 
its way into the river. 

The movement of these great masses of weed and the way in which they burst into 
the river liears a striking resemblance to the descriptions given of an ice-field, when in 
motion. Their steady and resistless movement, the manner in which the fields break up, 
and the way in which they pile upon one another when an obstruction is encountered to their 
course, recall irresistibly what travellers relate of the action of the ice-Hoes, when the pack 
is breaking up. 

The "sudd" in this river and, in a less degree, that in the Bahr-el-t ihazal con- 
stitute a very read danger to navigation. Should a steamer hap] ten to be surrounded 
by it, when the masses are in motion, the compression would certainly strain her framework, 
to the risk of crushing it. Even should she escape this, she will most probably U> imprisoned 
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for an indefinite time, owing t<> the river blocking on either side of her. During the stormy 
season, it should, if j>oasible, always be arranged that two steamers should work in conjunction, 
one remaining downstream, so as to be able to go to the assistance of the other if necessary. 

As no fuel is to be met with throughout the whole length of the "sudd" region, a solitary 
steamer, if detained for some time by a block, may find herself eventually prevented from 
proceeding, or from making any attempt to free herself, owing to the absence of any means 
of generating steam in her l»ilcrs. 

The Bahr-el-Ghazal "sudd" is, as has been said, of a different kind to that of the Bahr- 
el-Geljel. It is, as a rule, much lighter in consistency and easier to remove. This is doubtless 
due to the fact that the velocity of this river is very low and, consequently, the pressure 
exerted by the water upon n block is small, cornered with that caused by similar conditions 
in the Bshr-cl-Gel>el. Again, on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the papyrus and reeds do not extend 
on either side to auv distance, nor arc continuous and large lagoons close at hand. Between 
kilometres G7 and 78, upstream of the junction with the Khor Deleb, there must it is true, 
Ik? always a risk of a block. In this reach, the river passes through papyrus swamps, which 
are miniature editions of the Gebel marshes. Even here, however, the obstruction can 
hardly attain to the same solidity as in the case of the Gebel "sudd," as the sluggish current 
of the Ghazal would fail to wedge the mass between the banks, as tightly as would the rapid 
stream of the other river. Lake Ambadi appears to be a great nursery for the smaller varieties 
of the "sudd" plants. In the beginning of the rainy season, these are carried downstream 
and, as the channel wanders and twists, they form small obstructions. None of these, 
however, appear to !*• lasting and it is rare that the Ghazal river is blocked for any length 
of time. It may be closed for a few months and then reopen itself. Thus, in Marehaud 
April 1900, it was clear throughout its entire length, while in September, of the same year, 
it was blocked in more than one place. On this river, as on the (rebel, the "sudd" frequently 
sinks to the l>ottoin and decomposes, gradually raising the l>ed of the channel. In this 
state it is very hard to remove. 

Major Peake has fully descrilxsl his "sudd"-cutting oj>erations in a report to the 
Intelligence Detriment of the Egyptian War Office. I will only allude to his work very 
briefly. His party left Omdurman on the Kith Deoemlier, 1X99. By the 27th of March. 15)00, 
they had removed fourteen blocks of "sudd," in a length of 131 kilometres of river. The lengths 
of obstruction, actually cleared by the party, amounted to nearly 8000 metres ; but this does 
not at all represent the total length of "sudd" previously existing, as blocks N'os. 4. 8, and 14, 
broke away of themselves. 

The thickness of the "sudd" varied much. In some blocks, it was only 2 metres, in 
others 5 and, occasionally. <> metres. 

The party worked with five gun-bouts and a gang of 800 Dervish prisoners, guarded 
bv 100 Soudanese. With them were five English and several Egyptian officers ; also some 
English non-commissioned officers. The total cube removed was some 11850 cubic metres, 
but this does not include the large amount of stuff that came away by itself. How great, 
this must have been, may be judged by the fact that, in one instance, when a block burst, 
the floating weed took thirty-six hours to pass a given j>oint. 

Major Peake states that the three most northerly blocks, viz., Nos. 1, 2. and 3, were 
the toughest and the thickest of all those removed by him. After these three had been 
cleared, the work became easier and the last four blocks, i.e., from Nos. 11 to 14, were very 
thin. The real block in the Gebel, or "plug," as it may be termed, occurred in the first 27 
kilometres from the junction with the White Nile. Block No. 3 was incomparably the 
worst. It averaged over (» metres in thickness and held up a large amount of water. < 
This was proved by the fact that, after its removal, the upstream river-level fell VS metres, 
in four davs. This block was removed on the 7th of Februarv. Its clearance drained the water 
as far as block No. 7, or to kilometre 81 -a. On the 24th of Februarv this block burst, bringing 
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with it block No. 8. The large lagoons upstream of these blocks began draining into the 
river in consequence. Upstream of No. 8, the 4i sudd" wan lighter ami less water was held 
up. Block No. 10, which afterwards gave so much trouble, did not present any special 
difficulties at the time of its first removal. 

The last block, viz., No. 14. was removed on the 27th of March, and this closed the work 
for the season of 1899-1900. Owing to the approach of the rainy season, it was deemed 
advisable to withdraw the men from the swamps. At this time, as far as was then known, 
there only remained two more blocks of "sudd'" in the entire length of the Bahr-el-Gebel. 
These were registered a» Nos. 15 and 16. The former is a long reach of river, apparentlv 
closed by "sudd." throughout the entire length of 36 kilometres ('). The latter was, at the time, 
supjiosed to be only some a kilometres long. As a matter of fact, it proved, when cleared, 
to be nearly 1- kilometres in length. This last block was removed in the month of January 
1901 by Lieutenant Drury, K.N. . with the assistance of one English sergeant of marines. It. 
consisted of four separate blocks of "sudd." Nos. 16 to 19, the smallest being 600 metres in 
length, and the largest, 2 kilometres. Some of these blocks were very thick, and had 
evidently existed for a long time. Lieutenant Drury endeavoured to break up the mass of 
block No. 19. by means of explosives. The nitro-glyeerine. however, was of little use, 
merely making deep hole*, mid having no further effect. The "sudd." although comiiact, is 
very elastic and has not sufficient resistance to permit of the full force of the charge being 
felt. There is little doubt that the most effectual way of removing the "sudd" is that 
practised by Major Peake, viz., cutting the surface into rectangular blocks, hauling these 
out by steamers, and then letting them float downstream. 

There now remains only one block in the whole length of the river, viz., No. 15, with 
a length of some 36 kilometres. This block offers special difficulties to removal, inasmuch 
as there is no current in the channel. The bed, moreover, is filled to a considerable depth 
by " sudd," which has sunk to the bottom and rotted. All this stuff has to Ix; towed out 
into the stream, and the work is necessarily very slow. In 1900, Lieutenant Drury 
attempted to force an entrance into his channel. In fourteen days he only cleared 400 metres, 
which have since closed again (_'). 

Since 1901, there have liecn no traces whatever, of the blocks removed by Major Peake. 
The work was well and thoroughly done and, if continual supervision be given, more espe- 
cially during the stormy season of the year, there apjtears to be no reason w hy the Rahr-el- 
Gcbel should not be kept jieruuiiiently open. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of the work done by him and his staff in 15*00. 
The climate of the region in which this work lay, is extremely unhealthy and the damp 
heat is very trying. The mosquitoes, at night are almost unendurable. Owing to the 
exceptionally low river, during the winter and spring months, transport of supplies was 
rendered extremely difficult and, for several months, the expedition was pratically cut 
off from all communication with Omdurman. The locality was, moreover, very remote, 
as Lake No, the point where this work began, is 962 kilometres from Khartoum. 

Major Peake, and all who served with him, may well be proud of the results of the 
season's work. He rendered a great service, both to Egypt and to the Soudan, by ojiening 
up this important river. 

Since his expedition, steady attempts have l»een made to complete the clearance of the 
Bahr-el-Gelicl, by removing the block known as No. la. This, as has been explained, has 
a length of 36 kilometres and, in reality, consists of many blocks. sej>a rated from one another 
by reaches of open water. Owing to the entire absence of any current in the channel, it is, 
undoubtedly, the most difficult piece of work in connection with the clearance of the "sudd," 
in the whole length of the river ('). 

(•) Srf Ap|«-ti.lU X... VI. 
(') Idem . 
(») Men,. 
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In the winter of 1 mid 1002, Major Matthews worked hard to clear this obstruction, 
and to oj»en up a channel. He succeeded in removing the blocks in rather more than half 
the length of the closed river, but, owing to the advent of the annual rain, was obliged to 
stop work before completion. In Oetol>er 1903, Lieutenant Drury, with a jwrty, started for 
Lake No, and set to work upon the same tract. 

By the end of January 11»04, he had succeeded in owning up a passage right through 
all but the last block, but, even after this was done, no current in the channel resulted. 
The soundings showed that he was on the true river. Unfortunately, just as success uppcared to 
be assured. Lieutenant Drury was attacked by malarial fever, in its severest form. He became 
so gravely ill, that is was found necessary to bring him Iwck to Khartoum. As the period 
of the annual rains was near at hand, it was judged advisable to abandon the work for the 
present season. Consequently, the Bahr-el-<iebel, in this reach, is still blocked, and steamers, 
passing north and south, have still to follow the false channel through the shallow lakes. (') 

(') Sr.- Ai.i» H'li\ V VI. 
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THE BLl'K NILE (') 



Tliis river, from Kosaires (where the cataracts commence) to Khartoum, has a length 
of 42(5 miles «»r 6X5 kilometres. Between these two phut*, there is a heavy full in the l»ed- 
levels ; the approximate slopes from Kosaires to Senaar 1>eiug ^a 1 ,,,,, nud between Senaar and 
Khartoum r J 66 . The average width of the channel, throughout its course, is 500 
metres. Although in the northern reaches, the width increases, it is rarely more than 700 
metres at any p>int. Th « average height of the banks over summer water-level, is from H 
to 11 metres, for the first 250 kilometres upstream of Khartoum. Further south, they rise, 
and average over 10 to 12 metres above low water-level. The difference in level between 
Hood and summer is from S to !> metres, and in the first quarter of the year the river is 
reduced toa succession of deep jiools, connected by very shallow reaches. Even native boats 
can with difficulty navigate the distance between Senaar and Khartoum during this season. 
The Blue Nile is at its lowest in April, but in the latter half of May, indications of the 
approaching flood are not wanting. The real rise begins in June, and the maximum height 
is attained in August. In the latter half of September it begins to fall rapidly. 

The velocity of the stream is very great. In winter, the water is very clear and of 
a beautiful limpid blue colour. In flood, being charged with the scouring* of the Abyssinian 
mountains and forests, it is heavily charged with deposit and is of a deep chocolate colour. 

For the first lfi kilometres above Khartoum, the cultivation on both banks is good, 
although confined to a narrow strip. Sakiehs are numerous. On the west l«uik, limestone is 
found, and kilns have lieen erected for the purpose of obtaining lime for the work.- at 
Khartoum. 

Soba, on the east hank, at 2!l kilometres, was the ancient capital of Alwah, but is now 
a ruin. Here the cultivation is scattered and patchy, being mostly on the foreshore. From 
this point, for many miles upstream, the characteristics of the country do not change. The 
eastern bank is covered with an endless sea. of thick, but low thorn jungle. Here and there, 
where a village occurs, a tew clearaiwes are made, and a little "lubia" is cultivated. The 
western ljatik is comparatively open and sandy, but the country is covered with the "halfa" 
grass. Heavy crops of dhurra, hibia, sesame and vegetables, are grown along the foreshore 
of the river as the water falls. The area of this cultivation is limited, as the width of the 
strip is nut great. Some of the islands also, are under cultivation, but these are neither 
numerous, nor of large size. At Maggat (!U kilometres), a largish village on the west bank, 
the "tukls," or bee-hive-shaped straw houses, take the place of the mud-walled and flat- 
top|>ed dwellings of the northern districts. The inhabitants at this jx>int seem to be more 
numerous and the cultivation, especially on the east l*ank, rather more extensive. From 
Maggad to Kamlin, the same scenery continues; a strip of low jungle on the east Imink and 
open country on the west bank. Inhabitants and cattle are wanting everywhere. Outside 
of the thorny belt, the country on either side is treeless and the date palm is conspicuous by 
its absence. Kamlin (120 kilometres), on the west bank on the river, is a fair-sized village, 
jierched on a high gravelly ridge, overlying a limestone de|iosit. The inhabitants are chieflv 
Danagla mixed with a few Jaalin Arabs. This village is the head -quarters of one of the 
new Mamurias. Behind it. the tihezireh plain stretches, a Hat exjMinse, without a tree to 
break its monotony. The soil here, as is the case all over the eastern |>ortionof theGhczireh(/'), 
is com|>osed of the richest alluvial de|JOstt. In the rains, the entire area is covered with 

I 1 ) Tlti* iintf wii" urlM.-n in | SUM. Smut- tlml ilnti-. tfiviit |iroitrf».- h.n liikt-n |»lui f :i» rejrird- tlif exl>Mi»i«m <>( ilv i hlrf Ui«n> 
lik« Wail Htilniij. i-tc. The oriiriiial t-« h:»»b«>i>, howvvor. Irft, n« I tun> ivrt vinittM tlii« rivor niiur tlif y.\T in .|iii-»ti<>ii. [W.E.(i.] 

I') Thv inuntrv Ivinjr M\»t~ii thv HI a* wnl While Xilr« iifc-il to !>•• •.■jiIImiI -Kl <lh./:in-h <•* Si-nn:iiir, " It in n>w know it 
"KKilirttlivh." 
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"dhurra." Tli« sloj»e of the country being so high, the inhabitants try to check the rainwater 
from running off too quickly, by running small banks acrow, and at right angles to, the 
general *lo|»e. These hanks average 0'40 metre* in height and. at every 150 metres or so, 
parallel wing* run from them at right angles, thus forming three sides of a maniature basin. 
This land only requires winter irrigation, to be capable of raising a magnificent wheat crop. 
The remains of some old indigo vats are still to be seen at Ktunlin. These were erected by 
the Khedive Ismail, at the time that he attempted to introduce the cultivation of this plant 
into the Soudan. Wild indigo is to be found on the foreshore of the river and there appears 
to be no reason why, given artificial irrigation, this cultivation should not be a success. 
From Kamlin to KuCaa, there is no tnirked change in the features of the country on either 
side of the river. Cultivation is limited to the fiats and the foreshores and the villages are 
very few and far between. 

Kufaa (187 kilometres), on the east Inink. is said to lje the second largest town on the 
Blue Nile. It stands some little way back from the river and is a fairly jmpulous place. 
Its inhabitants are a branch of the Shukriyeh tribe of Arabs and call themselves Rufaa- 
Shukriyeh. Good crops are raised on the foreshore and islands in the vicinity, and melons 
are cultivated upon an extensive scale on the flats upstreitn of the town. The river here is 
very wide and shallow and navigation in summer is extremely difficult. Still proceeding 
upstream, the next village of importance met with is Messalamia (241 kilometres from 
Khartoum), on the western bank. Under the new distribution, a Mamur will be located 
here. The village must once have been a large one, but is now in ruins, and cultivation 
is not very extensive. The inhabitant* are mostly Halawi Arabs. The river here is 
narrow, not being more than 100 metres in width. At 210 kilometres from Khartoum, 
a reef extends along the eastern shore for about 2 kilometres in length ; it does not 
apjwrently cross the river. At 220 kilometres, the station of Abu Haraz is situated 
on the eastern bauk. From this point, both bank* are covered with dense jungle, 
which might almost l>e allied forest. At Abu Haraz, the trade route to Gedaref 
starts. All round the camp, the jungle lias been cleared, but the place is very 
malarious. It is difficult to understand why Abu Haraz should be so unhealthy, 
a* it is situated high above the river ; the cliffs at the landing place being quite 
11 metres over the water. Several 4; kliors," or ravine*, run into the river here, which 
ought effectually to drain the land. The village, which is called Abu Haraz el Bahri, 
is situated to the north of the camp. The columns and minaret* of an old brick 
m >*quc, destroyed by ths Mahdi, are still standing here. About a kilometre upstream 
from Abu Haraz. the river Hahad enters the Nile on its eastern bank. This river, 
which rises in the north-west sloj>ea of the Abyssinian mountains, brings down a large 
volume of water when in flood. It enters the Nile at an angle of about 70°, and its 
bed, in Felmmry, was one metre higher than the water surface of the Blue Nile at the 
time. The Rahad. with the exception of a few pools, is dry for many months of the 
year. Its banks at the junction are steep and high, quite 1 2 metres over the bed, which 
has a width of 05 metres. The flood marks show that the rise of the Rahad is from 5 to 
0 metres in height The Blue Nile at this junction forms an "S" curve, taking a sharp 
bend to the west, and again another to the east. Its width, as measured, is 450 metres. 
The banks of the Rahad river are covered with thick and dense jungle, as are both banks 
<»f the Blue Nile in this reach. Shortly before Wad Medani is reached, the west bank 
becomes open again, but the forest on the east bank is continuous. 

The town of Wad Medani is situated on the west bank of the Blue Nile, at 237 
kilometres from Khartoum. It is built on a high ridge, composed of sand and gravel, 
overlying a limestone formation; it is the largest and most important town upon the Blue 
Nile, and would almost appear to have taken the place which Scnaar once held. The 
population, which is estimated at from 15000 to 25000. is extremely mixed as to race. 
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The principal tribes arc those of the Medani and Kawaleh Arabs, mingled with a certain 
number of Jaalin and Shagiyeh. A few Danngla, and even Egyptians, are to be seen, 
with a sprinkling of Blacks from the Fung and Hamegh country. This town, probably 
owing to the soil upon which it is built, enjoys the reputation of being the healthiest in the 
Ghezireh. It is entirely composed of "tukls," built of dhurra straw, and covers a large 
area. Being the headquarters of a Mudiria, the new Government buildings are in course 
of construction. These are built of mud brick, with thatched roofs. The telegraph line 
passes through Wad Medani. As white ants are very numerous in this locality, it seems 
probable that iron poles will ere long have to lie substituted for the wooden ones now 
being erected ('). 

A large market is held here bi-weekly, on Mondays and on Thursdays. To this, the 
people flock from long distances, and the scene on market days is a very busy one. 
Excellent vegetables (tomatoes, onions, brinjals, yams, bahmia) are obtainable in quantities, 
as are limes and melons. In the market grain of many kinds is exposed for sale, and a 
small amount of gum. of the red variety. Manchester goods, coloured cottons, coarse sugar, 
tobacco and cheap Kiiroj>ooii goods such as mirrors, lieads, and cutlery, seem to find a ready 
sale. Soup and sesame oil are manufactured here locally, and the inhabitants are good 
leather workers, and line skins with ornamental ]»olished leather. 

Large flock* of sheep and goats are to be met with, but cattle arc rarely seen. The 
inhabitants explain the absence of these last by the fact, that during the Dervish rule, they 
used to drive their cattle into the forests to hide them, and this custom has gradually 
developed into a habit. The Ghezireh Innd, all round Wad Medani, is of the same description 
as that described at Kamlin — i.e., a flat plain of alluvial soil. It is covered with ''dhurra" in 
the rainy season. The cultivation along the river is chiefly confined to the foreshore, but 
is gcod of its kind. A few sakichs are at work. Melons are grown upon a large scale. 
North of the town, the remains of a large brick mosque, built by the founder of the Medani 
tril>e, are to be seen. His tomb is also standing. The mosque was destroyed by the 
Mahdi. The people here, as elsewhere in the Ghezireh, use the old " Hodgets," or Title 
deeds for land, granted in the time of the Fung Sultanate, which was destroyed by 
Mehemet Ali in 1820- 1K21. Altogether. Wad Medani appears to )*■ the most prosperous 
town in the whole Sudan, not even excepting Omdurman. 

Upstream, from this place, the jungle on the east bank continues, but the west bank 
is still open and free from bush. The cultivation becomes scantier, and the villages smaller 
and fewer in number, licing mostly hamlets in the jungle. The east bank of the river is 
generally higher and steeper than the west bank, which is shelving. Throughout its course, 
the action of the current is more severe on the eastern than on the western bank. Very 
few palms are to be wen, those which do exist being of the "Deleb" variety (Borassus 
Ethiopicus). At Gheziret el Fil, a small village on the western lmnk, there is a grove of 
these palms. Ascending the river, the trees get larger in Bize, and the signs of life less and 
less. At 25G kilometres, the forest covers both hanks, and is practically continuous. 
Except in a few clearances, all cultivation ceases and very few inhabitants are to be seen. 
At Shiberga (273 kilometres), the cliffs on the east bank are quite 12 metres in height, 
and very steep. The scenery here is wild and beautiful. The forest trees are covered with 
dense masses of crecjiers. Troops of baboons, unci small grey monkeys, are to be seen, and 
bright-plumaged birds abound in the woods. At 200 kilometres from Khartoum, a line 
of grnnite reefs, called *• Haggar el Guffar," runs right across the river. Further progress 
in steamers is impossible after the month of January. At 294 kilometres, the village of 
El Barriab, inhabited by the Kowaleh Arabs, is situated on the west bank, and 5 kilometres 

(') I mtut repent that thi. .Wription mi. written in 1H«.I». ,.„lv n frw month* oil.r the drfrat of Khalifa, hj Lord 
KitcbeiMT, at Omdunron. Wml M.-dmii i» now » mry different pla<v. It ■« on* of th* lar K r.t ..ml mutt important tr»d<Me-ntr«i 
in the Sudan, and appear* to )u.ve ,i K r«it future before it. It i. now the head^uartere of the Sennnr Mudiria. W KM. 
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further up, the Dinder river enters the Nile from the east. This river is very similar in its 
characteristic!* to the Rahad. It is rather larger in section and brings down a greater 
discharge in flood. It lias its source in the same region as the Rahad and runs parallel to 
it, at a distance of between 100 to 120 kilometres. 

The forest on both sides of the Blue Nile is chiefly composed of acacia (Sant), 
mimosa, tamarisk and " nabbnk *' (Rhammus Lotus). This lust is an evergreen bush, 
or tree, furnished with numerous and very sharp thorns. It is common all over the 
African forests, and l>ears a small fruit like a crab-apple, which the Arabs eat readily. A 
few tamarind and sycamore trees are also to l)c seen in these forests. The undergrowth is 
extremely dense and every variety of thorny bush would seem to flourish here. Except 
by tracks made by wild animals, or cattle, progress through the bush is almost impossible. 
The forest belt, on the western bank, is not more than 3 to . r » kilometres in width, and, at 
Senaar, ceases altogether, only recommencing at Karkauj. On the east bank, it covers a 
large area ; in fact, the whole eountry, as far as the Gedaref plains, is more or leas covered 
with forest trees and bush. The red gum acacia is met with everywhere here, but the best 
quality comes from the south of Senaar and round about Karkauj. 
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PART. II.-DISCHARGES, A>iD POSSIBLE PROJECTS. 



RIVER DISCHARGES. 



Since the publication of the last report u |h»ii the discharges of the Upper Nile, a considerable 
amount of additional knowledge him l>een anjuired ('). The information, at that time 
existing, was limited to the re[»ort.s of a few travellers, and to a small series of observa- 
tions, made during a couple of journeys to the frontier of the Egyptian Soudan. These last, 
however, proved one important point — that the loss of water in the White Nile, during 
summer, due to the swamps, was enormous. They did little more than this and left un- 
solved the important question of the relations lietween the levels of the Equatorial Lakes, 
and the volume of the Upp:r Xile. The few m-onls. then existing, of the discharges of 
the Blue and White Xiles at Khartoum, in no way assisUnl the solution of the complex 
problems connected with the sources of the river — its annual rise and fall, audits volume 
at different points of its course. 

The study, commenced in the years 1900 und 1901, proved the necessity of obtaining 
further, and more detailed, information, and it was felt that this could only be satisfactorily 
obtained, by instituting a systematic series of observations, continued throughout the year, 
and comprising all the different |>eriods of the fluctuating supply. 

In May 1902, a commencement was made, by observing the mont hly discharges of both 
the Blue and the White Xiles, at selected sites above Khartoum. These discharges were 
continued regularly, until the end of the year 1903. The observations were supplemented 
by Hood discharges of the liahr-el-Gcbel (above and Udow the k 'sudd" ) and of the Atbara river — 
also by sundry discharges of the Solwt, the Bahr-el-Zaraf and the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Further, 
some useful information was acquired, in the spring of 1903. regarding the volumes issuing 
from the Equatorial Lukes, in the shape of discharge measurements on the Victoria Nile, at 
Jinja, and Fajao, ami of the Bahr-eMteM, at Wadelai. Lastly, early in 1903, the Blue Xile, 
or Abai, was measured at the poitit where it leaves Lake Tsatia, in Abyssinia. 

The foregoing forms a valuable addition to the existing knowledge of the hydrology 
of the Nile. 

It is not pretended that the information, thus collected, is, in any sense of the word, 
complete, or even that any definite conclusions am l« arrived at therefrom. Two years 
represent an extremely short period of time for observations regarding the regimen of an 
im|*>rtant river. Nevertheless, it must l>e admitted that a step in advance has l>een made, 
and one in the right direction. 

Bv a fortunate chance, the two years, during which these observations wen? carried 
out, were characterized by extreme variations in the volumes of the river when in flood, 
more particularly so. as regards the White Nile, or, as it is called in its southern reaches, the 
Bahr-el-(iebel. In 1902. the flood was an exceptionally low one, in both the main branches 
which unite at Khartoum. In 1903, on the contrary, the Hood discharges, in l>oth rivers, 
were above the average, and in that portion of the White Nile to the south of the " sudd " 
region the flood was prolmhly a maximum one, or very nearly so. It has thus been 
possible, even with only two years' observations, to arrive at some idea of the conditions 
which prevail in seasons of maximum, as well as of minimum supply. The deductions 
made, formed a* they are from two extreme cases, must consequently be l»ased ujxm a safer 
foundation than would have been the case had the two years in question been marked by 
successive floods of similar character. 

C> FWi*.. Ofli.* Him- fcjok. K Kn .l N...2 (IWl). •• R-|H,rt »« m lrriK»tloii Project, on th« l.*|.|*r Nile, etc." 
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It must be admitted that the result* obtained from the flood of 1903, more 
jmrticularly as regards the Bahr-cl-Gebel, have revolutionized many of the theories previously 
formed and have necessitated a very considerable change in the general lines of the projects, 
under study for the improvement of the White Nile. The discharges recorded in this note 
were all olwerved by competent observers. The utmost precautions were taken to ensure 
accuracy. Price's current meters were used, and these instrument"* were constantly and 
regularly rated. 

The following is a summary of the results of the discharge olmervations, for each river, 
separately ('). 

The Victoria .Vile. 

Two discharges of this river have been measured, one, just above the Ripon Falls, 
where it issues from the Victoria lake, the other, at 11) kilometres downstream of the 
Murchison Falls, or 24 kilometres above the junction of this river with the Albert Nyanza. 

The following arc the figures : — 

Discharge at the Uipon Falls, on January tin- 22nd, 1903=54# metres cube per second. 
DiwharK« Mow thn Murchison Fulls, on Man?h the 20th, 1903*577 metres cnU« |*>r second. 

Inereai!»e= 29 metres calx' per second. 

Taking into account the velocity of the current and allowing for a reduced velocity 
through Lake Choga, the water, leaving the Victoria Nyanza when the levels of both lake 
and river are low, would take some 12 to 13 days to reach Fajao. At this rate of flow, the 
water which passed the discharge site at the latter place on the 20th of March, must have 
left Lake Victoria on the 7th or 8th of that month. The Jhija gauge-register shows a rise 
of 0.19 metres in the lake-level, on the 7th and 8th of March, over that recorded on the 
22nd of January ; the date on which the first discharge was measured. Tn other words, the 
discharge of the Victoria Nile, on the 20th of March, downstream of the Murchison Falls, was 
due to a lake-level 0.19 metres higher than that of the 22nd of January of the same year, 
when the discharge of the outlet of the river was measured. According to Mr. Craig's 
appended discharge-table of the Nile at the Ripon Falls, this rise would be equivalent to a 
discharge of 567 metres cube a second, at Jinja (*). The increase at Fajao is thus reduced 
to 10 metres cube per second. As it is practically impossible, even with the most rigid pre- 
cautions, t»> obtain exactly similar results from two separate discharges of a river, it may 
fairly be considered that, in spite of any extra water entering it from the Kafu and other 
tributaries north of Lake Choga, the volume of the Victoria Nile, downstream of the 
Murchison Falls, shows no increase, during the dry season, over that passing over the Ripon 
Falls at Jinja. The regulating effect of the Choga lake is very evident, and it seems even 
probable that the discharge of the Nile, at the point where it leaves this lake, is less than the 
amount which enters it, as the Kafu and other streams, all of which join it downstream of 
Lake Choga, must add, to a certain extent, to its volume. 

The discharge of the 20th of March, at Fajao, was probably very nenrly a minimum 
one. The Albert lake, according to the statements of the officials and the natives in the 
vicinity of Butiabu, was, at that time, at its lowest, for the year in question ('). 

According to Mr. Craig's discharge-tables for Fajao, the maximum discharge of the 
river, at this place, equals 1005 metres cube per second ('). This amount is probably very 
near the mark, for the reasons given on page 75, where this question is discussed. This 

(') A» tuu been already mentioned, the »erie« of regular monthly discharge*, wu only instituted for the Blue nml White 
Nil.?*. «t uue *it)(tle Rite, io each rirer, abovo Khartoum. The want of n »pe<-Lal staff for the purpose rendered It impocuihle to 
tarry out a slmil lr aerie* for the. remoter portion* of the river. These were meuured a* often as opportunity prenented itnelf. 

(•) Sec Appendix No. 4. 

(') riuit Ik for l»>:t. The lowjat g.iuge rewrded at WadeUI but ye»r, w.ii only 0.07 metre* below thi*. In the year 
previous, the river at Wudelai, and presumably the Albert lake iu well, Ml 0.17 metre* below the minimum r.-. or. lei I for 1903. 

(«) See Appendix No. 4. This i« allowing for n maximum rise in rlood. of one metrt «iver the level of the *Hh irf Mnreh 
This rise eorrespnml* to the flood-marka. 
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discharge is greater, by 355 metres cube ]>er second, than the maximum discharge for 
the Nile at the Ripon Falls ('). Both these discharge-tables have been calculated from one 
single discharge at each site. They can consequently only l»e considered, at beat, as approxi- 
mations. 

Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the volume of water entering Lake 
Albert, by the Victoria Nile, is. during the Howl season, always greater than the amount 
which leaves Lake Victoria at th« Jinja outfall. The distance between the two places 
is some 408 kilometres, and the catchment liasin is of large area. In the rainy season then, 
the difference must be considerable, as the Kafu, and other rivers, which must add largely 
to the Nile supply, enter it downstream of its exit from the Choga lake, and are therefore 
unaffected by this sheet of water. 

77ie Jiahr-el- debet. 

This name comprises the entire length of the river, between the Albert lake, and the 
junction of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal with the White Nile at Lake No; a distance of 115fi 
kilometres. A reference to the table of discharges, attached to this report, will show that, 
between the years 19(H) and 1903 inclusive, nineteen discharges of the Rahr-el-GebcI have 
been measured, at differeut points of its course, and during different seasons of the year (*). 

This total includes the discharge at Wadelai, measured ou the 20th of March 1 903, and 
this is the sole observation existing, upstream of the Dufile cataracts. Of the others, six 
observations were made, south of the 700th kilometre from Lake Albert, i.e., upstream of the 
point where the stream enters the long expanse of marshes, known by the name of the "sudd." 
The remaining twelve discharges were measured at different points on the river, in it* 
course through the swamps ('). 

The first discharge to be considered, in connection with the Bahr-el-Gebel, is that 
measured at Wadelai, as mentioned above, this being the nearest discharge site to the outlet 
from Lake Albert. This observation resulted in a discharge of 64»> metres cube per second (*). 
This figure is greater than the disc harge of the Victoria Nile at Fajao, measured two days 
earlier, by «9 metres cube per second. Apart from the difficulty, already alluded to, of 
getting two separate discharges to exactly tally, there is a reason for this increase. Between 
the Albert lake and Wadelai, several streams enter the Nile, such as the Tangi, Achwa and 
Umi on the east bank, and one or two, of which the names are unknown, upon the west 
bank. The combined discharges of the Achwa and the Umi, at that period, equalled some 
38 metres cube per second. A certain additional volume must be brought in by the Tangi 
and by the western streams, none of which it was found possible to measure. It is not 
then unfair to consider that these two discharges correspond satisfactorily, and that the 
amount of water drawn from the lake, at that period, by the Bahr-el-Gebel, was practically 
the same as that brought into it by the Victoria Nile. According to the accompanying 
discharge-table, the minimum and maximum discharges of the Bahr-el-Gebel, at Wadelai, 
are 538, and 971 metres cube per second, respectively (*). 

It will l>e observed, on comparing the discharge-tables for Fujaoand Wadelai, that the 
maximum, in both cases, corresponds very closely, and that, if tin; calculations are correct, 

I') See Appendix No. 4. Mr. Cmir* diwliarire-tahle the maximum di*har*e at Jinja. a* »iu»l to 650 nwtrrx ,„he |»-r 
O See A|>pendix Nif. 4. 

(") Five other di*^h»rg«M of th-; IIUir-eMlehel are tfiveii iu the appeuded list, vix. two l>y I'eney. one by <le Malsar, on* 
l>y PonceUand one by I'etherick. All of thme refer to the yeans 1H«) and 1861. That of de Malxac appear* to be incom-et. 
The olheni have uot lieen made urn? of in the |>re9eiit di«cu»«iuit a* they have been Kuper«-deil by newer, and more preeiiw 
meaaureinenU. 

(•) The gauge at Wadi-lai, on the <lute of thin dUeharge, i.e.. on the JOth Mareh, registered 0..12 metro. In the following 
m rath, it fell toO.45 inetre*. or 7 eeutiraetreit below thi« level. On the lfith of April 1902, as low n level aa 0.05 metre, wao 
retarded . 

(*) In Appendix Nu. 4. Mr. Cr»i|{ ban taken an the minimum the lowest level recorded at Wadelai, vis, 0.05 metre*, and aa 
the maximum. 2 metre*. Thi* last i« equivalent to a discharge of 1,000 metre* rube per wieund, but w fir an li known, thin 
level Imn never been vet r^i.heil, th • liigheHt level registered being 1 .93 metren. at the end of November 190H. 
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the different affluents, entering the Bahr-el-t Jebel, add nothing to the volume of thin river 
when in Hood. This is impossible to credit. Many of them, |mrtieitlarly the Achwn and 
the Umi, are fairly ini|x)rtant streams, and must, at times, add considerably to the discharge 
|»a**iiig Wadclai. Either, then, the discharge-tables an* incorrect, or, in HotMl, the volume 
leaving the lake is proportionally decreased. The tables are worked out from one single 
discharge in each case, which is, of course, insufficient to swim' exactitude. On the other 
hand, all account* go to show that, when the Victoria Nile is in full Hood, its waters spread 
in all directions over the lake surface, and that this reservoir does not necessarily (under 
such conditions) discharge a volume at the outlet, equivalent to that brought into it bv ita 
main tributary (''). This is, however, mere speculation. Too little is known, as yet. regarding 
the rise and fall of either the Albert lake, or of the Victoria Nile, to permit of any safe 
deductions lieing made concerning their mutual relations, throughout different seasons of 
the year. The most that can l>e said is, that these tables are Iwsed upon certain formulae, 
the reasons for which are described in Mr. Craig's note ('). 

North of Wadelai, and throughout the cataract region, no observations exist of the 
volume of the Hahr-el-t Jebel, except one, and this contains insufficient detail to permit of 
it* being considered as absolutely reliable ('). 

The next series of discharges. subsequent to the year 1900. was observer! in the vicinity 
of Lado. 407 kilometres north of the Alliert lake. At this point, the cataract* have been 
passed, and the river Hows in a steady stream, rarely, however, in one single channel (*). 
These Lado discharges are most important, as the following pages will show . Their object 
was to astrertain the volume of water, both when the river was in Hood, ami at its lowcxt, 
and before it entered the "sudd" region. These observations, coupled with a similar 
series, made downstream of the point where the Nile issue* from the "sudd" marshes, 
prove the enormous loss of water that takes place in this length of river, throughout the 
year, due to the wastage caused by the evaporation in the swamps upon either side. This 
loss is increased, by the separatum of the stream into many subsidiary channels, in which 
it loses much of its surface-slope and velocity, and also, by the absorption due to the dense 
growth of water-weeds, through which ita waters have to force their wav. 

The results obtained from these discharges are surprising, more particularly those 
arrived at from the measurement* made during the high Hivod of 1903 (*). 

Four discharges exist for the Nile at Lado. Of these, two were made in the months 
of March and April, when the river was nearly at it* lowest, and two, during the mouth 
of Septemlier. when the Hon* I was at its highest. 

The following are the result* : — 

(a) L>ir Mtsaii. 

Discharge of the 2Kth of March 1901 — (>'2l\ metres cube per second. 
1st of April 1903 — 1593 

(b) floor f season. 

Discharge of the 9th of September 1902—1079 metres culs- per second. 
<•) .. „ 9th .. 1903-19X5 ., „ 

( : ) Kelkin, i<i WJ, ob~-rv.il «i nrr. nl llowiiin S.S.-W. n|. lnk«\ nl the jnnvti jf th.- Victoria Nile, a» a* that 

Howing north into the Rulir-. l li.-t,. I 
|») See Appendix IV. 

(•) IVn.y's <li~ hnr K .- at til.- Mnke<lo Rapid*, mni.un-d in IKol.U alltirl.d to. II.- jrive* the rifure a* .VW inetn-. enl*- |n-r wi.ond 
in th* dry -neon of the year. 

(•> R-I«wii Udo anil Lake No. it ir pnu ti.-nlly imp.HMMl>le to find the Buhr-el-O, M Howm* .-iitir. lv within one eli»ntM-l. 
Kven hen-, then, are two channel., but thi* »ite ww .eh-. 1e,| »» bring th.- m..»t likely to five trustworthy re».ilt>. 

(»l Thi. flood, w far *a is known, win., in Ntth the Hahr-el-Oeb.1 and the White Nile, on.- of ,-teepllnnal nui«-iiitiide. It 
ni probably a maximum for theae riven.. All <>li»erv«liuii. ten. I to prove thi.. 

<*) The ao.ain.cy of the iliacharKe of Ihe 9th September 1'JtM, i» u.rrutmmted l.y another taken »t Monifalla. .17 kilometre, 
downalreuni of Lado. on the Hth of the -nine month Thi« <li« harjje »u» 2,'tK - . metr* •« ciiU- per »« ..n<l. 
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No measurements of the liahr-el-Gebel, at Ludo, were made during the spring of 1902, 
as it was found impossible to despatch a party so far south, in the early portion of that year. 
The levels of the river, during the months of March and April, were, however, very similar, 
during the years 1901, 1902 and 1908. The Gondokoro gauge-register heart* out this 
statement ('). 

The following were the recorded levels, on the (Jondokoro gauge, for the 1st of April 
for each of these thrtx; years : — 

1901 = 0.09 metre* 

1902 = 0.1. 'i .. 
1«K).{ = 0.411 .. 

As the discharge of the spring of 1901 was measured on the 28th of March, or only 
three days earlier than the date in question, it may l>e considered that the river-levels for the 
two years, 1901 and 1902, were, on the 1st of April, practically the same (*), and therefore 
that the discharge for that date, in 1902, was identical with that measured in the year 1901. 

The level for April the 1st 1903, is 0.40 metres higher than that for 1901, and 0.34 metres 
above that for 1902. The discharge of 1903, however, shows an increase over that of the 
two previous years, equal to 70 metres culx? j>er second (*). 

Turning to the flood-levels ; in the month of September, on the Gondokoro gauge, there 
is a considerable difference in the readings. In this month, the flood attains its maximum. 

The following are the readings for the 0th of September for each year : — 

1901 = 0.(58 metre,. 

1902 = 0.85 ., 

v.m = 2.39 ., 

The above shows the extreme difference l)ctivecn the flood of last year, and that of the two 
years preceding it. The fhiod of 1901 was an extremely ]»oor one, in fact, it may be. doubted 
if the river levels, during the flood season, ever fell much lower than was the case in 
September 1901 ("). As the flood of 1903 was an exceptionally high one, the levels of 
September 9th, in these two years, may be considered as representing those of a minimum, 
an<l of a maximum flood ('). 

The foregoing levels, for low Nile and for flood, may be conveniently arranged as below : — 

J.mv Nii.k. High Nile. 

Cull*.- (iniilf* 
Year ihtU- Heading Date lading 



1901— 1st April, rMiU March) 0-09 9th September 0"G8 

1!K>2— 1st April 01') 9th Septemjier 0\S5 

1903— M April 0-49 9th SeptemU r 2*39 

Applying to the above, the equivalent discharges, as actually measured, or as calculated 
from the discharge-table for Gondokoro (*), the following are the results : — 



a) 100l.— \A April, (March 28th) 

9th September 

b) 1902.— Ut April 

9th September 
e) 1902.— 1st April 

9th September 

(') The preaent gauge witx mil)' erected in the beginning nf April 1U0I. By applying » correction, it ia posaible to 
compare it with the levels of the old gatigea. A note on the aubjoct. by Captain Lyons, explaining these oomttionn, ia 
appended to thi* report. 

(') The different ia only 0.0« metre* between them. 

(») The following iuv the mean hrvU (aa lv r the Oondokoro gauge) for the first ten daya of April, in each of the 
years in question :— 

1U0I = 0.11 
liWi = 0.12 
l'J08 = 0.4S 

Pi The levels of September I9U2 were better, but still far below the i 

01 The following are the mean levels for the flrat ten daya of September, in each year, on the Gondokoro 

1901 = 0.S6 ; 
l«W = tU» 
19(13 = i.24 

(•) See Appendix No. IV. 
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Although the dates of maximum flood at Gondokoro correspond very fairly, occurring 
in each year during the end of August, or in the month of September, those of the minimum 
levels of the river differ very considerably for each of the three years. 

Thus, in the year 1901, the lowest level recorded was O il metres, on the 27th and 28th 
of February, while the highest occurson the 16th of August, when the gauge read 1 25 metres. 

In 1902, the lowest level recorded was 013 metres on the 23rd of .June, and the 
highest for the year was 1*75 metres, on the 24th of August. 

In 1903, the Gondokoro gauge reached its minimum of 0"48 metres, on the 4th of 
April, and rose to its maximum height of 2 - 96 metres, on the 23rd of September. 

Although this gauge was 0">7 metres higher than that of the 9th September, when 
the discharge was measured, it is doubtful if the volume of water passing Gondokoro 
increased in pro|K>rtion. This riae in the gauge lasted but for a very few tlays, and much 
of the discharge must have been wasted in the increased floodinj; of the marshes. 

It may l»e fairly considered, that the maximum discharge of the river at I^lo, is some 
2000 metres cube jjer second, or over, and also, that the average discharge in April is from 
025, to 700, metres cube per second. The minimum discharge cannot be very much !>elow 
this cube, as the lowest gauge-reading recorded at Gondokoro is only 0*22 metres below 
the level of that of March 28th, 1901. On that date, the discharge was 623 metres cube per 
second. The minimum volume of the Nile, at Lado, cannot therefore be much Mow 600 
metres cube per second. 

The question of the Lado (i.e., Gondokoro) discharges has been treated at some length, 
as this j>oint on the river is a very important one, being the only place where the volume 
can be satisfactorily measured, before the stream enters the swamp region, and begins to lose 
a large portion of its supply ('). 

The series of discharges of the Bahr-el-Gebel, carried out in 1901, although it gave an 
idea of the loss of water, in summer, due to the marshes, and the "sudd" country, threw no 
light whatever upon the conditions ruling, at the time when the river was in flood. It was 
felt that observations of the discharges, during this jwriod, were an imperative necessity, if 
any real knowledge of the flow of the Upper Nile was to Ije obtained. It was found 
impossible, for various reasons, to des|iatch an expedition so far south in 1901, but in the 
two following years, Mr. Craig, of the Egyptian Survey Department, visited this region, 
during two successive floods, and, besides observing the discharges recorded in the preceding 
pages, made a series of measurements at different points of the Bahr-el-Gcbel ; as well as 
in the White Nile and its tributaries, north of Lake No and the "sudd." The results of 
these observations are of the highest interest. It is now possible to have some idea of 
what actually takes place in this river during the j>eriods of high, as well as low, water- 
levels. 

Omitting the discharge at Mongalla, measured in 1903, to which allusion has l»een 
already made, and which really forms a portion of the I,ado series, the next observation 
of importance is the discharge measured last September at lior, 570 kilometres from the 
Albert lake. 

(') It may be of iuterem to note here, lluit the estimate of the flood di*hari{e of the Nil,' :il Uido. made in 1901, «u not 
very far out. 

In Foreign Offli* Rlue Hook : K|jypt X* '2 (1901) on |iage* 4*> and 4fi. the following pannage oivurn :— 
•' Ueferring to the croa»-*ection of the river, aetunlly inenmred at IjhIo in Mntrli Iwt, mid applying to it the height marked " 
by the previous flood-water, the xprtimiat iimi arrived at i* 1,<>07 metre* *<|tuire. The (loud of I'.KMI. only marked a rim- nf " 
'• I -20 metres above low water-level. Chelu slate* that the Gondokoro giiuge, in the high Hood of 1S78 recorded a rise of " 
" more than 2 metres above, lowent level. Thin would Inrmw the flood wtion to 1,191 »paare metre*. The velocity nt thi* " 
" period can mil be much lean than 1-3 niPtren per neooiid and i* probably, in a high flood, considerably more. Applying th). to " 

• the area for 1900, th* rc»ult would l>e a flood diwharge of l.aMI mrlnn cube per m-oml which approaches very nearly to" 

• l-mnbardinii. figure*. It mutt be reeolUvted. however, that the flood of ltWu was a poor one, and that the total ri-e «a» below " 
•' the average. Taking thia into conaideration. it doe* not appear to be an over-nUtement if the maximum flood discharge of " 
" the CJpi«r Nile i* eatimated at S.000 metres cube per second. How much of thin volume find* it> way iutothe Whit.' Nile, and " 

• how much U lont in the «wamp N it ia impo>»ible to «iv. It i» difficult, however, to ao-ept l.inatit IWiaV ri K nr» of" 

• 5,900 metre* cub* |>er w-cond, at KtLirt.iniii, ii. being correct." 
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It has been shown that the discharge at Lado, on the 9th of September 1903, was 
1985 metres cube per second, and at Mongalla, on the 14th, was 2046 metres cube. At 
Bur, on the 15th of the same month, the discharge, as measured, had fallen to 888 cubic 
metres |»er second. This docs not represent the entire discbarge of the river at this point. 
A certain amount of water passes down a branch from the western, or Eliab, channel which 
ends in the big lagoon at kilometre 579. This channel is not a very important one, being 
«nly HO metres wide, and shallow. It cannot carry, at most, more than some 100 metres 
culw per second in flood, and if the Bor discharge be considered to lie 1000 metres cube 
per second, it is probably over, rather than under, the mark ('). Thus, between Mongalla 
and Bor, in a distance of 133 kilometres only, the river in September 1903 had lost 50 |>er 
cent of its volume, and this liefore entering the "sudd" region at all. There was only one 
clear day's interval between the two discharges, so there can l>e no question of an allowance, 
• for a difference of time. 

This result is a startling one, and was quite unexpected. Indeed, were it not that the 
series of discltarges, observed further downstream, bear out the sternly rate of loss which 
occurs in the Bahr-el-Gebel, the further north it goes, the correctness of the Bor discharge 
might well have been questioned. One fact alone does raise a doubt as to whether the 
observation of the 16th of September really represents the actual loss at Bor, due to the waste 
on either side of the channel. Previous to his measurements, a gauge was erected by 
Mr. Craig, at Ghaba Shambe, 205 kilometres north of Bor. This gauge continued to rise 
slowly for many days after the observation at Bor was made, and the fall in the levels did 
not commence until the 4th of November (*). It may then have hapriened that, as the 
observers made the voyage from Mongalla to Bor in a steamer, they ] Missed ahead of the 
crest of the flood, and that, when they measured the discharge at the latter place, the river 
there had not yet felt the full effect of the rise to the south. Against this theory is the fact 
that the river at Gondokoro, throughout September, had been fairly constant, and the gauge 
had recorded a level of 2.54 metres on the 4th of that month. It had, further, continued to read 
over 2 metres, between the 9th and 16th. As the distance between Gondokoro and Bor is 
only 175 kilometres, and the mean velocity of the stream is 5 kilometres an hour, the rise 
of the 4th should have reached Bor in less than two days. If, then, the full effect was not 
fell there in that jieriod of time, it can only have lieen because the flood-water, instead of 
flowing forward, was spreading out in all directions over the marshes, and into the lagoons, 
filling up a huge basin, or reservoir, in the river-valley, as it passed along. That this is 
what actually happened in 1903, and what actually does happen, in a greater or less degree, 
in all fl(x>ds. in this reach of the river, admit* of but little doubt. During the month of 
September of last year, the entire river-valley was flooded, only an occasional narrow ridge 
being visible aUne the water anywhere. Even these ridges were frequently interrupted, 
ami the huts erected upon them, during the season of low water, were submerged up to the 
roofing. The inhabitants had all emigrated to the mainland, and canoes were to be seen, 
navigating the flooded area in all directions. Trees, also, were immersed to a considerable 
height. In a flood of such magnitude, it is easy to understand that an enormous quantity 

I 1 ) It in a matter of regret to nil concerned, that mil) one diarhjir,ie exint* »l llor, ami (lint for the flood xeiiHoii alone. It 
would have been of the higheot interest to know if the lorn of water during summer »» nt nil |iroportionate In that during the 
H.hm). Thin knowledge would have been invaluable, with regard to further projeet* for preventing wastage, mid making use of 
the full supply available. That this wan not done, wan du<> to miM-oncep 1 '"" of tin- condition* on iIm- purl of thorn engaged i" 
thf study of the river. It w»» thought, and apparently with good reason, that thereal low of water took plaee in the marshes to 
the north of Bor. South of thin point, the land on either side i», during the early months of the year, comparatively high and 
dry. and, although the river i» split up into nuin-.'rous channel*, it wa» imagined that the water, lhu» temporarily diverted, found 
II- way Iki. k into the main stream with < onuiiirutlvelv slight lots. It is easy now to see that thl* supposition wa* unwarranted, 
and (hat the Large lagoons, existing on the western hank. mum. at all time*, absorb a large proportion of the river discharge. 
Tin* h is. unfortunately, lieen realised too late for the purpiwe of the prevent report, and the observations at Bor are incomplete, in 

n» h as they only represent the; loss of water bHw • m Lido and Bor, when the river is in Hood, and show nothing regarding 

the in this reach, during the months of low supply. See Appendix No. VI. pise barge* measured In 1904. 

i'|The ri*« at Ohalm ShamW »« not great after the lrtth of September, being only 0.23 metre*. It was, however, both 
iiti-.ulv and long-continued. 
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of the water coming from the south, must be lost in filling up the low ground in the valley 
and that a great |K>rtion of the discharge is thus used up, and never finds its way to the 
north at all. A very simple calculation is sufficient to prove this assertion. 

The length of this reservoir may be considered as being that between Gondokoro and 
the head of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, where the swamp region commences. This distance is 37H 
kilometres. If the mean width of the flooded area be taken as 5 kilometres, which is under, 
rather than over, the reality, then the total flooded surface is 1890 square kilometres. 
Everv eentimetre of rise over this area would be equivalent to a withdrawal of some 220 cubic 
metres per second from the volume of the river. A rise of 4.5 centimetres in this 
great l»sin would account for a reduction of 1000 metres cube per second in the river 
discharge. 

It may then be asserted, with confidence, that the flood passing Lado fills an immense 
reservoir and that the effect, as regards withdrawing water from the river, is similar* 
to that produced by the filling of the Upj)er Egypt liasins. Until this reservoir is full, the 
discharge passing down, is proportionately reduced. This slow filling of the reservoir would 
satisfactorily account for the steady rise on the Ghalw, Shainbe gauge ('). It is probable 
that the higher the flood, the greater is the proportionate loss of water in the river. 

This reservoir undoubtedly plays a large part in producing the constancy of supply 
in the Bahr-el-Gcbel. As the river falls, much of the water, thus stored, must slowly 
drain back into the channel and thus maintain a constant supply. Doubtless a large 
proportion of it is lost by evaporation, as, the greater the flooded area, the larger the size 
of the evaporating basin. Still, enough must remain, to largely assist in keeping up the 
supply during the winter months. 

The next point for study is the loss of water in the Bahr-el-( rebel, in its course through- 
out the great marshes. These commence a little to the north of Ghaba Sham be, at 770 
kilometres from the Albert lake, and continue, without a break, for another 390 kilometres 
until the junction of the Bahr-el-Gcbel with the White Nile is reached at Lake No. 

A fair number of observations now exist of the volume of the Bahr-el-Gebel, through- 
out this ])ortion of its length ('). 

The following are the discharges olwerved in the Bahr-el-Gcbel, through the "sudd" 
region : — 



N<>. 


mU* from 
Albert lake 
in kilometre* 


Year. 


n*ce. 


Diiw-tuujre 
in metre* 
in tic i<rr 


1 




1903 


Sept. 18th 


532 


2 


827 


1902 


4th 


398 


3 


895 


1900 


April 8th 


m 


4 


941 


1903 


.. 13th 


331 1 


r, 


941 


1903 


Sept. 1st 


375 


ti 


941 


190.1 


19th 


420 ) 


7 


1027 


1902 


2n.l 


314 


8 


urn 


11*01 


April 1st 


202 


y 


ii4*; 


1900 


.. J 4th 


219 


10 


1140 


1903 


14th 


285 


n 


1147 


1903 


Aujrt. 31^t 


318 


12 


1147 


1903 


Sept. 30th 


315 



(') Not Iiir north of tilmlw Sluiniln-. the ftabr-elZumf take, oil, nn.l the nwainp rejrl •onunenn*. It may lli. n for. le 

eoriAtde red A* the dowh»treai» end of the icreat txuin. 

(') All additional diM-har^e, meiuiured In will lie foimil in Appa-iidix No. VI. 

(•) Th<-«- three dlfc< Imryes were nil measured near Uellet en Nuer. a \ttuA where ill*- high land on the wc*t. tvucli«w tl>*> 
river tank. Here the iltmmcl, known ub Captain tinge's, take* off. 
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These may be grouped by years, as follows : — 

1900. — Two discharges were measured. 

One at kilometre 895, on the 8th of April — 180 metres cube per second. 
One „ 1 146, „ 16th „ —219 

1901. — Only one discharge wan measured. 

At kilometre 1036, on the 1st April— 262 metres cube per second. 

1902. — Two discharges were measured. 

One at kilometre 827, on the 4th Sept. — 398 metres cube per second. 
One ,. 1027, 2nd „ -314 

1903. — Seven discharges were measured. 

One at kilometre 824, on Sept. 18th— 532 metres cube |>er second. 

( One „ 941, on April 13th-331 

(')JOne „ 941. on Sept. 1st— 375 

( One „ 941, on „ 19th— 420 

One „ 1146, on April 14th— 285 

One „ 1147, on Aug. 3lst— 318 

One „ 1147, on Sept. 20th— 315 

With regard to the discharges for the year 1900, no comparison with the volume in 
the river, upstream of the "sudd," is possible. In the first place, it was found impossible, 
in that year, to get through the marsh country to the Upper Nile, and, further, no gauge 
register for Gondokoro exists. The two discharges for 1900, viz., Nos. 3 and 9, may 
consequently be omitted from the following discussion. They prove nothing but the fact 
that the supply in the summer whs an extremely scanty one. That the levels both of the 
Bahr-el-Gebel and of the White Nile, at that time, were abnormally low, admits of no question. 
The latter river, between Kodok and Khartoum, was so low that through navigation was 
impossible between the months of January and April. "Portages" were necessitated Iwth at 
Abu Zeid and Gebelain, as the depth of water in these two reaches was quite insufficient 
for the steamers ('). The rains failed almost entirely in the north of the Uganda Protec- 
torate, and in the Upper Nile valley, and a famine, more or less severe, visited the 
entire area. 

Turning to the table of discharges on page 154, and omitting Nos. 3 and 9, for the reasons 
given above, it will be observed that the first points on the Bahr-el-Gebel, at which discharges 
were measured, were at kilometres 824 and 827. These two sites are so close to one another 
that they may be considered as one and the same. Both of these observations were made 
during the month of September, although in different years, i.e., when the flood was at, or 
near, its maximum. The following is the comparison with the Lado discharge in each of 
the years in question: — 

O In 1902. the Lido discharge in September, wns 1079 met re* cube per second 

,. ., the discharge at kilometre 827, in the sum* month, was 398 

and the loss of water was 681 

0) In 1903, the September discharge at Lado, was 1985 

„ „ „ „ „ at kilometre 824 was 532 „ „ „ 

The loss of water was 1453 „ „ 

This means, that, in 1902, a year of low flood, the river, in a distance of 420 kilometres 
rnuii Lado, had lost 64 per cent of its volume, while in 1903, a year of very high flood, the 
loss, in the same distance, amounted to 74 per cent of the discharge passing Lado ('). 

(') M«i*ure.l at Hellet en Nuer. 

(') This wan the year in which Egypt eniKTieiieed a «horter supply of wirtnr, during the ear')" H«mmer i»niitli«, than any „1 
whi< h previous record existed. 

('| In each of these distance*, the downstream disiharjce, i.e., the smaller one, wax measured first. The (•ondokoru gauge 
register, however, show* that the reading* were steady, throughout this period of time, mid for a long time al 

<•) The river Yei, which enters the marshes to the wc«t of the lUthr-el-Oebel. somewhere between this i 
Oh il.i Miarnbe, appears to produce no rrte<l whatever U|k>i- the volume of the Nile, either In Hood or in suton 
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The next point on the Bahr-el-Gebel requiring study is Hellet en Nuer, or Eliab Dole, 
941 kilometre* downstream of the Albert lake. This site is a good one for a discharge, as 
the higli land borders the western bank of the river here. 

The results of three observations at this point, are given in the table — all for the year 
1903. One of these was in the month of April, when the river, in that year, was at it* 
lowest, and the other two were made in September, when the flood was at its maximum, 
or nearly so. 

The following is the comparison between the discharges at Lado and at Hellet en 
Nuer, in 1903:— 

On the 1st of April, the Lado discharge was 693 metres cube per second. 

On the 13th of April, the Hellet en Nuer discharge was... 331 „ „ 

The loss of water was 362 metres cube per second. 

Thus, the Bahr-el-Gebel, in April 1903, hail, in a distance of 534 kilometres, lost 
53 per cent of the volume passing Lado. 

In the flood, the loss of water was much more considerable. 
Two flood discharges exist for September, at Hellet en Nuer. 

The first, on the 1st of that month, was 375 metres cube per second 

The second on the 19th of that month, was 420 „ „ 

The latter is the more useful discharge for the purposes of comparison, a* it was 
measured after the Lado discharge. In the case of the observations of September the 1st, 
it is j)o«sible that the full effect of the rise in the river had not been felt at Hellet 
en Nuer. 

The comparison then stands thus : — 

At Lado, on the 9th of September, the discharge was ... 19X5 metres cube per second. 
At Hellet en Nuer, on the 19th of September, the discharge 

wa* 420 

The loss of water wa« 1565 metres cube per second. 

In other words, the volume of the river passing Lado, was reduced by 80 per cent, at 
Hellet en Nuer. 

Just above Hellet en Nuer, the channel first described by Captain Gage, of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, in the year 1900, takes off the Bahr-el-Gebel on the west. This channel 
was measured as carrying 22 metres cube per second in summer, and 41 metres cube per 
second in flood. It is as yet unknown whether this branch returns again to the Gebel, by 
means of the lagoons and marshes to the north, or whether, as some think, it forms a 
connection between the Bahr-el-Gebel and the river Rohl, a tributary of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
The discharges ure so small, that they have not been taken into account, in the preceding 
comjKirisons. 

Downstream of Hellet en Nuer, the next sites, at which discharges have been measured 
in the Bahr-el-Gebel, are at kilometres 1027 and 1036. These two sites are so near to one 
another that, for the purpose of comparison, they may be assumed to be identical. 

One discharge was measured, in the spring of 1901, and the other, during the flood 
of 1902. 

Now, in the end of March 1901, the Lado discharge was... 623 metres cube per second, 
and, on the lstof Aprilof the same year, at kilometre 1036 it was. 262 „ „ 

Consequently the loss of water was 361 metres cube per second, 

or, 58 per cent in 629 kilometres. 
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As regard* the flood, the following is the comparison : — 

At Lado, the discharge on September the 9th 1902 was. 1079 metres cube per second. 
At kilometrel027,the dischargeon Sept. the2nd 1901 was. 314 „ „ 

The loss of water was 765 „ „ 

or 09 per cent ('). 

The last three discharges of this series were measured within 9 or 10 kilometres of the 
mouth of the river at Lake No, i.e., at kilometres 1146 and 1147 (*). 

All three were observed during the year 1903, and therefore afford useful a comparison 
for that year. 

The following are the figures : — 

At Lado, on April the 1st 1903, the discharge was. . . 093 metres cube per second. 
Atkil.ll47,onAprilthel4thl903,thedischargewaa. 285 „ „ 

The loss of water was... 408 „ „ 

or, nearly 59 per cent of the volume, passing Lado, wan lost in a distance of 740 kilometres. 
The comparison for the flood of 1903 is as follows : — 

At Lado, on the 9th of September, the discharge was 1985 metres cubes per second. 
At kil. 11 47, on the 20th of Sept., „ „ „ 315 „ „ „ ( 3 ). 
The loss of water was 1670 metres cube per second, or a loss of nearly 85 per cent, 
in a distance of 740 kilometres.' 

For the sake of convenience, the above results may be briefly recapitulated. 

I. — Loss in a low flood. 

At 420 kilometres from Lado — 64 per cent, 
At 629 „ „ „ — 69 ,, 

II. — Loss in a high flood. 

At 133 kilometres from Lado— 50 per cent, 
At 420 „ „ „ —74 „ „ 

At 534 „ „ „ — 80 „ „ 

At 740 „ „ „ 85 „ „ 

III. — Loss in summer. 

At 534 kilometres from Lado— 53 per cent, 
At 629 „ ., „ —58 „ „ 

At 740 „ ,, „ —59 „ „ 

From the foregoing, it may be safely asserted, that, in summer, when the river is low, 
nearly 60 per cent of the volume passing Lado is lost by the time that lake No is reached. 

Again, that the loss in a high flood is considerably greater than in a low one, the flood 
discharges for the years 1902 and 1903 showing a loss of water equal to 69 per cent, and 
85 jkx cent, respectively (*)• 

Lastly, it may be asserted that the water passing Hcllet en Nuer, at all seasons of the 
year, and under any conditions of the river, is nearly constant, and varies generally between 
300 and 450 cubic metres per second, while, at the mouth of the Bahr-el-Gcbel, the discharge 

(•) This flood-diacharge comparison i* not absolutely satisfactory, inasmuch as the downstream meMurenje.it vnt* made 
pr-vious to that further up the river. Still, discharge* taken lower down the river prove lh»t thU heavy low of water must 
nlway. exi*t during the tWl. 1*2 wa» a year of h>w flood. 

<»j The B*hMl-Oebel joins Lake No at kilometre 1107. from the Albert lake. 

<») Of the two di*charze», of the 1st and 20th September, the latter has been made u*e of, an being measured subsequent to 
the lado discharge. The two correspond so closely, however, only showing a difference of 3 metres cube per second, that it i« 
evident that there was no change in the conditions for a long time previous. 

(«) These observation* for l!»0S are much more complete than for l'X'2, but even for the latter year, sufficient information 
exists to prove that the above deduction is a sound one. 
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is oven steadier, the amount entering the White Nile, under any circumstance*, only varying 
Ijetween 280 and 320 cubic metres |>er second. 

These observations afford ample proof of the enormous loss of water, caused by the 
marshes through which the Bahr-el-Gebel passes. The swamps have a |K>werful regulating 
influence upon the supply at all seasons, but more particularly so in flood. They retain the 
water, as in an immense reservoir, returning it gradually back into the river channel, minus 
the quantity lost by evajtoration, and absorl)cd by the swamp vegetation. This is the real 
cause of the constancy of the White Nile supply, throughout the winter and summer 
months ('). 

Before considering the White Nile discharges, it will be well to examine the information 
existing, regarding the supply of the two main affluents of this river, viz., the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and the Sobat, and also the relations existing Ijetween the White Nile, and the secondary 
brunch of the Bahr-el-Gebel, the Bahr-el-Zitraf. 

The R<thr-ei-<;ha:«l. 

Six discharges have been measured of this river in the present series (*). 

Of these, three represent the volume during the dry season of the year, and three that 
of the flood. All of these discharges were measured about the same spot, i.e., upstream of 
the junction of the Khor Deleb with the Bahr-el-Ghazal, or some 30 kilometres upstream of 
the point where the Bahr-el-Gebel enters Lake No. 

The following are the figures : — 

On Murch th« lat, 11HK), tin- discharge was 'M metre* cube jier second. 
„ April ,, 3rd, 1001, „ „ ,. 27 ,. „ „ „ 

„ April ,. 15th, 1!H>2, .. .. 23 

„ Aug. „ 31st, 19112, ,. „ 1"» , 

„ Aug. „ 30th, 1903, ,. „ „ 12 , , 

„ Sept. „ 21st, 1903, „ ., .. 20 „ „ ., „ 

These observations prove clearly that the Bahr-el-Ghazal has no influence, worth 
mentioning, upon the supply of the White Nile, at any season of the year. Moreover, 
they show that, when the White Nile is in flood, the volume, passing down the Bahr-el- 
(thazal, is even less than is the case when the main stream is at its lowest. This is not 
difficult to understand. The Bahr-el-Ghazal, for several hundred kilometres, has a very 
low slope, and a very sluggish stream. Before its waters can reach the Nile, they have to 
jisiss through Lake No. This lake is practically a receptacle for the waters of the White 
Nile, which pass up it, increasing or decreasing its area, according to the level at which 
they stand. They, consequently, hold back the waters of the feeble stream of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, and, for a long distance upstream, no current at all is apparent in the latter river. 
In flood, as will be shown later, the waters of the White Nile itself are held back by those 
of the Sobut, and, at such times, the level of Lake No rises, and the discharge of the Bnhr- 
el-Ghazal is still further reduced. Its volume merely goes to increase the evaporating area 
of the lake, and its discharge may be neglected altogether, as a factor in that of the 
White Nile (*). 

(i| It ii<. of courw. understood, thtit n miuill portion of thin loss is coni|ienKited by the volume brought in by the Malir-el- 
Z.ir..f into the While Nile. Thin water U withdrawn from the Babr-el-Gel*!. north of Uhaba Shamb*, ami » portion ..f 
it is restored at the junction north of Lake No. 

(*) Two more discharge* are on record, one by de Mnlzni-, measured on the ftth of April 1*.V or l*H0. equalling 1*2 m -tr. » 
t ube per »v>oi)d. The other. t>y Petherirk. on the 2.1th of April cire* n volume of metre* cube |nt ».-n.nd. !>>• 

M:ilr.:w •'« di~.-h.arge appears to he >|iiite incorrect, and IVtherickV win not compiled from direct measurements. 

0) See Ap|»ndi* Xo. VI. 
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7T)( Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

Eight discharges of this branch of the Bahr-el-Gebel have been measured lietwcen the 
years 1900 and 1903; four in the dry season of the year, and four during the flood ('). 

The following are the results : — 

Pry teuton. ] hu luinjet. 

25th of Mitreli 1900 = 32 im-tr* 1 * oub<> per second, 

3rd of April 1901 ™ 33 ., „ ,, „ 
16th of April 1903 = 50 , „ 

Xth of May 1903 = «1 

These represent tlie difference between years of jx>or, and of good, summer supply. 
Both 1900 and 1901 were characterized by a very low discharge in the Fpjier Nile, while 
1903 was a year of good average supply. 

The name differences are maintained in the flood discharge*: — 

Fltxkl waton. DitcJuirtjrf. 

30th of August 1902= MO metres cnl>e |x>r second. 
4th „ 8cpteinl*r 1902= 97 
29th „ August 1903-110 
22nd ., Septemiier 1903=158 

Now 1902 was, again, a year of scanty rainfall' and poor flood, while 1903 was marked 
by a flood of exceptional magnitude in the Upper Nile. 

It must not be forgotten, however, in considering the discharge of the Bahr-el-Zarnf, 
that, previous to the year 1900, the Bahr-el-Gebel was entirely closed by "sudd," almost 
from the outlet of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, near Ghaba Shambe, to its mouth in Lake No. 
Observations made on the Bahr-el-Zaraf, in March 1900, proved that in tlie flood of the 
previous year, i.e., in 1899, the water in this branch had stood quite one metre above the 
level of the adjoining country, which must have been flooded to an immense distance uj>on 
either side ('). It is thus fair to conclude that, in that year, a very considerable flood passed 
down the Bahr-el-Zaraf. and. the deduction is obvious, that this was due to the fact that the 
Bahr-el-Gebel was closed. It is, then, reasonable to suppose, that, in all years when the Bahr- 
el-Gebcl is blocked, the Bahr-el-Zaraf forms the escape-channel for the waters from the 
south. When, as at present, the Bahr-el-Gebel is ojien, the flood discharge of the Zand' 
sinks to an insignificant amount (*). 

It is not easy to estimate the amount of water which must have jjassed down the Bahr- 
el-Zaraf in flood, in a year like 1899. The average sectional area of the channel, if measured 
to the top of the luniks, is, in the lower reaches, from 300 to 350 square metres. The 
velocity of the stream, in the flood of 1903, was 0.64 metres per second, and, with a large 
volume (Hissing down as in 1899. it was prolxibly quite 1 metre per second. This would 
account for a discharge of from 300 to 3o0 metres cube per second, but, as has been stated, 
the water stood 1 metre above the Imnks, so that tlie volume passing down the river was 
probably larger than these figures ('). 

(>) Thr*> other .liwhwy.-* exirt of «ti« B»hr -el-Znraf . De Mulov. or. the r.lh of April IMS or Vm. a-ive, lb- <li«. h:,r t - 
nf 'J metre* ciilw per seeond. 

Petheriik, in April IHta, itive* the .li«hnrire jw 17 metre* « uU; per m-coml. 

Raker, on the I7th February 1870. sires the <li* harpe a* 3SU metre* cut* |»-r »m,iid. 

The difference i» extraordinary, bill the explanation probably lien in the fact that, when Mnlxiie. meanureri th. river. I he 
Baltr-el-Gehel won open, and free from "Sudd.'' and when Baker" » meamirerneiit wji» marie, the r»-vei>.- the e.i- , 
( r ) The murks upon the tree*, on the tank". iriioweri thi* very plainly. 

(>)Thi« hyputhe»i< wouhl aerouiit for the riix-hante irieninireri by Riik-r in 1*73. when the liiihr-el-Gebel « a . t [..«r| l.y 
"mold." 

(*) See diaeharK? of liKrt. Appendix No. VI. 
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It seems not improbable that, if the Bahr-el-Gebcl l>c permanently kept open, and 
free from all obstruction, the Bahr-el-Zaraf, not being required, or used as an esca|K"-cliannel, 
may eventually disap|>ear, it 1 * bed being gradually raised by "sudd," and other march grasses. 

The Sol„it. 

A glance at the cross-sections of this river will show how widely it differs in its cha- 
racteristics from either the Bahr-el-Zaraf or the Bahr-el-Ghazal. It has a well-defined 
channel, great depth of water and a fair slope. It, moreover, runs between high banks, which, 
at any rate in the lower portions of its course, are never topped by the water, even in the 
highest flood. It is essentially a mountain river, and its volume, when in full flood, is 
considerable, rivalling that of the Victoria Nile, and of the Bahr-cl-Gcbcl, south of Wadelai. 
It is by far the most important of the White Nile tributary streams, and is, as will be shown, 
the principal factor in the flood discharge of this river. Indeed, as far as the supply of 
Egypt is concerned, the SoW must rank next in importance to the Blue Nile, and the 
Atlxira. 

From January to March, its discharge shrinks to very insignificant limits, and the 
observations show that, even in the latter half of April, the volume added by the Sobat to 
the Nile is but small. In May, the discharge increases largely, and navigation usually recom- 
mences during the month of June. In July and August, it is three-quarters full, and 
throughout September, October, and very often November, it is in full flood. In the 
month of December, it begins to fall rapidly. 

The recent series of discharges of the Sobat, consists of seven observations ('). 

The following are the details : — 

Dry teuton. 

On April the ltith 11KX), the discharge was 87 metre* mil*' per second 
„ „ „ 5th 1901, „ „ „ 87 „ „ 
17th 1903, 45 

Flood teuton. 

On Au«. the 28th 1902, the discharge was 572 metres cube |w>r second 

„ Sept. ., 15th 1902 , 771 „ 

„ Auk- „ 26th 1903, „ „ „ 709 ,, „ „ 
„ Sept. „ 24th W03, 895 „ 

The discharges taken during the dry season, i.e., in April, are not of much value, as, 
at this period, the waters of the White Nile hold luick those of the Sobat for a long way. 
For a distance of some 19 to 20 kilometres, no velocity at all is apiwvrent in the latter river, 
and consequently, the amount of water added to the White Nile is inconsiderable. There 
is, however, a certain addition mused, even at this period, as the discharges measured in 
April 1901, and 1903, respectively, show an increased volume in the White Nile, downstream 
of the Sobat junction, of 87, and 19 metres cube per second, respectively. 

In the mouth of June, the velocity of the Sobat water overcomes the resisting effect of 
that of the White Nile, ami the discharge of the former river increases rapidly, as the 
observations made at El-Duem bear witness (*). 

As regards the flood discharges, that of the 24th of SeptemW 1903, cannot be considered 
to lie a maximum, as the river at Nasser continued to ri*-, until the 7th of November, when a 

O K»ur other ilisttharKmt nf the S,il»t urn nx'»riM. 

One by ile Malta!' in A|>ril ISM <ir ISOi »[iuil« SO metre* oil*-* jwr »w>n<l 
One bv IVtheri.k ., 1«WU» 23 ., 

One by .. „ l*fct .. l»> „ 

One b> ■ I'niywmieTF un the 15th of June 1*12 ,. lOtftf „ 
(•) l h- thiem .U-.-harges. in April and May llWt, were 413 nti<l 447 metre* cube per wroiul. In June the volume rose 
to K5S metre* nil* |» r w>r.u. 
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slow fall commenced (' ). The gauge at the American Mission, near tlie mouth, also records 
a rise throughout November. Although this gauge, owing to its vicinity to the junction, 
is not a very reliable one ; taken in conjunction with that of Nasser, it proves that the 
September discharge was not measured when the river had risen to its highest levels. Most 
probably, a discharge of 1000 metres cube ]>er second was attained, in the latter half of 
October, and the beginning of Novemlxr, 1903. 

The mite Site. 

In considering the conditions <>f this river, it will lie Ix-st to divide it into two sections, 
the one upstream, amd the other downstream, of the Solwt junction. In the former, the 
discharge site was selected at a point below the junction of the Bahr-el-Zaraf. This was 
necessary in order to ascertain the amount added to the Nile by this branch of the Bahr- 
el-Gebel" 

In order to check the observations, in addition to the measurements of the White Nile, 
discharges were taken separately of each of the three rivers, whose united waters form the 
main stream (*). 

Six discharges, in all, were obtained of the White Nile in its southern section. In the 
following table, they are given separately and compared with the results obtained from the 
separate measurements of the Bahr-eHJeljel and el-Zaraf (*'). 



Vi:a«. 


Month. 


of 

WhitoNiK 


of 
Rahr 

*\-(ivM. 


lMschurjri- 
of 
Hulir 

<?1-Zamf. 


(VlllMlK'd 

ditt'liurge 
of tlie two 
river*. 


Dinfrn-m-v. 


No. 1. l'JOl 


April ... 


21»4 


2(52 


32 


21*4 


Nil. 


2. v.m 


Aiigu^ 


-J44 


314 


80 


:»4 


4- 5* ) 


3. 1!H>2 


SfptPlulsT 


42t; 


3H8 


8(1 


478 


+ 52 


4. 11H)3 


April 


34i> 


285 


50 


335 


— 14 


5. i<K)3 


Aiijruyt 


417 


318 


110 


428 


+ 11 




S^ptenuW 


483 


315 


158 


473 


- 10 



As regards Nos. 2 and 3, the discharges of the Bahr-el -(rebel, in 15)02, were measured 
at points rather too far upstream to be satisfactory as a check. That in August was 
measured at kilometre K24, and that in September at kilometre 1,027. A reference to the 
percentage of loss of water in this river, given on pages loo and 157, will show, that, at 
kilometre 824, some 10 j>er cent more water passes down the channel than reaches the 
White Nile at Lake No. At kilometre 1 ,027, the loss is about 5 per cent less. If then these 
two discharges l« reduced by the alx>ve amounts, the totals will more nearly coincide than 
is shown in the table. 

It may then l>c assumed that the discharges of tlie White Nile above the Sobat, as given 
in the table, are fairly correct, and that, while in summer the volume never exceeds 350 
metres cul* j>er second, even in a high flood, it does not reach the cul* of 500 metres 
l>er second (♦). 

Before considering the White Nile discharges in the second section, i.e., downstream of 
the Soljat, a few words are necessary, as to the effect of this last river upon of the flood of 
the former, during the period of flood. 

( ! ) The flood in the Sohnt. in 1H0S. wn» in nil |>r»».il.ilil> a xm>d Bverajp- on.-. but. Hk* Unit of the Hlur Nile, mil an 
exw|*tn>ii«l one. 

,») Although the Bahr-*l-Ohi«nl w.i« nwwiwl, It* di«biirgr* have Wii m-nlw-twl for Uie renwm. ulrrwljr fiven. 
<») All the 6«ure*. in the different wlumn- of thin table, rrprwnt .netrw cut* per **.■.«.<!. 

(♦> A<i 1903 w*. nn rwq iti.iu.il H-hhI. the din liiri<e .if 4S3 m«n cube jwr wound, in 8*pt«mh*r »f that yeir. wm m»rt 
l>n>bul>ly it iiuixinmrn one. 

21 
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There can be little doubt that the waters of the Solmt, when in flood, hold Imck 
th»i*>e of the White Nile, for a long distance upstream of the junction. This must be .so. 
With an increase in the Snbat discharge, the levels of this river rise rapidly. This rise is 
communicated to the White Nile, the slope of which, upstream of the junction, is so flat 
as to be nearly horizontal ('). It seems almost certain that a portion of the Sobat discharge 
must flow upstream, for a time. At any rate, it causes a rise in the White Kile levels 
above the junction. The discharge of the White Nile must, of course, continue, but a 
portion of it is wasted in flooding the marshes and in increasing the area of Like No. This 
holding Imck is entirely due to the increased depth in the White Nile, caused by the flood 
water of the Solmt. The area of Like No increases when the Solmt is in flood and its 
levels rise. That this is not due to an increase in the Bahr-el-<.Jeliel. the discharge* of 1903, 
amply prove (*). It can then only Ik? due to the fact that the water of the White Nile is 
held Imck at this period of tin; year. The Bahr-el-Zaraf may have something to do with 
this rise, but it enters the Nile some distance downstream of Lake No, and there is no rush 
of water brought in by this river. It must, however. Ik? admitted that the floxl discharges 
of the White Nile, measured aliove and Itelow the Solmt junction, do not show that the los* 
of discharge, in the former river, due to holding Imck, is a serious one. In August 1903, 
the White Nile, Mow the Zaraf junction, but upstream of the Solmt, was discharging 417 
metres cuIk? per second. The volume of the Solmt. in that month, was 769 metres culie jier 
second. These two, added together, give a total of 118(5 metres cube per second. The 
White Xilc, downstream of the Solmt. and north of Taufikia, was, in August, discharging 
1046 metres cuIk' per second, so that the loss, due to the holding Imck. was only 140 metres 
cuIk- per second. 

In SeptemU'r 1903, this loss was even less. 

The discharge of the White Nile, aljove the Sobat, was 4K3 metres cube per second. 
„ ,. Sol nit. 

Totiil.., ... . , . 1 M , ? w 

The September discharge of the White Nile, downstreani of the Solmt, was 1304 metres 
cuIk? |**r second. The loss of water waa, therefore, only 74 metres cul>e. In other 
won!*, the White Nile discharges below the junction were reduced in August and 
Septemljer, by 33 ami 15 per cent, resj>eetivelv. from the holding Imck of its waters by 
the Solmt. 

The next discharge site in the White Nile is at El-Duem, kilometre 1917, from the 
Alljcrt lake. This point is an important one, as there is a permanent gauge here, which 
was erected in April 1901, and which has been recorded daily since that date. At this 
place also, the monthly series of discharges of the White Nile lias be»n observed, commenc- 
ing from May 1902, and continued to the end of 1903 (*). It is. consequently, jtossihle 
to arrive at a fairly accurate idea of the conditions existing, with reference to the river 
levels and supply, at El-Duera, during the different periods of the year. The result* 
obtained from these two years' observations are l>oth curious and interesting. 

In order to understand what happens in the White Nile here, it is necessary to studv 
the table of discharges of this river, and. at the same time, those of the Blue Nile, together 
with the diagrams which have lK*en prepared from the above (*). 



\*) Thf «itt»T i»Ii>|h* of lh«* Whit*- Nil**. u|i*ttmim of th*- SoUit. work***! tiul fruiii th* Hood ']i«*'li:ir)f***s i* onlv rrij.j' 

(') Hi" lank- i>f lliio hike, in A|»rll lt*>3. wt-re nmv 3.\ -.'--iitiiiietrett nhnv* the water. The oiuiliiueil illw-liarxm uf the 
|ti>ltr—-i-4;)itiziil w-n- :<( tlml lime 310 metree cube |xr winnd. In AuifiiM mill Se|-4emher. I he lr» k «■- 1 .-I r»«e. nutil the hunk* 
»riv rtu.«h with the water, wl.il-- (he di* -liariM. „t tli- (iebel anil th- <5h«al river* had only in.--ei-..-d by »| metre.*, i.e . to .00 
nwtriT ruin- |»t •■•••orid. 

(') Tii-r.- hive lf-u •■•«- >r (w.. break, in tin* ~-.rif. dtie tu th- lllue** ..f the ijlwirver. 

(') --W Ap ( »-i.,lix V. 
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The levels given for the White Nile represent those of the El-Duem gauge — those 
for the Blue arc referral to the gauge at Khartoum ('). A reference to these tables shows 
the following: — 

In 1902, the lowest measured discharge of the Blue Nile was 200 metres cube jwr 
second, on the !)th of May. the Khartoum gauge reading 0.05. The rise commenced in June, 
and the maximum measured discharge was taken on the 29th of August, when 7.362 
metres cul>e |>er second paused down the river. This corresponded to a gauge of 5.32 at 
Khartoum. The Blue Nile fell slowly through September, but did not drop below 5,000 
cubic metres par second, until the beginning of Octoter. ft then fell steadily and, on the 
28th of December, the recorded discharge was 476 metres cube per second, the Khartoum 
gauge reading 1.48. 

Turning to the White Nile, during this period, the following fact* appear:- — 

On the 13th of May 19(12. the Duem gauge read 0.51. with a discharge of 347 metres 
culie per second. On the 11th of June, this volume haul increased to 650 metres cube per 
second, the gauge standing ut 0.95. The increase continued, until, on the 5th of August, 
8(57 metres cul>e per second were passing El-Duem, with a gauge of 2.20. It must Ihj 
noted, and this fact is important, that, when the above discharge was measured, the Blue 
Nile was increasing in volume, from 3500 to 5000 metres cuta per second (*). 

On the 2nd of September, another discharge of the White Nile was measured. This 
showed a very heavy drop in the volume at El-Duem, the discharge being reduced to 330 
metres cube per second. Meanwhile, the water levels continued to rise and, on this date, 
the El-Duem gauge read 3*48 ('). At this period, the Blue Nile discharge was somewhere 
between 6800 and 7300 metres cube per second (*). 

On the 1st of October, the White Nile discharge was again measured and showed an 
increase. The volume was then 870 metres cube jwr second, or practically the same as 
tlrnt of the 5th of August. The El-Duem gauge remained stationary ami. on this date, was 
3-50. Referring to the Blue Nile, at the period of this last rise, it will be found that the 
discharge of this river, at this time, was just 5000 metres cube jter second ( ; ). From the 
3rd of October, the Blue Nile fell steadily, while the discharge of the White Nile, on the 
contrary, rose to 930 metres cube jier second on the 1st of December, and to 1518 metres 
<-ul>e per second on the 29th of that month. The levels had now steadily fallen. On the 
1st of December the gauge read 2 04, and on the 24th of November 2 02. After this last 
date, the decrease in the discharge of this river commenced, and was continue* 1. 

Before considering the reasons for the remarkable drop in the discharge at El-Duem, 
in the month of September, it will be well to study the discharges for the year 1903. In 
this year, a complete set of observations, for both Niles, was obtained. 

Commencing with the Blue Nile, the table shows that, lietween the 8th and 23rd of 
May, there was practically no discharge in the channel at all; nothing but a few pools. The 
Khartoum gauge read 0 28 centimetres lielow zero on the 1 1th of May and, up to the 23rd 
of that month, the reading was a minus quantity. On the 28th of May. a flush came down 
and a discharge of 374 metres cube per second is recorded for that «late. The Khartoum 
gauge then read 0 53. This rise was maintained, and the increase in the volume was rapid. 
On July 31st, with a gauge of 3 45. the discharge was 2800 metres per second and, on the 
5th of August, it was 7500 metres cube per second, the gauge at Khartoum reading 4-60(*). 

I ' I All gauge-rending* «re in metre*, and deeiinal* of metre*. 
(') Vide iliHchargi-o of l»t find Ktli of A<igi|»l 1902. 

(') Iu other word*, the dinetmrit*- nf the White Nile in September, wu* «>2 [«-r cent le«« limn it m-i»» in 'Aupna. while the 
wnter leTel row? 1*28 metre*. 

<«} Vide di.cl.urge. of 2!W. of A.igu«t and 5th of September. 

I'-) The actual ng.irc* were, on the *:th of Septemlwr. WHO metre* cube |«rr -e.-ond. mid on the .Vd of October. MNKI metre* 
oil*- per «eroml. 

(') The«e two di* harge* are mentioned, bet-.iiiee. lietween theee two date*, the river |«**ed the important point, ft* attWtirig 
the White Nile, marked by a discharge of .V».MI nirfnunile |ier »i ..nd. 
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It will l»e observe*! that, in 1902, a discharge of 7301) metre* eul>e was equivalent to a water- 
level of 5*32 on the gauge. In 1903, the Kliartoum gauge only registered a level of 4*60 r 
for a discharge of 7500 metres cul>e. These differences are not easy to understand. They 
are probably due to some heading up of the water at the junction, which, again, depends upon 
the relative discharge* of the two rivers, prior to the arrival of the Hlue Nile flood. 

The maximum discharge measured on the Blue Nile in 1903 was 9544 metres cube 
per second, on the 28th of August, the gauge reading 6*05 ('). After the first few days of 
Septemlxrr, the fall was a steady one and, on the 4th of December, the discharge was 1102 
metres eulx? jkt second, with a gauge of 2.35. or some (100 metre* eul»e per second higher 
than in the same period in 1902. 

It now remains to study the figures for the White Nile, and to see what happened in 
that river during the above period of time. 

The discharge of this branch of the Nile, at El-Duem, varied between 400 and 500 
metres cube per second Mween the months of February and May (*). On June the 13th, 
the rise due to the Solwt was felt, and the discharge, as measured, increased to 658 metres 
cube i*r second. The Duem gauge read 107. On the 1st of July, the gauge-reading 
rose to 1-31, and the discharge increased to 884 metres cube per second ( J ). On the 4th 
of August, although the Duem gauge had risen to 2.46, the White Nile discharge dropped 
to 768 metres cube jier second and, on the 11th of that month, to 579 metres cube per 
second. The gauge-reading, notwithstanding, rose to 3*28. On the 18th of August, the 
discharge was still further rediu-cd, falling to 534 metres <ul»c per second. The gauge rose 
to 3.70. 

Thus, although the water-level in the White Nile in August had risen 2*39 metres 
above the level in duly, the discharge in the latter month had lieen reduced bv some 
40 jier cent Mow the volume passing down, on the earlier date ('). Between the 8th of 
August and the 2nd of SeptemM, there were small fluctuations in the discharge, the 
gauge meanwhile rising steadily. On the 2nd of SeptemM. the Blue Nile reached its 
maximum, and, after this date, began to fall. The White Nile discharge then slowly 
rose, while the Duem irauire slowlv fell. Between the 9th and the 1 6th of October, the 
discharge of the Blue Nile fell from 5700 to 3800 metres cube per second, and that of the 
White Nile rose quickly. On the 24th of September, with a gauge of 4*28 at Duem, 
the discharge was 763 metres culie and, on the 7th of OetoM, the gauge having fallen 
to 3.93, the discharge of the White Nile increased to 1588 metres culie per second. This 
rise continued and, on the 24th of Novemlier, with a gauge dropping to 2'44, the discharge 
passing El-Duem was 1665 metres cube per second (*). Throughout the mouths of December 
and January, the discharge was fairly steady — Mweeti 1400 and 1500 metres cul>e|>cr second. 

The deductions to lx? drawn from the foregoing arc; very evident. 

As long as the Blue Nile is low, that is, all through the jwriods of late autumn, 
winter and early summer, the White Nile discharge passes Khartoum in an uninterrupted 
flood, and in fact is, for a great portion of the year, the chief factor in the supplv of the 
river. When, however, the Blue Nile discharge (Misses a certain point and the water-level 
exceeds a certain reading on the Khartoum gauge, then its waters hold liack those of the 
White Nile to a very large extent and for a long distance above the junction of the two 
streams. As the depth increases, the water spreads over the marshes and forms a large 
reservoir. The raising of the levels decrease* the surface slope and reduces the velocity. 

(M The gaum f** '« '»'** mi the 2nd of St^tmiiher. I9*i3. 
O For actual figim-n. ««« the ap]»-n<led table. 

(*) At thl» time, the Blue Xile diKlrargr * i« only Iff" metre* . ube |ht itemiid. 

(«) The Blur Nil* diwhartfe in the end of July.and I. -vimim* of Amc>i«. i.e., in the ivriod equivalent tothefirM drop, 
wan wuniewherv between 2S0O and 7H*> metre* «ihe |»r <«i»i with rapidly ri«in» river. In the latter half of Au»ii*t. 
it »a* l-tweeii 700<i and WW metre* mhe per *<cond. 

(») Al thia time the Blue Nile di« hurtfe had fnlltu to 14>»» metre, rnW |»-r ~o,n<\. Tile N'ovetnW dim-hance at El Dlle n 
wa* a maximum in 190:1. 
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Under these circumstances, the discharge of the White Nile drops abruptly, hut the water- 
levels continue to rise steadily, as the great pond, upstream of Khartoum and El-Dueiu, 
fills up. Until the Blue Nile has fallen again to the point above referred to, the flood of 
the White Nile is arrested. As soon as this point is passed, its discharge increases very 
rapidly and the surface-level falls, as the ponded water escapes to the north. The point 
at which the holding back of the White Nile commences, apj>enrs to have occurred, in 1902, 
when the discharge of the Blue Nile jiassed 5000 metres cube per second ('). In that 
year, the discharges and levels prove that, when this volume was sur|Mts»ed, the discharge 
of the White Nile was reduced and remained low until the Hood had passed, and until the 
volume of the Blue Nile had again sunk ljelow 5000 metres cube )»er second. In 1903, 
the point where the flood of the White Nile was arrested is not quite so clear. As the 
Blue Nile flood rose, the discharge of that river reached 7000 metres culie per second, 
before the fall in the White Nile was apparent (*). As the Blue Nile fell, however, the 
rise in the White Nile commenced, somewhere during the period of time when the Blue 
Nile discharge was decreasing, from 5700 to 3800 metres cube per second. 

Enough has been shown to prove that, when the Blue Nile is in flood and, generally, 
when its discharge exceeds 5000 metres cube per second, its waters hold back those of the 
White Nile, and, owing to the increased depth in this river, due to the rise in the water- 
levels, the volume coming from the south floodst he marshes right and left of the channel 
ami thus reduces the discharge, pssing El-Dnem, by from 40 to 60 j>er cent. 

Still further evidence was obtained of this holding back of the White Nile water. In 
1903, experiments were made with the current meter, alxjve Khartoum, and at EI-Duem, 
with a view to ascertain the velocities of the current at different depths lielow the surface. 
These observations were made during the months of August and September, when the 
holding back was supposed to occur. At El-Duem, from April to July, the mean velocities 
of the stream varied between 0 30 and 0*40 metres jier second. From the 11th of August 
to the 18th of September, the mean velocity fell to 01 2 and 01 5 metres per second ; the 
average for this period being not more than 0*13 metres per second. 

Above Khartoum, the experiment was carried out in still greater detail, as the 
velocities were measured at every metre of increased depth below the surface, up to a total 
of eight metres. This was in the months of August and September. It will be seen from 
the table appended ( J ), that, although there was a low surface velocity everywhere, this 
decreased very rapidly and, at the end of August, and again, at the end of September, 
there was practically no current at all, below the depth of two metres from the surface of 
the river. It may well be that at one time, during the rise, there may have been a 
current lielow the surface, flowing from the junction at Khartoum, upstream, into the 
White Nile. The current meter would not indicate in which direction the registered 
velocity was taking place. 

One other phenomenon in connection with the Blue Nile flood discharge deserves 
mention, i.e., that the iniuire-readinETs, both at Wad Medani. and at Khartoum, show a con- 
siderable difference between the levels, in a falling, and in a rising flood, for the same 
discharge in the river. In order to comprehend this, it is advisable to study the diagram 
of the Khartoum gauge, for the flood of 1902 ami 1903 (•). 

Taking for example a discharge of 5000 cubic metres per second, in the Blue Nile : 
in 1902, on the rising river, this volume meant n level of 4.05 metres on the gauge, while 
in a falling river, the gauge, for the same discharge, read 5.15 metres. In 1903, the corres- 

{') A reference to the dl»« hartfe diagram* will nhow this very clearly. 

C) It muait be remembered that the Blue Nile ««i then rising very rapidly, iind that the discharge increa«ed from 2,»;<» 
metre* cube, on the 3Ut of July, to 9340 metres cube, on the 14th of Align*!. The White Nile liegun to drop »u the 4th of A.i«u»l 
mo* prohnbly. after the volume of Mm metres cube hud been »urpci*M-d. 

(*) See Appendix V. 

(•) See Appendix V. Thio phenomenon appears to be common to nil torrential river*. 
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ponding figures were 4 metre*, for the rising flood, and 4.8.i metres, for the falling flood. 
The difference may then be considered to be about 0.9O metro*. 

It would «eem from the above, that there is a jsaiding up of the water, somewhere 
after it has passed Khurtouiu, which prevent* the river from falling a* quickly as it has 
risen. In all probability, this holding up takes place at the narrow gorge, or »ut, through 
which the Nile has to pass before it arrives at the Shabluka cataract, 60 kilometres north 
of Khartoum. This question requires further study, but, until a permanent gauge lias been 
erected, ami a permanent discharge site selected at Sliabluka, the reason of this stoppage of 
the flood cannot In? definitely determined. 

The Hint S Ue. 

Reference to the discharge of this river will be brief. There is nothing complex about 
its system of supply, and although but little is as yet known regarding its upper course, 
and the volume of its main tributaries, there is a considerable amount of information 
existing, regarding its rise and fall, after it leaves the hills, and of the volume that passes 
Khartoum throughout the year. 

With regard to the discharge of the Abai, as it leaves bike Tsaua, a few facts are 
available ('). 

On the 31st January, 1903, Mr. Dupuis measured this river near the outlet. The 
discharge at that time was only 42 metres cul>e |M?r second. The minimum level of Lake 
Tsana is attained in May. and Mr. Dupuis judged that, between that month and the 
date when he measured its discharge, a further fall of 15 centimetres was to be expected. 
This, he estimated, from his measurement* of this channel, would reduce the discharge by 
one half, or to 21 metres cube jier second. 

As regards the maximum discharge at the lake outfall he makes no estimate, but he 
calculates the total amount run off by the river, during the 243 days, between the periods 
of maximum and minimum level ('). to lie 1948,000,000 of metres cub*?. This is equivalent 
to a daily average discharge of 8 millions of metres cube ('). If these calculations are in 
any way accurate, and Mr. Dupuis's assumptions are based upon apjwrently sound argu- 
ments, then it is evident that this lake plays a verj' small part indeed in the flood discharge 
of the Blue Nile, and that its influence ujmhi the volume of the river is extremely limited. 
That this is so. sippears to be beyond dispute, as the loss of water, due to eva))oration over 
the lake surface, is out of all projtortion to the amount discharged at the outlet. The flood 
supply must l>e derived from the drainage of the catchment basin, throughout the 700 kilo- 
metres traversed by this river, between the lake and the point where it issues from the 
hills, and also to the supply added to it by its many important affluents, such as the 
Dudessa, the Dabus, the Dinder and the Rahad. Little is as yet known regarding 
the course of the Blue Nile, between its exit from Lake Tsana and its last rapid at Rosaires. 
Its course Ijetweeu these two points has tK>t been yet accurately traced, and the area of its 
catchment Ixtsin. equally with the volume of its tributary rivers, is as yet an unknown quan. 
tity. It is, consequently, useless to attempt any estimate of the manner in which it* discharge 
is increased, by the time it arrives at the junction with the White Vile. A considerable 
amount of information is. however, available as regards its discharge, near, and above Khar- 
toum. A series of observations was commenced in May 1903. and carried on continuously, 
to the end of Decern) »cr 1903. As a rule, four discharges per month were measured here. 
A reference to the discharge table will show how complete is the series ('). This table 

O Hi? hhif Nil.- ■» kn<i*rn u» th«- AUi. Ihrviiirhout Ahy«inmii |irrit«ry. 
Cj rh:it ■« l»tw«n OWolwr and Mny :tl«. 

(') ThpM- nilr»Utli«ii» will («• {.mini in Mr. |hi|Hii»'< npp. n.N'l K.|».rt. 
Cj *~ A r ,»-ndi* V. 
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prove* that the Blue Nile is at its lowest in the month of May, and attains its maximum 
during the last days of August, or the first half of Septemlter. 

Thus, in May 1902, the minimum discharge was 200 metres eulx; per second. 

The maximum of 7302 metre* cul>e per second was reached on the 29th of August ('). 

In 1903, the river fell so low, that, from the 8th to the 22nd of May, the discharge, 
passing Khartoum, was " nil." In the hist week of that month, the rise commenced, and, 
on the 28th of August, the measured discharge was 9544 metres cul>e per second ('). The 
flood of 1903 cannot he classed as one of exceptional magnitude — merely as a good average 
one. In all probability, in years of very high flood, the volume of 12000 metres cube per 
second, or even more, is attained when the river is at its maximum. It is unfortunately 
imposmble to compare the gauge-readings previous to 1884, at Khartoum, with those 
subsequent to 1900. All trace of the old gauge is lost. Still, a comparison is possible 
between the range of the river at this place during different years. 

A study of the gauge registers shows that the highest range was 8.0*! metres, in 18(>!>, 
and the lowest was 5.20 metres, in 1877. Also, that, as a rule, although this is not absolute, 
the range of the Blue Nile in a year of high flood is over 7 metres, and of a low one, Mow 
fi metres. The range for 1903 was only (i.4(i metres, while for 1874 and 187S, ln>th year* 
of disastrous flood, the range at Khartoum was, 7.20, and 7.51 metres, respectively. 

The tlischuiye of the Site. u»rth of Khartoum. 

A commencement was made in 1902 and 1903 with the discharges of the river between 
the junction of the two great branches. From Novenilier 190-2 to July 1903, the discharge 
site was at Kerreri, but, in August 1903, it was moved to Shabluka. as Mng a more 
favourable |K>int for making observations. The fl»>od discharges of the combined rivers do 
not agree very closely with those of the two Niles, as observed separately. The difference 
in the totals is most probably due to the filling and emptying of the trough of the river, 
between the gauge station at Khartoum ami the Shabluka |wss. Allusion has already lieeu 
made to the difference in the Khartoum gauge, for a given volume, during a rising and a 
falling river, and to the |h Hiding up in flood, which most proUthly takes place, between that 
place and Shabluka. I'ntil more information is available regarding the rise and fall of the 
river at this last jKtint. it is of little u*f to speculate upon the causes of this difference (*). 
The discharges, however, show tliat, in 1903, from the 2nd to the Kith of September, a 
discharge of over 10400 metres cul>e |ier second, | Missed down the river, north of Khartoum. 

In order to ascertain the amount of water that reached Egypt, it is necessary to add to 
the above discharge, the volume added by the Atlwni river ('). 

The maximum recorded for the Atbara in 1903 was 3088 metres culte |ier second, on 
the 30th of August. On the 5th of September, this fell to 2800 metres cube |**r second. 

This last date eorres|»onds more nearly than the former with that of the maximum flood 
(Kissiug Shabluka. Adding the two discharges together, it mentis that a Hood of some 132(H) 
metres culie |n*r second JMssed Berber. Now in Egypt it has, hitherto, lioen assumed that 
a flood of 14000 metres cube |ier second passing Wadi Haifa is an exceptional one ('"'). 

In 1903, a flood of only 800 metres cuk- per second Mow this figure. [Kissed Berber, 
and yet the levels in Egypt were never U'yond those of a fair flWI. rather inclining to lie 

(') Tin: ifniljfr on S.-|.I. iiiI»t tti— liith. ivsid 1>! ivntiliirtr.e high»-r 111 in nn Anirii»t (In- iWli. IWntM > ***> iii"trt»» ciibj 
l^i* w^oiiihI ri*iiri-)*«*iit lU- miixiiiiiiin fur 19i>2. wliii'li wim ti ynir uf tiu>di»mttr ri<K>d. 

('; Thin di«-linrjf i* m>t « maximum. n» lh>- ffaujrt- mi tin- >»<l nf SHjiifmbiT ISM3. »ti»*l <'.2". <vntiiiiHrr4 hiitli-r tlmn on 
Aiijtn>t tin- 8Hlh. Tin- illmlmrir*. nt thi» tiiin-. rnuit Iiiivi- i-kiwiM |i«»i> tn«-ln-« 'ill"- |»t ».n-..iii|. 

(>)Thf dlw-luiix*. of thr Nil' at K.miri. mnl nt Sluitiluka, an- «ivt-ii In a w|mr»te tfil>!». 

(<) The Atbar.i dim luir«i-* f»r IW\ or* given in a w-pornte tahk. 

(')Tlii. »»»nin|itl..ii i* not InwI. ii|nnnrM»tlv. ii[«>n auv a- linl ili» liiix~. uwnwl during a maximum limit. 
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a mock-rate one. The maximum volume, in a fl«Kxi of exceptional magnitude, must conse- 
quently be far greater than had been supposed, and it seems probable tliat the figure of 
16(100 metres culies jier second may at times lie attained, or perhaps even surpassed. 

lite Atbaru lUwhartjes. 

Observation* were made cif the flood (Uncharges of this river, during 15)02 and l!>03. 
Although these figures are interesting, as giving a record of the volume during one year of 
very poor supply, and another of fair average discharge, they do not merit any detailed 
description. 

The discharges, for 15)03, show that the Athara reached its maximum at the end of 
August, and that the discharge of this river exceeded 1000 metres culies jier second, from 
the nth of August to the 25th Scpteinlicr ('). 

The first waters of the Atliara ap]iear to reach the Nile, with great regularity, during 
the last week of June and, by the middle of July, the discharge, according to the measure- 
ments of the last two years, is from 300 to 100 metres culie a second, increasing to 
double this amount by the end of the month. The rise in August is very rapid, and the 
maximum is usually reached lietween the last week of August, and the first ten days of 
Septemlier. The maximum for 1902 was 2020 metres eulie per second, on the Xth of 
September, and for 1903, 308H metres culie, on the 30th of August. After this date, the 
fall was a rapid one and, by the month of November, the flood water had entirely passed 
away. It seems prolxible that the Atliara water, when in full flood, holds hack that of 
the Nile to a certain extent, as, during this jieriod, the volume of the former river forces 
that of the latter across to the western shore. Without permauent gauges, and a series of 
discharge* aliove mid lielow the junction, it is impossible to verify this supposition. 

t \m> ltulinij renuirks upon river dis, har</e*. 

The foregoing description of the discharges of the Soudan rivers has extended to very 
considerable length. The importance of the subject must lie considered as the excuse. 

It may, however, in the interest of those who do not wish to study the question in 
detail, lie useful to give a summary of the information embodied in the foregoing pages, 
and to recapitulate the more important facts, gathered from the observations of the last two 
years. 

1. The Victoria Nile. 

The discharge at the Ripon Falls varies between 500 and 650 metres cube per second, 
with a range of 1.10 metres. Downstream of the Murchison Falls, the range is probably 
one metre, and the maximum and minimum discharges 1000 and 400 metres cube jier 
second, respectively. The increase in flood is due to the rainfall throughout the catchment 
area of the; river, between these two points, while the decrease, during the low season, is 
due to the Choga lake, which undoubtedly has a regulating effect U|iou the supply issuing 
from Like Victoria. Lastly, the volume which enters Lake Albert by this river, is 
generally, in flood, greater than that which leaves it by the Hahr-el-Gebel. 

2. The Bahr-el-tiebel. 

At Wadelai, the first discharge site, the range of the river is abutt 1.1 1 metres, 
while the discharge varies from 550 to 950 metres cube per second. The increase 
brought in by the streams which feed this river, between bike Albert and Wadelai, is 

»') ill* di».-hiirK*M l.>r 1902 nr.- mil in tvtmblr an ll.ii«e f.»r I9'tt, tut the *\t* w.i* Um> n**r thr Nil.- j-iti. tv.n. Ijwt y«r » 
ili«. liarj(»« wre nww-ti i» kilnim-ln-. above thi« point 
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compensated by the loss of water, due to a \ ortion of the discharge of the Victoria Nile 
pausing couth, up the lake, during the flood season. 

At Lado, 381 kilometres, the range is 2*30 metres, and the discharge, in summer, 
averages from 600 to 700 metres cube per second. The maximum (generally attained in 
September) varies l>etweeii 1000 metres cube per second in a low flood, and 2000 metres 
cube per second in a high one. This increase in the flood supply is due to the rainfall 
throughout the river valley, and to the volume added by the many important tributaries, 
such as the Aeua, the Kit, etc., which feed the Bahr-el-Gebel between Wadelai and Lado. 

At Bor, 559 kilometres, the loss of water in flood is some 50 per cent of the. amount 
passing Lado, and the discharge here can rarely, if ever, exceed 1000 metres cube per second. 
This loss is due to the filling up of the entire river valley, which thus forms an immense 
basin, or reservoir, and reduces the discharge passing to the north. This reservoir extends 
from Lado to the head of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, a distance of some 378 kilometres. As the river 
falls, the water of this basin, with the exception of the large amount lost by evaporation, 
slowly filters back through the marshes, into the river, during the winter months, and thus 
maintains the constancy of supply. 

Throughout the "sudd" region, the loss of water in the Bahr-el-Gebel, both in summer 
and in flood, is very considerable. By the time Lake No (llofi kilometres from Lake 
Albert, and 749 kilometres from Lado) is reached, 85 jier cent of the discharge at Lado lias 
been lost in a high flood, and 70 per cent in a low one. During the summer months the 
loss at this point varies between 50 and 00 per cent. Lastly, the discharge which enters 
the White Nile from the Bahr-el-Gebel is nearly constant at all seasons of the year, and 
never, even in the highest flood, excels 300 or 320 metres cube per second ('). The 
regulating effect of the great marshes is thus very apparent. 

The Bahr-el-Ghazat, 

The discharge of this river, ns a feeder of the White Nile, may be neglected entirely. 
Its summer volume, entering Lake No, varies from 20 to 30 metres cube j>er second, while 
its flood discharge is even less, equalling from 12 to 20 metres cube per second. None of 
this water enters the White Nile, merely increasing the flooded area of Lake No. It, 
however, helps to augment the reservoir area of the main stream. 

4. The Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

This branch of the Babr-el-Gebel adds to the volume of the White Nile, by an amount 
varying from 30 to fi() metres cube per second, in summer, and from 80 to 1C0 metres cube 
] er second, when in flood. If, however, the Bahr-el-Gebel is closed by "sudd," then the 
discharge of the Fabr-cl-Znriif inmates, jestibly to freni 300 to 400 metres cube per 
second, during the flood season. 

5. The Sobat. 

This river is the main supply of the White Nile, during the period of flood. The first 
effects of its waters are felt in May and Jure, while, as it does not reach its maximum 
until October and November, the volume of the Blue Nile having then been largely reduced, it 
maintains the discharge, jwissing Khartoum, to a very considerable figure. In years of good 
flood, the discharge of the Sobat varies from 900 to 1000 metres cube j>er second. In the 
early months of the year, its discharge shrinks to very low limits, its waters being held 
back by those of the White Nile. When in flood, the reverse is the case. The volume of 
the Sobat, being at. that time, more than double that of the White Nile, causes a rise in the 
levels of the latter, upstream of the junction, and holds back its water as far as Lake No. 

(') Thi» l< rx. lii([.n< ttiH wutrr l>roiiiflit in hy thr Unlir-t-l-Zanif . I^ownntiram of the j'ltii tion. the voluinr of the 
While Nile. ii[wtr..ntn ..f thv S.Int miiv U- .i.n»i«lrrt-.i a» vnnlnft IMwm-ii :i<u and ROM metre* rulir* |»t wrcml. 
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6. The White Me. 

The discharge of this river, below the Bahr-el-Zaraf junction, varies from 300 to 
500 metres cube per second, according to the season of the year, and the nature of the 
flood. It is probable that the last figure is a maximum, and is never surpassed ('). At El- 
Duem, 637 kilometres below the Sobat junction, the summer supply varies between 350, and 
500 metres cube l«r second. The minimum levels are generally attained hi the month of 
April, and the first half of May. The discharge, owing to the Sobat water, gradually 
increases until the Blue Nile flood exceeds the volume of 5000 metres cul>e per second, 
at Khartoum. As soon as this figure is passed, the discharge of the White Nile is reduced, 
by an amount varying from 30 to 60 per cent, and this holding l*aek continues until 
the Blue Nile falls again below the figure above given. This reduction of the White Nile 
discharge takes place in the months of August and September. As soon as the Blue Nile 
discharge has fallen below 5000 metres cube per second, that of the White Nile rises very 
rapidly, attaining its maximum in the months of November and December, when as much 
as from 1500 to 1700 metres cube per second have been recorded. This increased discharge 
is, of course, partly due to the Sobat, but also to the draining off of the water which has 
been ponded up for so long a period. It seems safe to assume that the White Nile discharge 
at Khartoum, never, under any circumstances, exceeds 1800 cubic metres per second ( J ). 

To sum up: — The White Nile is at its lowest from March to May. It rises in June, 
is checked again in August and September, and attains its maximum during the months of 
November and Decemlier. Its limits, in a low year, are from 300 to 1,500 metres cube per 
second, and in one of high flood, from 400, or 500 to 1700 metres cube per second ('). 

7. Ue Blue Nile. 

The supply of this river is chiefly derived from the drainage of the basin, through 
which it runs, and from the large tributaries which enter it, downstream of the point where 
it issues from the Abyssinian hills. The Tsana lake has but a small influence upon its 
supply, at any period of the year. It is at its lowest in May, when its discharge, at times, 
shrinks to nothing. It begins to rise in June, and attains its maximum about the end of 
August. Its discharge, in a year of good flood, is as much as 10000 metres cube per second, 
and it seems probable that, in a year of exceptional flood, 12000 metres cube may pass 
Khartoum ('). In September, it falls very rapidly, and during the winter months rarely 
discharges more than from 200 to 400 metres cube par secoad. The Khartoum gauges 
prove that a higher rending is recorded, for a given floo 1 discharge, when the river is 
falling, than is the case when the river is rising. This is probably due to the filling of 
the valley, between Khartoum and the Shabluka pass. 

8. — The Atbara. 

The first water from this river reaches the Nile in the last week of June, and the 
maximum is usually reached in the last days of August, or in the first week of September. 
The Atbara generally attains its maximum, l>efore the full flood from Khartoum has arrived 

(') The ibiUnof I In maximum levels, upstream of the Suliiit, c«i wide with thine of the Bshr-el-Oebel. 

(') The flood in the White Nile in 1903 *u an exceptionally high one. most probably u maximum, and yet the highest 
discharge rewirdi*) wan under 1700 metro* cube per second. Linnnt Rutin de Rcllffomls'* future of 590" metro* cnlie per second, for 
tin- end of .Inly, must he utterly wrong. Such a discharge can never have passed down the Whit* Nile, under any circumstance*. 
Chclu Bey's figures in "I.* Nil," raris 1B91, for four months of lH7fi. would appear to he very fairly accurutc. with one cxrefitio n, 
i.e. the wine of 4,3.">l metres for September. Thin must lie a mistake. C iptaln Peel's discharge for OeUdier 1R51. of 1,40!) metres 
euhe per second, would also seem to represent the probable volume, hut in a year when the Blue Nile hud fallen early. 

(») The muimum is never reached until the late autumn, when the Blue Nile timid has passed away. 

(«| Liuant Pasha's discharge of 6101 lu.-tre* cub.' per second, must either hive been in 'Mured in a year of abnormally 
low flood, or at a date other than that when the river w»» jit it* maximum. 
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at the junction of the two riven*. After the maximum hat* been reached, the fall of the 
Atbara is rapid and, by the end of the year the river reverts to its summer state, of a series 
of pool*. The maximum discharge of the Atbara, measured in 1903, was 3088 metres 
cube per second, but this is probably surpassed in a year of very high flood. 



9.— ITie Nile, north of Khartoum. 

The discharges of 1903 record n maximum of 10500 metres cube per second in an 
average year. If to this be added the volume of the Atbara, a total of nearly 14000 cubic 
metres |«r second was reached. As, in 1903, the levels, at both Wadi-Halfa and at Cairo, 
did not jjass those of a very ordinary flood supply, it would seem probable that, in very 
high flood, a volume of quite 1 l>000 metres cul* per second must pass Berber. 

In conclusion, it mav l>e stated with confidence, that the White Nile contributes 
practically nothing to the flood which reaches Egypt. This is entirely derived from the 
Blue Nile, ami from the Atbara. On the other hand, the supply passing Aswan during the 
spring and early summer, is due, almost entirely, to the water of the great bikes, brought 
down by the White Nile. 

The following are the water-slopes of the two rivers, as worked out from the 
discharges : — 

Bahrtl-Getiel. 

At Wudelui nkn dry «>as»n. 

At Bor nlos flood season. 

At 830 kilometres from I^ake Albert... jjl« n 

At Hellet en Nner *oio« •< „ 

At „ „ loieo dry reason. 

At Lake No «tAho flood season. 

At *•* • • * **• • • * * * * ••• n A © ff ^ i*y i?*©flson > 

White Nile. 

Above So bat »ni«n dry seasou. 

At Duem nyin**wheu Blue Nile has fallen, and the White Nile 

is at its maximum. 

t 4 •■■ *>. ••• <■• ■■• *•> AAuOO SMISUH* 

Blue A'iU. 

At Khartoum ill,.* flood season. 
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SCHEMES FOR FURTHER UTILIZATION OF THE NILE SUPPLY. 



In a previous report, published in 1901, the subject of utilizing the supply of the Upper 
Nile was treated at some length ('). At the time this report was written, the information 
existing, with regard to the regimen of the river, did not amount to a very large total, and 
the remarks which it contained, concerning possible schemes for the control of the Nile 
head-waters, were made, more with the intention of indicating the general lines upon which 
future study should be baaed, than with any idea of presenting definite proposals regarding 
this very important subject. 

The present report is an advance upon its predecessor, in so far as it embodies the 
results of three years' further observations, and contains a certain amount of data which, in 
the year 1901, was still wanting. At the same time, the knowledge acquire 1 during 
these last few years only serves to emphasize the fact, that much information, of the 
highest importance, is still wanting, and to strengthen the conviction that, before any 
one of the schemes under consideration am be seriously proposed for execution, a large 
amount of work is requisite, and much further study of the problems involved must be 
made. 

That such studies should be, as yet, incomplete, is scarcely surprising. 
The area traversed by the Nile is an immense one and the difficulties connected with 
travel in the regions through which it passes, are not inconsiderable. 

A period of little more than five years has elapsed since the Dervish power was broken, 
and the Upper Nile valley was re opened to travellers. The clearance of the "sudd" in the 
Bahr-el-Gebel has not yet Wen entirely completed, and it was not until the end of 1902 
that it was found possible to despatch expeditions to the sources of the Blue and the Whit<> 
Niles. Further, previous to 1903, the Egyptian Government had entered upon a great task, 
namely, the construction of the Nile reservoir at Aswan. Until this work was completed, 
those controlling the finances of that country did not feel justified in embarking upon other 
large and far-reaching schemes of irrigation in the Soudan. 

Now that the Aswan reservoir is an accomplished fact, it would sesm thit the tira ; 
has come when such projects should be seriously examined and an endeavour m ule to bring 
some of them to a definite conclusion. 

Although the main idea of the present note is to suggest schemes for the improvement 
of the Nile supply, l)osed upon the experience gained ami the observations made, during the 
past five years, it has another and equally important cud in view, nirasly, to present 
proposals for the formation of a properly organized irrigation service in the Soudan, 
whereby the study of the river may be effectively continue I and the different projects l»! 
presented to the Government of Egypt, in a complete and thoroughly considered form. 

The problems to Ikj investigated have two main objects, namely, that of increasing the 
water supply of Egypt in the summer and that of semiring similar advaiita^i* to the 
Soudan during the same period. Both of these ends are of equal importance, although the 
former is perhaps tin; more likely to bring in an early return for the expenditure to be 
incurred. 

The best way in which to secure the result* aimed at, would appear to be ; to reserve 
the waters of the Blue Nile for the improvement of the countries bordering that river, while 
Egypt, and the area of the Nile valley lying to the north of Khartoum, shall derive their 
summer supply from the sister river. 

(') Foreign Offio- Blue B.> >U, K K y|.t <N..2 t 1901 . "Ri^'H »» t«. Irri.-ition I'r >r l« on Ox- V\<;*-r Nile." 
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The schemes in connection with the White Nile will be considered first. They are two 
in number; firstly, the regulation of the great lakes which feed it, and secondly, the prevention 
of the waste of water, caused by the vast swamps through which it passes in the upper 
portion of its course. 

A reference to those portions of this report, descriptive of the outlets of the Nile from 
the Victoria and Albert lakes, will show that there should be no exceptional engineering 
difficulties in connection with the construction of works at either place, for controlling the 
river water, as it issues from these great reservoirs. 

At the Ripoti Falls, the construction of a regulator would be a comparatively easy task. 
The rook, as far as it can be examined on the surface, appears to lie sound and good, and the 
width of the channel would j>ermit of the foundations of the work being completed without 
any serious trouble. 

Sir William Willcocks, in a recent work, has suggested lowering the crest of these falls, 
and, instead of attempting to raise the lake-surface, drawing uj>ori the immense amount of 
water annually stored in this lake ('). This suggestion is a sound one and, should regulation 
of the Victoria lake outfall ever be undertaken, the necessary works should be carried 
out upon these lines ('). No object would be attained by raising the water-level of Lake 
Victoria, even were it possible to do so. This, taking into account the area of the water- 
surface and the annual loss by evaporation, is extremely doubtful. On the other hand, 
there is, as an endeavour has baan made to prove, an immense volume of water annually 
available upon which to draw. This volume, even after deducting the loss due to evapora- 
tion, is far more than sufficient to meet the wants both of Egypt and the Soudan. 

Should, however, such a work ever be undertaken, it would, almost certainly, be neces- 
sary to embank the eighty kilometres of its course through Lake Choga. If this were not 
done, the only result of an increased discliargc at the outlet of the river would l>e an 
increase of the area of this lake, ami a corresponding increase in the loss mused by 
evaporation. 

Beyond the difficulties due to the remoteness of the locality, the scarcity of trained labour, 
and the cost of transport and supplies, it may be stated with confidence, that there would 
be no special difficulties, involved in the construction of a regulating work at the outlet of 
the Victoria Nile. Such a work would, in all probability, be far easier to construct than 
was cither the dam at Aswan, or the barrage at Asyut. 

Turning to the Albert lake, the best site for a regulator would undoubtedly be at the 
15th kilometre downstream of the outlet, at the point where the high land borders the river 
channel upon either side. Any other point, between Magungoaud Dufilc, would necessitate 
the construction of very heavy embankments, for a considerable length. Here again, no 
very special difficulties of construction would appear likely to arise. The rock is at some 
distance below the bed of the river, it is true, and the foundations of the work would have to 
descend to a considerable depth. Still, there would be nothing to be executed that 
has not frequently been successfully carried out by hydraulic engineers. The difficulties 
specified in connection with the work at the Kipon Falls, viz., remoteness of the locality, and 
the absence of labour and supplies, would l»e intensified here, as there is no line of railway 
within any measurable distance. Moreover, all building material would have to be brought 
from a long way, and the climate of this locality is notorious for its unhealthiness. With 
these exceptions, there should be no real trouble in executing this work, which is a perfectly 
feasible one. 

It will be seen from the above, that the regulation of both Likes would present no 
insuperable difficulties, neither would the constructions required be of any colossal size. 

<') "Th.; A* wan I>.un iin.t Aflrr" by Sir Wim.iam Wii.i.oixk*. K.f.M.O. I,mi.|im. 1HOI. 

(»| An the dn.|. UI..W th>' fall* in n v*ry »hnr|> nii.\ Ih.n- -h.Mil.l I* minpurativrly llttl* difficulty in low«riu|r thr rivrr hnl 
U> Hi* uro-iMnry il. jith hy hlwtin* away the rock. 
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They would merely lx' regulators of very ordinary dimensions, not larger than many 
which have l>een constructed in Egypt within recent years. 

The objection to any proposals for augmenting the discharge from the Equatorial lakes, 
is that, under present conditions, the increased volume would never reach the White Nile, hut 
would be entirely wasted in the marshes through which the Bahr-el-Gcbcl passes. That 
this is ho will Ik* evident to anyone who may take the trouble to read that portion of thia 
rejKirt which more immediately relates to the discharge of that river. It will then he 
understood that barely 50 per cent of the water which now leaves the Albert lake in 
summer, ever arrives at the White Nile, while, in the flood, the proportion of loss is very 
much greater. In other words, the greater the amount of water in the Bahr-el-Gebel, the 
larger is the pro|>ortion of loss ; while the discharge entering the White Nile is constant 
throughout the year. Until, then, some means have been found, whereby the water ]>assmg 
Lado, during the dry season of the year, can lie brought down to Khartoum in undiminished 
volume, it is needless to consider the question of any regulation of the Albert and the 
Victoria lakes. These projects may therefore lie postponed to a possible future, when the 
existing supply in the Bahr-el-Gebel shall have been made full use of, and when this shall 
have lieeu found to lx» insufficient for the requirements of Egypt and the Soudan ('). 

The second question to lx? studied is, how best to improve the channel of the Bahr- 
el-Gebel. so as to prevent the great wastage of water in the marshes, which, as has lx*ii 
shown, is maintained with but little variation throughout the year. 

The solution of this problem is not nearly so easy as, at first sight, it may appear to l»e. 
The discharge* of the past few years have proved that, during the summer season, a 
discharge, varying from 600 to 700 cubic metres a second, passes Lado, while, during the 
flood, this increases to from 1000 to 2000 cubic metres per second ; this last amount, 
probably, being a maximum. Further, they show, that, at Lake No, where the White 
Nile commences, i.e., 747 kilometres downstream, the volume discharged by the Bahr- 
«1-Gebel, rarely exceeds 320 metres cube per second, even when the flood in the south is at 
its maximum, lastly, they prove that much of this loss, in flood, occurs within a distance 
of some 1(53 kilometres from Ijndo, i.e., between that place and Bor. 

Now, although it is of the highest importance so to train and embank the river that 
the entire summer discharge shall pass on in undiminished volume to the north, it is the 
reverse of desirable that the same result should be effected in the case of the flood-water. 
It is true that, in consequence of the holding-back effect of the Blue Nile flood upon that 
of the White Nile, this extra water could not reach Khartoum, until the Blue Nile had 
fallen very considerably. Admitting this, the effect of the ponding up of a volume of 
water, due to a discharge of 2000 metres cube per second, plus the flood discharge of the 
Sobat, would cause disastrous flooding in the White Nile and Bahr-el-Gebcl marshes, and 
would probably set adrift large areas of the " sudd " grasses, which would float downstream, 
and possibly block the channel very seriously. It seems, then, most desirable to alter the 
existing flood-conditions of these rivers as little as is possible and, while securing the full 
summer discharge, to allow the flood water to waste and evaporate, upstream of Ghaba 
Shambe, much as it does at present. In other words, the objects of any works undertaken 
must be to preserve the regulating |x>wer of the marshes for the flood water and, at the 
same time, to find some means of preventing the present wastage in the river during the 
dry season of the year. 

In the report, written in 1901, to which reference has been already made(*), it was 
suggested that the Bahr-el-Gcbcl should Ix- embanked between Bor and Lake No, with the 
object of confining its water, at all seasons of the year, in one single channel. This 

* 

<•> If thr tmprovniwiit of the Bulir-cMM*-!. or Bulir-W-Zt.n.f, n» mikki-*U-cI in Hi* tultrr \«g*. of tin. n-purt, ran I* Miimt- 
fully Bn-uuiptUhal Ihow the futuro nllwlwl t« imwI nut UMmwarily l« a h-m distant o«i*. 
(•> rWijn Offl.* lllu* Book. Kgypt (So. if, . 
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suggestion was made with an imperfect knowledge of the conditions of this river during 
the period of flood. It wan, at that time, imagined that the flood discharge found its way 
into the White Nile, through the marshes, with n scarcely diminished volume. The discharges 
of the last two years have proved that only from 15 to 25 per cent of this volume ever 
reaches Lake No. The question consequently has assumed an entirely different aspect. 
These swamps constitute a natural flood-escape for the waters of the Upper Nile, and it is 
most desirable that they should continue to do so. It has been shown, in those pages of this 
report relating to river discharges, that, in the reach, upstream of Ghabu Shambe\ the loss of 
water in summer is chiefly due to the separation of the stream into different channels, many 
of them leading to large lagoons, and to the numerous spills through the low banks, into the 
adjoining marshes. Were these spills to be closed, and the subsidiary channels barred across, 
the summer water would probably arrive at Sliambe with a volume but little diminished 
from that passing Gondokoro and Lado. The question to be considered is, would such 
measures cause the flood water also to pass on, without reduction in the river discharge ? 
It is most improliable that the closing of the spill channels would have any material effect 
upon die fl»x>l supply, as this, at a very early stage, tops the low banks of the river, 
spreading over these and flooding the valley. Closing the different branches might, however, 
produce a marked effect upon the flood discharge. At the same time, unless these branches 
can be closed during the dry season, the main cause of wastage of water will not have been 
removed. It seems probable that, if these channels were closed across by low banks, not 
higher than those of the river it«elf, the end desired would be secured, i.e., the summer water 
would be prevented from wasting, and the flood water would rise over them and fill the 
channels, as at present. A simple method of closure would be to drive two parallel lines 
of sUikes and wattles across the head of each channel, filling the intervening space with 
earth. Much of this earth would lie removed during the flood, but, as the velocity, through 
these branches, is not great, the staking would probably remain. The banks could I* made 
up again yearly, after the flood had subsided. Another, but much more expensive plan, 
would lie to construct small regulators at the head of each branch channel, closing them during 
the summer season and opening them during die flood ('). 

Sir William Willcocks. in a note written in lKlM), proposes closing these channels by 
planting willows. Now, the willow is not found on the White Nile at all, but there would 
appear to lie a very good substitute for it in the ambatch ('). 

Throughout the Upper Nile, this plant grows in great luxuriance and, south of 
Dufile, attains to an exceptional height ami thickness of stem. The amlxitch trees grow 
in the water, in straight lines Isinlering the channel, much resembling rows of poplars. 
North of Bedden, although very numerous, the plant never attains to the same height, or 
girth — why, it is hard to say, as the climate in Ixith loaditics ap|>ears to be identical. 
As it thrives in fairly deep water, a line of ambatch, planted across the mouth of a channel, 
would surely, in time, dose the channel altogether. It would very probably be sufficient 
to take a young tree, give it a sharp point like a stake, and drive it into the lied of 
the river. It seems almost certain that it would take root and flourish, if planted in tins 
manner. The experiment is well worth a trial. If it succeeded, a very economical and 
easy method of closing the branch-channels would have been secured. Drifting vege- 
tation and "sudd" would proljahly be arrested by these lines of trees and, eventually, the 
channel would lie jiermanently closed. Another plan might be, to plant two rows of 
ambatch plants, and fill in the space between them with earth, up to the level of the river, 
during the period of low water. 

(') Su.h «.n«ll rxpiUim o.uld pr.»fakt>!v b- rir*-tu.illv cmiatnirted in "\i-U», Anne." whirl, would Inrcrlr obviate ll>e 
Uithfully of ..bti.imnfclmil.lin,; material* in Ihi. ration. 
(»/ " HVrminiiTa K!a|ih.>*il»n." 
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By some one of these method*, the Nile, south of the Bahr-el-Zaraf outlet, would be 
confined, in summer, to one single channel. This should not arrest the filling, during 
flood, of the great reservoir between Lado and Ghaba Shambe, described on page 154 
of this report. The water would always rise over the low banks and flood the valley. 
It could only pass to the north, by means of either the Bahr-el-Gel>el, or the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 
Unless the former were to be widened and deepened its channel could not carry off the 
extra water, while measures would have to be taken to prevent its escape by means of 
the latter branch. These measures will be described later. 

It would seem then fiossible, without any very heavy exj>enditure, to so train the 
Upper Nile, that, during the dry season, its waters should be delivered at the head of 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf, without any serious reduction of the volume passing Lado, while during 
the flood, they would fill the reservoir, upstream of Ghaba Shambe, to the same extent as 
they do under present conditions. 

The next point to be considered is, how best to pass on the summer water, through 
the great marshes north of Nor, and deliver it into the channel of the White Nile without 
any serious diminution of the discharge. 

The most natural way to effect this, would appear to be, to select one of the two main 
brandies, namely, the Bahr-el-Gebel or the Bahr-el-Zaraf, and to improve its section, so as 
to render it cajiable of carrying a discharge of from GOO to 700 metres cube per second. 
This, as has been said, appears to l>e the most natural method to adopt, and would most 
probably be the cheapest There is, however, another plan which, if it should prove, upon 
examination, to be feasible, would undoubtedly improve the river to an extent, far bevond 
any result that could be attained by merely remodelling one or other of the existing 
channels. 

In order to understand this scheme, it will be necessary to refer to the accompanying 
small-scale map of the river. 

It will be seen that a line, drawn through Bor, on the Upper Bahr-el-Gebel, and 
running due north and south, would cut the White Nile at, or near the point where the 
Sobat joins this river ('). The distance between these two points, in a straight line, is 
approximately 340 kilometres. Were it possible to excavate an entirely new channel for the 
river, following this line, and to bring down its waters by this means, from the Upper Nile 
at Bor direct to the White Nile at the Sobat junction, the advantages that would be secured 
are so great and so obvious, as to outweigh almost every objection that could be made to 
the proposal ; short of the fact that further knowledge might prove that its execution was 
a sheer impossibility— owing to the levels, or to the conformation of the intervening country. 

These advantages may be briefly recounted : — 

The entire swamp region would be avoided altogether — the floods in the river might 
cover these marshes unchecked, as at present, and the channels might be allowed to be blocked 
by "sudd," without exercising the slightest effect upon the discharge in the new channel — 
the distance to be travelled by the water would be largely reduced, and navigation would 
be immensely facilitated by following a direct and straight line — the training works upon 
the Upper Nile would stop short at Bor, and a distance of some 200 kilometres of such 
work would Ix; thus economised. As the high land touches the Nile, on the east, at Bor, 
the new channel would take off in excavation, and much banking would be avoided. 

Lastly, the discharge of the new branch would Ik; under complete control, as a regulat- 
ing head, with a lock, would be built at the point where it left the main river. Another, 
and larger regulator would Ik? built across the Nile, at Bor, connected with the western high 
land by an embankment. With these two works, the control of the discharge, at all seasons, 
would be complete. 

(') Th.' liHigitnJr of llil. tin.- ii|.i«-:ir!i to a|.|.r»xii»»M,v, 31' 10' , u»I ..f Cm-nwk'h. 
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A reference to the chapter upon river discharges will show that, even in an exceptional 
flood, the discharge {Missing Bor never, under any circumstances, ap|>ears to exceed 1000 
metres cube jier second. There is no reason why the new channel should not be designed 
to carry such a volume, in fact, it is very desirable that it should eventually l>c capable 
of so doing. With a properly constructed head-regulator, the discharge would be effectively 
controlled and, during the summer months, it would be an immense advantage could this 
volume be passed into the White Nile. The only argument against it is that the cost of 
construction would be largely increased. 

Such a discliarge is only one-fifth greater than the maximum discharge of the Ibrahi- 
miah Canal at Asyut which, in high floods, carries 800 metres cube j>er second. 

It is true that this amount of water would not pass on to Khartoum, at the time when 
the Blue Nile discharge exceeded 5000 metres cube per second, but, at such a time, it would 
not be required, ami the supply in the new channel might lie reduced, merely keeping a 
sufficient level to ensure navigation, while the balance in the river might be allowed to escape 
down the Bahr-el-Gebel, ami to flood the marshes. During the summer months, the 
advantages of having such a supply need no description. The water supply of Egypt would 
lie secured, and the entire needs of the country lying north of Khartoum, as well. 

Were a channel to be constructed of this cajiaeity, it would then be most advisable to 
carry out the projx)setl schemes for the control of the Etpjatorial lakes ; by constructing 
regulators at the Ripon Falls, and downstream of the outlet of the Bahr-el-Geliel from the 
AHiert lake. In fact, the one project would be a complement of the other. 

This proposal may, perhaps, seem to be so drastic a remedy for the present loss of 
water as to lie inaceeptable to some. In reality, it is not so drastic as, at first sight, it may 
appear to be. The real reason which, given that other conditions are favourable, woidd 
render its execution possible, is the power of escape supplied by the Gcbel marshes. There 
is no question of turning the entire Nile flood down an artificial channel. What is pro- 
jiosed amounts to nothing more than the construction of an entirely new channel, not 
much larger than one of the great canals of Egypt, which would afford a means of deli- 
vering' the summer water by the shortest and most direct route to the point where it was 
required and, by avoiding the great swamps, reducing the difficulties of maintenance and 
the loss of water which is caused by their presence. At the same time, these swamps 
would act as an effective regulating force to the flood water and would supplement the 
supply in the winter, in the same proportion as they do at present. 

The following is a comparison of the length of the proposed new channel, with those 
of the Bahr-el-Gebel and El-Zaraf, including the White Nile, upstream of the Sobat 
junction : — 

I.— New channel from Bor to the Sobat, a* sealed from 

thv map MO kilometre*. 

II.— From Bor to the Sobat junction, via the Buhr-el-Uebel, 

Lake No, anil the White Nile, approximately 710 „ 

III.— From Bor to the Sohut, via the Bahr-el-Zaraf anil the 
White Nile, approximately 

The question will naturally arise whether, with such a reduction in the distance tra- 
veled by the water, the increase in slope in the new channel would not be so great as to 
render navigation inqiossible. This cannot be solved until the difference of level between 
the two points has been ascertained. 

Of course, the proposal is put forward in complete ignorance of this last fact, as well 
as of the conformation and nature of the country lying between these places. It may lie 
that this difference of level is so great as to render the scheme impossible, except by the 
construction of a series of locks and regulators which, in such a remote region, could not 
lie recommended. Considering the very flat slopes, lx>th of the Bahr-el-Gebel and the 
White Nile, this does not seem very probable. 

2:t 
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Again, the nature of the intervening country may cause the construction of such a 
channel to he so difficult, or, at all events, so costly as to render its execution prohibitive. 
The map* of this region give but little information on this subject except that certain drain- 
age lines cross it, which would have to lie provided for. Lastly, the levels may be so high 
as to enormously increase the cube of excavation, or so low as to necessitate the construction 
of heavy emlmnkments. All these fact* are unknown at present ('). 

Such a work as the excavation of this channel, could only, owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining laliotir, be executed by machinery. Powerful excavators would be indispens- 
able, and work might l)e commenced at either end, and be carried on simultaneously. It 
could probably lie completed within a shorter period of time than that requisite for the 
remodelling of either the Bahr-el-Zaraf, or the Bahr-cl-Ghazal (*). 

The construction of a regulator in the Nile, below the head of this channel, and of a 
regulator and lock in the channel itself, would, in a country where neither labour nor 
building materials exist, be a work of considerable difficulty. Still, it cannot be said that 
such difficulties render the work impossible. Any estimate of the cost of such a work 
must be the merest approximation, at present ('). 

The first, and the most urgent, necessity is a survey and a line of levels across country, 
from the Sobat junction to the point where the high bank abuts upon the Nile, at Bor. 
Until this work has been completed, it is useless to go into any further detail. All that 
can be said is that, the scheme, ujion paper, looks a feasible one, and that, should it prove 
to be so, the advantages that would result from its execution are so great that it is worth 
a very considerable sacrifice of money and labour, to secure such a great and lasting benefit 
to Egvpt and to the northern Soudan. 

Should the proposals (made later in this report) for a permanent Irrigation Service in 
the Soudan lie accepted by the Egyptian Government, the study of this project should take 
precedence over all others in that region. 

Should the levelled survey prove this scheme to be impossible, then the question of 
selecting either the Bahr-el-Gebel, or the Bahr-el-Zaraf, for improvement, must be seriouslv 
considered, as being the only other possible alternative. At present, the carrying capacity 
of the Bahr-el-Gcbel, is limited to some 400 metres cube per second, while the Bahr- 
el-Zaraf is, for a longdistance downstream of the head, nothing but a line of marshes, and, 
even in its lower reaches, could not satisfactorily carry this discharge ; much less what 
would be required, were it to lie the sole channel for conveying the summer water to the 
Bahr-el-Abyad. As regards section, slope and general conditions, there is no comparison 
between the two branches. The Bahr-el-Gebel is undoubtedly the true river, with a depth 
of from "i to <i metres of water, even at its lowest, a strong stream, and an average width 
of from 70 to Hi) metres. The Bahr-el-Zaraf is, in every way, much smaller. Its depth rarely 
exceeds 2 to 3 metres, its current is feeble, and its average width is between 40 and 50 
metres. It more resembles a winding canal, or drainage line, than a great river. Whichever 
of these cliannels may eventually be selected, the Bahr-el-fiebel should always be 
maintained as the line for navigation, anil kept ojien for this purpose. It must always 
therefore, carry a discharge, varying from 300 to 400 metres cube per second. 
With projierly adapted dredging plant, it would be possible to so enlarge this channel, 
as to render it callable of carrying the entire summer discharge, of 600 or 700 metres cube 
jier second. Were this to be done, however, it seems almost certain, tliat a largely increased 

{') Th«' ski-U-h of it |K>rti-<n of thi* country, inadr by Binibn^hi H.H. Wilmm. of tlif Sou Semi-*. »liow« that, for n |.uili hi 
of the <lit*tun* f, ut tiny mU\ lliv roiuitry in high, tint iind wooded. 

Sheet Xu. M X. Middle Sobtit. (Kibliiihed by the Iiitellineiiie l>i-i«rtmeiit. War Ortic. London l'.»>3. 

Airiiin, Mr. Orojrim in hi* bonk "From the Cape to l*airo."' «|i-*> :ribr> the country. c«>i of the river, iw b> iii|( an iimut':!*-- 
plain, but high, and nut very swampy. 

i'; In nil probability, Mich 11 work would be bent done by £ivtii£ it to Mine large roiitractilig linii to execute. 

('( I» appendix Xn. I. an approximate e.titnate of I hi. work Ik Riven. Fur Intel inforiiiiilloii rejrariliiig thir |iroje. L. 
nee A|>|irmlix No. VI. 
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fi\w>d discharge would follow and that much of the retention, caused by the marshes, would 
disappear, while a very probable result would be, the setting adrift of large areas of " sudd " 
vegetation. It is then advisable to disturb the existing conditions, of this portion of the 
Bahr-el-Gebel, as little as possible. Some of the worst bands might be cut through and 
removed, and the connections between the river and the adjacent lagoons, be closed, but this 
is all that should be done. 

In order to provide for the lwlancc of the summer discharge, the Bahr-el-Zaraf should 
be made use of ('). The knowledge acquired, during the last two years' observation of the 
flood, has resulted in the conviction, that it is preferable to utilize this branch, in place of 
embanking, or enlarging, the Bahr-el-Gebel. 

The Bahr-el-Zaraf has certain great advantages over the Bahr-el-Gebel, as a channel 
for the summer supply. In the first place, it is the shorter of the two, by some GO or 70 
kilometres, taking into account the length of the White Nile, between Lake No and the 
junction of the two rivers. In the second place, throughout the greater jwrtion of its length 
it is enclosed between dry banks. In the third place, the water, entering the White Nile by the 
Bahr-el-Zaraf, would do so at a point some 80 kilometres downstream of Lake No. This last 
is a very strong argument in favour of selecting this line, rather than the Bahr-el-Gebel. It 
has already l)een explained that a considerable portion of the water, brought down by this 
last river, goes to raise the level and increase the limits of Lake No. The area of the 
evaporating basin is thus augmented. The more water [Hissing down, the greater would 
Ik* the proportionate loss. By making use of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, such loss would lie avoided, 
as. previous to the arrival of the flood -water in the Sobat, there would he nothing to arrest 
the flood of the White Nile and, moreover, some SO kilometres of bad swamp, bordering 
this river, would be thus avoided. It seems then most advisable to select the Bahr-el-Zaraf 
for the channel to convey the balance of the summer water from the south, and to so improve 
it* section ami capacity, as to render it capable of carrying from 500 to (100 cubic metres 
per second. The Bahr-el-Gebel would carry the remainder, i.e., its present volume, as its 
section would be left unchanged. The entire summer supply would be thus provided for, 
while navigation would follow it* present course. 

In order to prevent the flood discharge from jmssingdown the Bahr-el-Zaraf, a regulating 
head would have to be built, at the point where it leaves the Bahr-el-Gebel, upstream of 
the 14 sudd." This head would l>e closed entirely during the flood season, i.e., when the 
l'pj>er Nile was in flood. The selection of a satisfactory site for this regulator would be, 
perhaps, one of the most difficult tjuestions in connection with the projiosed improvements 
to the Bahr-el-Zaraf. For some SO or 90 kilometres from the point where it leaves the Upper 
Nile, this branch has no defined channel at all, but consists of a long series of lagoons and 
marshes which are swamps, when the river is in flood, but dry in years of deficient supply. 

The high bank approaches the Nile, on the eastern side, at Bor, but this place is 
200 kilometres upstream of the point which is generally considered to be the offtake of 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf ami, to make the new head here, would largely add to the length of 
channel to be improved. On the other hand, Mr. Grogan, in his march from Bor, to the 
junction of the Zaraf with the White Nile, followed the east bank of a wide branch of the 
river, which is apparently the boundary of the eastern marshes, ami which, according to his 
sketch-map, joins the Bahr-el-Zaraf lower down ('). This channel he christened the 
Gertrude Nile. It might then be {wssible to make use of this, and pass the summer water 
down it into the Zaraf. If this were possible, then the regulating head could be constructed 
in the high land, near Bor. This point cannot be decided without further study, and an 
examination of the channel in question, or without a levelled survey of the proposed 

(i) Thin nun »U|rg«.tMl u an alternative project, in P"Sf ■** »' lh« puhlinhed Bin* Buok, Egypt. NV, J, 1001. 

<>| "Kruin the Cape t<> Cairo," l > K. S. tln< ciAX, London, llMNj. Soe A]i[>*ndfx VI, where thi* ehsntiel is described. 
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alignment ('). If the utilization of the Gertrude Nile be not found feasible, then the only 
thing to be done will be, to construct a new, embanked channel for the Zaraf, leading 
from the Nile, through the marshes at the head, and to place the regulator somewhere on 
this line. 

As regards the actual widening of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, this, for the most northerly 
200 kilometres of channel, would not be a work of any great difficulty. The banks in this 
reach are fairly high. The section would require deepening, and the alignment, straighten- 
ing, rather than any great addition to its width. For the next 70 or 80 kilometres, the 
banks would require raising, and there would l>e a considerable amount of straightening to 
be done, an the course is very twisting. In the last 80 or 90 kilometres, no channel at all 
exist*, and a new one, bounded by good banks, would require to be made throughout. 

Provision would have to be made in this channel to carry off the water of the large 
"khors," which enter the marshes near Bor, from the south-east. The best known of these 
"khors," are the Khos, the Tu, and the Gianetti. As the Bahr-el-Zaraf would be closed at 
the head, during flood, and the discharge of these depressions is, at no time, very important, 
there should lie no great difficulty in arranging for this. Inlets might be provided on the 
east l»nk, with gates, which could be closed in summer, but opened in flood, to allow of the 
drainage of these "khors" passing down the Zaraf channel (*). 

To estimate the cost of works, such us those outlined for the Bahr-el-Zaraf, with anv 
degree of accuracy, is of course impossible, without cross-sections, or levels. Even the 
length of the channel is not accurately known, but it cannot be less than 360 kilometres, the 
distance, between Ghaba Shamhe and the junction of the Zaraf with the White Nile. With 
the numerous bends, it is probably more. 

In the report already alluded to, published in 11M)1 au attempt was made, to roughly 
estimate the cost of remodelling the Bahr-el-Zaraf. This estimate was prewired, on the 
supposition, tliat the work would be executed by means of hydraulic dredgers, and completed 
within a period of five years from the date of its commencement. Owing to the remoteness 
of the locality, the impossibility of obtaining local laliour, and the difficulties, connected with 
transport and supplies, dredging plant would most undoubtedly have to l*» made use of for 
such a work. 

The estimate given in 1901, amounted to £E. 1,250,000, but, with the information now 
to hand, it seems probable that this figure would lx; largely increased (*). 

The project for utilizing the Bahr-el- Zaraf has certain disadvantages. 

In the first place, this river, at present, acts as a flood-escape for the Bahr-el -Gebcl 
and, in the second place, the length of the new embanked channel to l>e constructed, would 
Ik* excessive. 

With regard to the first, the closing off of this esnqie for the flood-water does not 
constitute a very serious objection to the scheme, provided always that the Bahr-el-Geliel 
is kept clear of "sudd," and is not. permitted to become blocked, as in former times. The 
flood discharge of the Bahr-el-Zaraf in 1903, namely, in an abnormally high river, onlv 
amounted to some 150 metres cube per second. As long as the Buhr-el-Gebel is open, it is 
most improbable that the volume escaj>ed by the Bahr-el-Zaraf can ever exceed this figure. 
The retention of this discharge could have but little effect upon the filling up of the great 
basin, south of Glial* Shambe. beyond slightly increasing ita area. The stoppage of the 
Zaraf escape would cause no more water to pass down the Geljel, in its course through the 

(') Captain Liil.WI. <>f the Kirypiimi Army, wliil.- rerently *.nn hrii K for a «.»m1 nnilr fur the tel.-Kr.ipU tin.- I.. Sham he. 
enue aero*., what wa* apparently, this rhanie-l. to th.- .-.»*t of Bur. II* deeoril)"* it us it hue. ..pen piw.- of water. wltir.li th<? 
native- infonrmi him. joined the IliihrelZaraf further t<> the north. It if very poujUh, thnt thin, limy eventually prov.. to 
W th" beat line U> follow, alway* j.tip|Ki!tiio/ that the rhuuuel from Bor to the Sobot proved to lie impra.ti.-ul.l.-. Sre Apt>eiidil VI. 

(*) Although the*- -khom" are of Inrjre «'rlii.n, their »lo|ie i« (eeWe. Their .li»eUar|r..- ran lit no time Ik- jjreot. I'll, v ar« 
large lap.«jim. rather than utraiuic 

l>) K»rei»rn Offiee Tllue Ur-.k— Kjrvpt ( V 2) l'.«H. 

(•> The estimate it given ill Appendix Xo. I. 
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swamps, as this channel could not curry the extra discharge, unless increased in section. 
Consequently, the existing conditions of the river would In? practically unchanged. 

The second objection to the utilisation of the Bahr-el-Zaraf as a summer discharge 
channel is more serious, inasmuch as it will involve a heavy expenditure. The task of 
embanking this branch of the river, throughout it* length, is, moreover, one of considerable 
magnitude, but, bv employing dredgers specially adapted to the work, it could undoubtedly 
l>e carried to completion. 

To the estimate for this work, must be added the cost of training the Upper Nile, i.e., 
south of Shamir, and the exjwnsc entailed by the rectification of the Buhr-el-Gebel through 
the "sudd" region, bv cutting off the worst bends, and by closing off the connections with 
the lagoons. It is practical! v impossible to estimate for such a work, without a much more 
detailed survey of the river than at present exists. Moreover, any such operations must 
be carried out slowly and tentatively. 

As it is proposed, in these projects, to interfere with Nature u|x>n a very considerable 
scale, such interference can only l>e attempted safely, if accompanied by great caution. The 
experience of the engineers upon the Mississippi !>ears ample testimony to the fact, that, 
although, in theory, it may Ik? possible to shorten, or straighten a great river — in actual 
practice, this is impossible over a long distance, beyond a certain point. Any works, having 
such an end in view, must then be carried out very gradually, and the progressive effect 
watched with the greatest care. 

If either of the schemes suggested can be successfully carried out, the problem of pre- 
venting the present wastage of the Up{>er Nile discharge, in summer, should be satisfactorily 
solved. The entire volume, of 600 to 700 metres cube per second, which annually passes 
Lado, during the dry season, should be conveyed to the White Nile with comparatively 
little lass. In other words, 50 per cent should be added to the discharge of this river at 
Khartoum ('). 

The Sobat would, once its discliarge had passed a certain jwint, hold back this water, 
as at present, to a certain extent. This would not, however, make any serious difference to 
Egypt, as such a result could not occur, until the Sobat discharge considerably exceeded that 
of the White Nile. Consequently, Egypt would obtain the necessary supply, at one time, 
by means of the White Nile, and at others, by the discharge of the Sobat (*). 

It may l>e useful, at tins point of the note, to give a brief "resume" of the proposals 
contained in the foregoing |wges. 

They are as follows : — 

(«) To prevent waste in summer, by closing of all spills, and barring all branch 
channels, the latter by earthen dams, or small masonry regulators, between Gondokoro and 
Ghaba Shambe. Also, to try the experiment of plant ing am butch, as a means of closing 
these channels. The summer water woidd then be confined to one single stream, while 
the floods would rise over the valley, and form a great basin, as at present. 

(//) To study the jjossibility of excavating a completely new channel, for the summer 
water of the Upper Nile, on an alignment running nearly due north and south, from Uor, 
to the Sol int. junction with the White Nile. If the levels |>erinit of it, this project should 
1m' carried out in preference to any other. The channel should be designed to eventually 
carry 1000 metres cube |>er second. A regulator and hx-k would be built at the head, 
and another regulator across the Nile, downstream of the new outlet 

(I) Tin- wastage »c take Xn would lw iteilher more nor le§s than at prevnt. 3(X< metre* eiibe per *ew«d |«» on north of lhi« 
Ink--. »n«l. ii» the Hahr-el-GcM would be unaltered, would continue to do no. The extra :W or 4(K» metres cube would be brought 
down by the Huhr-elZamf. utid delivered nt n point, a long way downstream of take S<i. 

(*) Then* remarks have, of course, reference only to the project for remodelling the Buhr-el.Zaraf. If the channel from Bur 
to the Sobat were to the n>n»tniHed, it would be regulated at the head, so a* to prevent, an far an pcnwible, it» water* from tilling 
up the White .Nile dmntiel. upstream of the Sol*it jimaion. 
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(<•) If proposal (A) should turn out to l>e impracticable, then, but then only, measures 
should be taken to improve the Bahr-el-Gcbcl, through that |>ortion of it which traverse* the 
great marches, i.e., from Ghaba Shambe to Lake No, by cutting off the worst of the existing 
bends, and by closing the connections between the river channel and the great lagoons. It 
is indisj>ensable, under such circumstances, that this river shall be kept free from all blocking 
by "sudd," not only, because it would have always to remain the navigation channel 
between the White Nile and Gondokoro, but also, because it would be imperative to prevent 
any tendency of the flood water to burst out in the direction of the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

The Bahr-el-Gel>el would thus, as it does at present, convey about half of the summer 
discharge at Lado to the White Nile and, even when the river was at its maximum, this 
discharge would remain constant. 

(</) Again, if (b) is found to be not feasible, then the best project will l>e to widen, deepen 
and etnlwnk the Bahr-el-Zaraf, throughout its length, by means of powerful dredging plant, 
thus rendering it capable of carrying the balance of the summer water |*assing Gondokoro, 
and discharging it into the White Nile, at the present junction of the two rivers. By this 
means, the waste which at present occurs at Lake No, would be avoided, and the water would 
l>e brought clown, from the south to the north, with conq>arativcly little loss. Another 
great advantage of this scheme would !>e, that, supposing that the Bahr-el-Gebel did get 
temporarily blocked by " sudd " during summer, an alternative channel would exist, 
capable of carrying a considerable, probably the greater, portion of the summer supply. 
A regulating haul would be built for this river, at the jioint where it leaves the Upper 
Nile, which, during flood, would be closed entirely. At this jieriod of the year, the Bahr- 
el-Zaraf would remain dry, except for the drainage water which would enter it, controlled 
by inlets in the banks, from the right and from the left. If it were found unadvisable, 
owing to the difficulties caused by the marshes, to construct this head, at the point where 
Bahr-el-Zaraf takes off from the Upper Nile, it might l>e jossible to utilize the channel, 
named by Mr. Grogan, the Gertrude Nile, and continue the remodelled Zaraf up to the 
high land at Bor, where a head could, without difficulty, l>e constructed. 

(e) Once the channel for the summer water had been satisfactorily completed, the 
schemes for regulating on the outlets of the Victoria and A limit lakes, should l)e put in hand, 
in order that a constant discharge, of 1000 metres cul>e jier second, should be poured into the 
White Nile, during the season of lowest supply. 

Before leaving the subject of the White Nile, a few words are necessary, as to the 
method in which the main works should be carried out. These works apply to the pro|>osed 
new channel from Bor, equally to the work required on the Bahr-el-Zaraf, should the former 
scheme be rejected. There is no question, that the only practical way would l»e by the 
assistance of a fleet of powerful hydraulic dredgers, or excavators, socially designed to meet 
the various necessities of the awe. Several different types would, almost to a certainty, l>e 
required, before the work was completed. It would consequently, be advisable to commence 
with a smull numlmr, say with two or three, adding to these, ami altering the tyjie, 
according to the knowledge gained by the exj)erience of the earlier work. To carry out such 
an undertaking by hand-lal»our would be practically impossible, and would, almost to a 
certainty, result in failure ('). The conditions under which the works would have, in this 
region, to be carried out, constitute the chief difficulty. The local trills can never be 
counted upon to provide lalxnir — all supplies would have to be brought from Khartoum, 
which is more than 9o0 kilometres from the nearest point of the work — fuel for the dredgers 
and steamers is a difficulty of yearly increasing magnitude — malaria is, at all seasons, prevalent 

Ci The odvantuge of iminit hy.lraulie <ireil(C«r» of high power, for the training and improvement of river*, hit* long hee-n 
reo quired in America. On the Miaatiuippi. nueli dreilirent have Ion* liewn rexularlr made u*e of. The Senate Commi'Mon'* 
r.-p..r« upon thin river, for IW, »1iile*. th:it Mieh tw>A results have ensued from hydraulic dretiginir, that ample pn»vi*loii in 
rwo:iiuieiidwl for eoutinuiiic the work. 
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in these marshes— the temperature, even in winter, is high, and the dampness of the atmo- 
sphere must be felt to be appreciated. For some months annually, i.e.. from June to September, 
the rainfall is so heavy that continuous work would be well-nigh impossible. Lastly, the 
mosquitoes of this region are probably more numerous and more ferocious than in any other 
part of the world. These difficulties constitute a formi<lable list, and it must be admitted 
that the task is a heavy one. Still, it is not impossible. It is merely a question of money 
and time, and jiossibly of a certain loss of life — the toll levied upon the workers by the climate. 

The advantages that would accrue to Egypt, and to the Soudan, north of Khartoum, 
could an increased discharge of from 600 to 700 metres cube per second be added to the 
volume of the river, at the ]>eriod when water is most required, ore so great and so obvious, 
as to warrant an attempt to secure them, even more difficult, and more costly, tlian that 
pro|H>sed in these pages. 

In any such project, the unknown j>oint must, of course, always be, as to how much of 
this extra water would actually reach Aswan, supjwsing that the wastage through the "sudd" 
region could be successfully arrested. The White Nile swamps would doubtless absorb u 
certain quantity, and evaporation tietween the Bahr-el-Zaraf and the first cataract, would 
still further reduce the volume. Allowing that this loss was as much as one-third, which 
is a high estimate — even so, the Imlance would form a most important addition to the 
summer supply of Egypt, and one well worth spending a large sum of money to secure. 

It is now necessary to consider the second of the great questions connected with the 
control of the Nile, viz., the possible utilization of the Hlue Nile, as a means of increasing 
the water supply in summer. The opinion has already been given in these pages that any 
works undertaken upon this river, should l>e designed, and carried out, in the interests of the 
Soudan rather than of Egypt — the latter country deriving its increased discharge from the 
waters of the White Nile. 

There can be no question that by far the best and most certain method of increasing 
the Hlue Nile supply, during the months prior to the annual rise, would be by the con- 
struction of regulating works at the outlet of the river from the Tsana lake, using the 
latter as a storage reservoir, under effective control. No other schemes for this pur|>ose can 
ever give the same results as this one, and it is more than doubtful whether any one of them 
will be effectual, except in a very limited degree. 

But little is, as yet, known of this river, in the distance between its sources in the 
Abyssinian plateau and Famaka. where it enters into Soudanese territory. Several attempts 
have Ijeen made, by travellers, to follow this portion of its course, but none of them have 
l>een successful. Sites, adapted for the formation of a large reservoir, may exist within this 
length, although, from the very heavy fall in the bed-levels that must exist throughout, it 
seems most improbable that such should be the case. Moreover, should suitable sites be 
found her*?, they must lie within the Abyssinian lx>undaries and the objections existing 
to the construction of works at Tsana, must apply, with equal force, to them. 

The waters of the Abai, or Blue Nile, anywhere within the lower |>ortion of its course 
through the hills, must be so heavily charged with silt, when in Hood, that any attempt 
to store them, at this |>eriod, by the construction of a dam across the channel, would 
inevitably result in such a heavy dejKisit of the matter in suspension, that the bed would 
quickly rise and the capacity of the reservoir gradually disappear. The Blue Nile being a 
torrential river, when the flood subsides, its discharge is largely reduced. At the period 
then, when its waters are clear and free from dejiosit, the volume available for storage has 
been diminished to a very considerable extent. It is just possible that, after the heavily- 
charged water has passed, the discharge may still be sufficient to permit of a considerable 
cube of water being stored, given a site possessing the necessary conditions in the valley 
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it-elf. It is impossible. a>> yet, to verify this, as, although the average discharge passing 
Khartoum, throughout the year, is knowu, it is not known how much of this is due to the 
Altai, and how much to its different tributaries ; notably to its greatest affluent, the Dudessa. 
Regarding this river, which some travellers have asserted to be even more imjxjrtant, a.s 
to volume, than the Alwi itself, next to nothing is known — nothing at all event*, of which 
use can be made for studying the relations existing between the two streams and their 
respective volumes throughout the year. 

It seems most unlikely that any site on the Blue Nile, or Dudessa, can be as well 
situated as is Lake Tsaua, for the purpose required and, if a reservoir lias to be constructed 
within foreign territory at all, that spot should certainly lie selected for it* construction. 

Outside of Abyssinian territory, i.e., Ijctwecn Famaka and Rosaires, it may lie that a 
site can be found, whereupon a dam and reservoir might be constructed, but, owing to the 
heavy slope of this reach of river, the storage capacity of such a reservoir could hardly be 
great. Such a work might, however, serve a useful puqwse, in supplementing the winter 
supply in the Hlue Nile. This ]K>'mt is one requiring early study in connection with projects 
for this river 

Reference has been repeatedly made in these pages to a re|)ort u|x>n irrigation projects 
on the Upper Nile, published in 1901 (*). In that report, the utilization of Lake Tsana as 
a storage reservoir, was recommended, in preference to any other method of increasing the 
water-supply of Egypt and of the Soudan. Since it was written, this lake has been visited 
and studied by an ex|>ert, with a view to ascertaining how far it was really suited for this 
purpose. In December 1902, Mr. Dupuis, of the Egyptian Irrigation Service, visited Lake 
Tsnna, making a complete circuit of its shores. The results of this journey are embodied 
in a very interesting and able note, which is appended to the present report ( s ). 

Mr. Dupuis' s researches do not give quite so favourable a report, as regards the quantity 
of water that can Ijc stored, as was hoj>ed would be the case. His entire note will well 
repay jnirusal, but, for convenience of discussion, the main points contained in it may lx; 
briefly mentioned here. 

He considers that the following may be assumed, with a fair amount of accuracy : — 

The range of the lake varies from 1.25, to 2 metres, according as the year is marked 
by |xx>r rainfall, or the reverse. In an average year, it may lx> taken to l»e 1.5 metres. 

The amount of water annually entering the lake, he estimates, at G500 million of cubic 
metres, in an unfavourable year, and at considerably more in one of heavy rainfall ('). 

The discharge of the Abai, at the outlet, as measured by him, on the 31st of January 
1903, was only 42 cubic metres jht second. This discharge was observed when the lake 
level was still 0.50 metres above its minimum level in the month of May. As such a small 
discharge can in no way account for the fall in the lake-levels, it is evident that the chief 
factor in lowering the water surface, must be evaporation. 

Mr. Dupuis gives the calculations by which lie arrives at the average daily account of 
evaporation throughout the dry season of the year. They appear to l>e hawed upon sound 
reasoning, and it may fairly I* assumed that, during the eight dry months, i.e., from October 
to the end of May, the lake surface is lowered by evaporation alone, at the rate of from 
4, to 4.5, millimetres per diem ('). He allows a daily average of 2 millimetres for the four 

(l) i e, iu «*.n iu n properly i-.jiiHtitiit^ct Irrigation Service U organized fur th.' SiMidan. 
H Foreipn Office ltluc Hook — Kitypt (N" 2) 
(») Sw 1'iwt III. of |V|H,rt. 

<<\ This I* hased upon the supposition, tint the •• run-off." is only 2.". per cent of the annual rainfall throughout the catch- 
tii-ul Uisin. 

(J) Of course, the value of the** calculation* depend* entirely upon four assumption*: namely, the areii of the catchment 
Im-in — the amount of the annual rainfall— the menu minimi itiscluinte of the Ahni, and (he range of the lake levels. 

The tir^t of these is estimated from the mo>l recent maps— the semnd, from oue year * olwrvation at Uondar— the thin! 
froni Mr. Dnptiis's discharge, ami from his me-Asurcmciits of the river channel, while the fourth i* calculated from an examination 
of the Hood marks in the vicinity of the lake, and from the statements of the inhabitants. Although then, they cannot he. 
considered a* other than approximation*, Uo-v ajipcur to lie juMitinhle assumptions, l<i*cd uj-.n u certain amount of fact. 
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wet month!*, but this, as lie says, is mere assumption. Finally, calculating from an observe*! 
fall in the lake, in a given period, and from observed discharges of the in-flowing rivers, 
as well as of jthat flowing out, he arrives at a mean daily disc harge of the Abai, throughout 
the year, equal to 8,000,000 metres eul>e. 

The figures thus become : — nJnlw'w.w 

Total volume rwoived into the lake durinjj tin' year C>a72 

Total volume evaporated ilarinu the year .'W4S 

Total volume discharged by Alwi during the 

The annual evajwration then, accepting these figures as fair approximations, amount* 
to some 55 per cent of the total amount of water entering Like Tsana in the year; the Abut 
drawing off the balance, or 45 per cent. 

The storage cajmcity of the lake may therefore be considered to be some 3000,000,000 
metres cube ('). It is evident that such an amount of water, if it could be stored and 
discharged, under control, into the Blue Nile during the season of low supply, would 
render the greatest possible service to the countries which lx>rdcr the river. It would lie 
equivalent to a daily discharge of 30 millions of cubic metres jx?r diem, for 100 days, or 
of 15 millions of cubic metres, daily, delivered during the months of January to June, 
inclusive. 

As regards the works necessary for the regulation of the lake, Mr. Dupuis does not 
consider that the construction of a regulator on the Abai would lie a work of any supreme 
difficulty, except for the absence of labour and limestone, and those others connected with 
transport and supply. He advises that the existing conditions of the lake-levels should lie 
interfered with as little as possible, and that the water surface should not be raised, or the 
large grazing belts round the lake shores be disturbed. He recommends tliat the river-bed, 
for some distance below the outlet, should be lowered, and says that there should be no 
serious difficulty in the execution of such a work. In this suggestion, Mr. Dupuis is in 
agreement with the pnqiosals made by Sir William Willcocks, in a recent work (*). 

There can be no question that these projKisals are sound, and that, as in the case of it 
possible regulator at the Ri|>on Falls, no attempt at raising the water-levels should be made. 
The floor of the structure, and the river l>ed, should Ix; lowered to a depth, sufficient to 
permit of full use lieing made of the large supply available, after deducting the amount 
lost by evaporation. 

Finally, Mr. Dupuis estimates that a regulator of 40 openings, of 3 metres each, with 
the floor sunk to 4 metres below ordinary high-water level in the lake — built in the Aluii, 
at some 10 kilometres Mow the outlet — would meet the requirement* of the case. 

There can be no two opinions as to the suitability of I>ake Tsana, a* a storage reservoir 
for the Blue Nile. The river, after it leaves the lake, has a heavy fall, ami, for a great 
portion of its course, a rocky bed. The loss of water would be eonqiaratively small and, 
with a system of weirs constructed in the river bed, between Rosaires and Khartoum, with 
canals taking off above them, on either side, the summer irrigation, l»oth of the Ghezireh mid 
of the eastern provinces, could lx? easily and simply effected. Unfortunately, owing to its 
situation, the jiolitiotl difficulties appear to lx- so great, that the chance of any such work 
being carried out must be relegated to a very distant future, if not abandoned altogether. 
Doubtless, at some ]ieriod in the world's history, these difficulties will disappear, and advantage 
will be taken of the obvious suitability of this lake, as a great natural reservoir. 

(') Mr. Dupu'tA eoiuudera that the above figure represent* tin- capacity fur tin average year, while, in » low on--, it may 
tte reduced to millions of metre* enlie. In hit* calculation*, however, although hi* range of l.n metre* it* thiit for h 

yenr of mean ninfiill, hi« lottl of (I..VI0 million*, entering the lake. In calculated for an uHfarourable year. An hii k run-off." 
vii 4j per rent of the annual rainfall, appears to be rather low. for a country not very thickly forested, the figure of 'l.om> 
millions may he allowed to >Und, a* representing the amount thai may prohnMr alway» lie ouuuted upon. 

(»> •■ T i • S\\* ll<ervolr Dimm A«-»ii:i arid aft-*" by Si a Willi AH Wiu. - m-kh, K.i'.M.O,. London 1901. 
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Meanwhile, it is necessary, however reluctantly, to abandon this project and to search 
for some other meat's of introducing irrigation into the tracts adjoining the Blue Nile. 

Allusion has already been made to the possibility of constructing a dam at the 
head of the Rosaires rapids, thus forming a reservoir of limited cai»icity, which would 
render some assistance to the supply in winter, or in the spring months. Such a scheme, 
if feasible, would l»e u useful one, but it will l>e necessary to go further, ami to search in 
other directions, if any large area of country is to lie lienetitcd by an increased water supply. 
In this connection, the other rivers, which, as well as the Blue Nile, water the eastern Soudan, 
must lie studied, t<» see if any use can he made of them for this purpose. These rivers are 
the Diuder, the Kahad and the Attaint, all of which, after issuing from the hills, lie within 
the frontier of the Soudan. All three are torrential in character — dry during the summer 
months, with the exception of a few |>ools, hut bringing down large quantities of water, 
heavily charge* 1 with deposit, during the rainy season, when in full flood. 

As regards the first two, but little is known of their slojie, section or volume. Thev 
traverse a tract of country, comprising some of the richest alluvial soil in the Soudan, and 
could any means lie found, by which their flo< si -waters could l»e stored and made us • of 
during the months of the spring ami early summer, a large area, especially suited for 
the cultivation of cotton and other valuable crops, could eventually bo brought into 
cultivation. Until, however, these rivers have been studied and facts collected regarding 
them, no opinion can lie formed n?garding their suitability for such a purpose, and thev 
must, for the present, be considered merely as possible sources of future supply. 

As regards the Attaint, M. Dupuis, in his recent journey, made an inspection of this 
tributary of the Nile, atid his note thereupon is attached to this report ('). His account 
is not altogether a favountble one. 

The Atbani rises in the north-western slopes of the Abyssinian plateau, and leaves 
the hills, not far from (ntllatait. It is formed by the confluence of three large streams, the 
Goang, the Bubwena and the Gandwaha. On entering the plains, the genentl course of the 
Attatni ib northerly, until Goz Regeb is reached, when it trends to the north-west, 
maintaining this genentl direction until it joins the Nile, south of Berber. It receives the 
waters of numerous streams from the eastern hills, its principal tributaries lieing the Salaam 
ami the Settit. This last is protatbly a more imj»ortant river than the Attaint. 

The tract of country through which the Attaint passes is, at present, unwatered, 
but the soil is good and, with irrigation, should lie capable of producing almost any cn>p. 
During the winter and early summer months both the Attaint and the Settit consist of 
dry stretches of sand, alternating with large, and deep pools (*). They commence to rise 
in the month of June, and in August and September are in full Hood. At this time, their 
waters contain much deposit — the scouring* of the volcanic rocks, and the leaf-mould of 
the forest*. Although clear and limpid when the discharge is low, the water is so heavily 
laden with silt during the flood, that its colour resembles that of coffee, more than 
anything else (*). The floods, in ta)th the Attaint and Settit, subside as quicklv as thev 
rise, and the question to l>e studied is, whether there is sufficient water available for storage 
purposes, after the muddy flood-water has passed away, to make it worth while undertaking 
the construction of expensive works. Mr. Dupuis is disposed to answer this question in 
the affirmative, cm the grounds that, as the total annual discharge of the Attaint, below the 
Settit junction, amounts to some 20.000 millions of cubic metres, a comparatively small 
proportion of this amount would suffice to till a reservoir of a capacity great enough to 
irrigate a very large area. 

(') h.it III, ..f thi. rtiwrt. 

<•( The Atkira was miwuiwl liy Mr. Du|>uis. in rv ( vriil»-r lil-12. Tin- iliwhii^ «•<* Ih.-ii mil)- uiir nihil- ru.-t'.- ( »t «-<ni«.|. 
Tli- s. tiit. i„ Man h w»» only <li«'hareing 11 <|iuirt<? of thi* amount. 

H The Ami.* .all tie Atlura. tin- ■■ lUhr t-I I.wi.l " „r ltl:„k Itiv-r. 
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This is true, but, as the flood of the Atbnra subsides extremely quickly, it remain* to 
be proved whether, after the muddy water has fussed, the discharge available will l>e 
sufficient for the required purpose ('). The question can only be tested by observations 
and discharges, earrietl out through a series of years. 

The discharge* of 15)02 and IDOtt arc good, as far a* they go, but they do not go far 
enough. They show the rise, and the maximum flocxl, for each year, but they do not show 
how much water is available for storage during the winter months and, of course, give 
no information an to the time when die water becomes clear and free from deposit. 

Mr. Dupuis recommends a dam, of the type of that built at Aswan. This would permit 
of the passage of the flood water unchecked, and would only be closed when the 
muddy water had passed away and the stream was clear. He suggests the site of Kashim- 
el-Girba, as well-suited for the construction of such a tlam. This would irrigate the area 
in the northern reaches of the river, but would leave unwatered the large tract lietween 
this place and Gallaliat. The only way in which this land could be irrigated would be bv 
a dam much further to the south. According to Mr. Dupuis, such a project would lie a 
very costly one, as the slope of the river, above and lielow the Scttit junction, is verv 
heavy ( Jo Vff)> while the valley of the river is so deep, that a dam of great height would lie 
necessitated. 

There remains one other project for consideration, in connection with Mr. Dupuis's 
report, which, although not actually connected with the N^ile supply, relates to the improve- 
ment of a portion of the Soudan and, as such, merits mention in this report. The 
scheme in question is that of storing and controlling the waters of the river Gash, and 
thus irrigating the country in the vicinity of Kassala. The study of this project was one 
of the objects of Mr. Dupuis's late mission ('). The Gash, like the Atliara and Sett.it, 
is ti torrential stream, having its rise in the northern shqies of the Abyssinian plateau. 
It Hows lietween well-defined Imnks, iu a north-westerly direction from the hills, until it 
approaches Kassala. From this jMiint, it liegius to spill over the country and eventually 
loses itself in the sands to the north. 

This river isonly in flood for some eighty days of the year. It comes down early in July, 
and dries up towards the end of Septemlier. For the rest of the year, it is absolutely dry. 
While in flood, it runs constantly, rising and falling frequently, though irregularly, but 
never, or rarely failing altogether. It is occasionally iuqmssahlc for two or three days at 
a time ('). Its waters, during the period of flood, are very muddy, and this is one of the 
chief causes of its disappearance in the sands. The water arrives at the head of the delta, 
loaded with silt. When the diminishing slo|«e of the country can no longer maintain a 
velocity iu its channel sufficient to keep this material moving, it is thrown down on the lied. 
The channel is thus blocked, and eventually obliterated, while the clear water spills over the 
country and sinks into the soil. 

Mr. Dupuis promises to construct a large circular basin, somewhere near the apex of the 
delta of this river, into which it should lie trained by means of Imnks on cither side. The 
flood water would thus lie received into this basin, which it would lie allowed to fill up. 
The clear water, after it had deposited its silt, would lie passed through regulators 
constructed in the basin Imnks into distributary canals, of which the different regulators 
would form the heads. In this manner, a complete control would be maintained of the river 
when in flood. The idea seems to lie a got si one, but, without more information as to 
levels, and without some discharges of the Gash during flood, it is impossible to say more 

(') In I9U3. the Atbsm Ml frimi 2.<l*l metr** irube |»t neeotid on tin- "til uf September, to liW metre* cube mi 
r.lli of October. Ill I WO, the maximum of 3,(W metre* cube wiw measured on Hi* 3nth of August. On the r.th of Oct 
:v\ ilny* Ui«t. It had fallen to "D'i metres cube pvt sevond. 
(') S«-e Mr. I>u|xii«'« Report on tbi» river, in Part III. 

("i Mr. tnipaia estimate* the ordinary flood diw-hnrffv of the (!;i»h to !»• loo metre* cube ]<er se^md, or H million* of cubic 
m.-tre. |»-r diem. It must, liowver, at time*, brin« down n Inrffer discharge tluiii Ibis. 
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nl»out it than that it appoint to be a sound, and a feasible, project. As the locality is n very- 
favourable one for irrigation development, and m the difficulties which exist in other 
jiortions of the Soudan, as to scarcity of population, are not nearly so great in the 
country round Kassala, this project should l)e one of those earliest studied in the future. It 
has a very great ail vantage over all others, in the fact, that water thus made use of, would 
in no way affect the supply of the Nile. 

Each of the projects for the eastern Soudan, as described in the foregoing pages, relates 
to summer, or "Sefi," irrigation alone. Should it be found, upon further and fuller study, that, 
either on account of expense, or the impossibility of increasing the Blue Nile water-supply, 
they have to lie jxwtponed, or abandoned, there still remains another method of adding to 
the productive wealth of these areas, to which the objection of an insufficient water-supply 
does not apply. This method, is the introduction of flood and winter irrigation, for the 
cultivation of cereals and other winter crops. 

Concerning this proposal, the remarks made in a former report, may be quoted here, as 
the opinions therein expressed, have undergone immaterial change ('). 

On |»ges 20 and 21 of the report, in question, the following passages occur : 

" The triu< agricultural future of the tracts adjoining the Blue Nile, doe* not. however, lie in the" 
"direction of summer irrigation, hut rather in the development of those crops which can be ri|>ened during*' 
"the winter months. The soil of the Ghezireh, and of a large portion of the lands lying to the ea*t of the" 
"river, much resemble* that, of those parts of India which produce the finest wheat. The climate of tin" 
"two countries is very similar, hut in the Soudan, one important agent is wanting, viz. a winter rainfall." 
"Without this, winter crops cannot he raised, except in comparatively small areas adjacent to the river." 
"( 'anal, or basin, irrigation must then he supplied as a substitute for the absence of ruin in winter.'' 
"Were this provided, the Province of Sennar, and the southern portion of the Province of Khartoum," 
"might become one of the finest wheat-producing areas in the world. Their soil consists almost even -" 
"where, of rich alluvial deposit, and the climate, in winter, seems specially suited to the production of" 
"cereals. Under the hot sun of these latitudes, w heat would ripen early, and Ite harvested in March." 
'"During the winter months, the supply of water in Egypt, is more than ample for the demands of irrigu-" 
"tion, and the Blue Nile might safely be drawn upon during this period. Were then, irrigation works" 
"upon this river, to be strictly limited to the development of winter crops, they might, given the necessary" 
"funds, and a sufficient imputation, l>e undertaken at once, as far as Egypt is concerned. The promised" 
"railway, connecting Abu Haraz, Gedarif. and Kassala with the Red Sea, would tap these wheat-producing" 
"district.*, ami would probably enable them to compete successfully with India in the European market-." 
"Mecca and the Iledjaz would, almost to a certainty, take large quantities of wheat. It is not possible, in" 
"a note like the present, to do more than hint at the description of the works necessary for the irrigation" 
"of these tracts. They would, as has been said, comprise a regulating dam, or set of dams, in the river," 
"which would raise the water to the level required for the irrigation of the land, on either side. < 'ana Is." 
"of large section, would take off the water from almve the dam on either bank, distributing it by means of" 
"a system of branch canals, or by u combination of canals and basins, according as the slope of the country" 
'"might permit. A combined system of basin* and canals would have this advantage over canal* alone, in" 
"that it would |iertnit of the wheat lands being yearly Hooded with the rich muddy water* of the Blue" 
"Nile. The area is so great, comprising many millions of acres, that large tract* might lie reserved for tin-" 
"cultivation of Dhurra, or Maize, during the rainy season." 

At the time that the above was written, the projjosed railway, connecting Khartoum 
with the Red Sea, was merely a jjossible project for the future, and but little was known 
regarding the winter discharges of the Blue Xile. At the present moment, work has been 
commenced on the Suakin- Berber railway and, in a couple of years' time, through commu- 
nication should be oj»eued lietween the former port ami Khartoum. Once the railway is 
completed, the situation may l>e ex|*cted to develop rapidly, and facilities for the tnm*)>ort 
of agricultural produce, from the Blue Nile, to the European and Arabian markets, will have 
been assured. 

(') Kopciirii Oliu.-. Hlu.- B.».k— K,r_v|,t (N... 
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As regards the river supply, the discharges of the Blue Nile have been measured 
regularly since May 1902. and a study of the Khartoum gauge* for the last four years shows 
that the Blue Nile did not fall below a level of O.50 on the gauge, before the following dates : — 

In 1W1 on die 25th of February 
., 19U2 ., ., lwt ., February 
., l!*tf ,. „ Mi „ February 

„ 1»>4 it had not reached thin level by the l*t of March. 

Now, a gauge of 0*50 at Khartoum is equivalent to a discharge of 200 cubic metres 
per second in the Blue Nile, or to some 17.000,000 cubic metres per diem. Such a discharge 
would be sufficient for the irrigation of 800,000 acres of winter crops, at the least. 
All through the month of January, the discharges in the above years were considerably 
sU|>erior to this figure, while, in December, the average volume was aliove -i00 metres cube 
per second, for each of the years in question. As the winter irrigation would take place 
principally in the mouths of December, January, and the first half of February, it appear* 
undeniable that, even in a low year like 1902, there would lie a sufficient volume in the 
river to ensure the watering of a large area of crop ('). The only argument that could 
be brought against thus making use of the Blue Nile water would be, that the filling of 
the Aswan reservoir would be spread over a considerably longer jieriod of time than is at 
present required for this purjiose. This is not however a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
scheme and, should the proposed works on the White Nile prove to be successful in 
increasing the volume of water brougbt down to Aswan, this argument would lose its force. 

Even should this not be the case, it ma}' lie possible, as ha** already been explained, to 
form a small reservoir, upstream of Rosaires. which would materially assist in augmenting 
the winter discharge of the Blue Nile. 

For the irrigation of the tract* adjoining this river ojien weirs, provided with locks, 
would have to be constructed at suitable sites in tbe river. In all probability, one such 
work would be sufficient for the requirements of the country, for a long time to come. 

As a commencement, it would seem to be advisable to begin with the irrigation of the 
northern portion of tbe Ghezireh, and of those tracts on the eastern liank, lying to the north 
of Wad Medani. Here, the country is open and comparatively free from bush and forest. 
Moreover, from its vicinity to Khartoum and the railway, it would apjiear to be more likelv 
to lend itself to improvement than do the remoter areas to the south. This barrage would 
most be probably constructed somewhere downstream of the |>oint where the Rahad river joins 
the Blue Nile, so that the east bank canal could bo carried down to the north, without having 
to cross any stream of importance (*). Should it lie found necessary in the future to 
extend irrigation to the southern tracts, one, or more Iwrrages, further up the river, would 
have to be constructed, but it does not seem likely that any large development of irrigation, 
in the country south of Sennar, will be required for many a year to come. 

The canal systems would probably entail a considerable e\| etuliturc, hut these works 
could lie carried out very gradually, and their extension would keep |*ice with the increase 
of population, and with irrigation requirements. Should the construction of such a Ijarrage 
be ever undertaken, it would greatly assist the development of agriculture, were a line of 
light railway to lie constructed on the west bank of the Blue Nile, connecting Khartoum 
with Wad Medani. Such a line would enable the produce to he brought down to the main 
line of railway at Halfaya, and thence lie conveyed to the ]>ort at Suakin ( 

(') In i'Jrt?, by the JSth nf February, the level hud only f>ill<-i< <v|7 metres. 

C*> A» the height to which the vrntvr would have !•• be ruin. il i.wiiijr to the level* of the country, be considerable. 11 doublc 
weir would inont probably br required. It wool. I I* a quettion tor study whether it would not I* udviaahlc to .onvlrnct elo- 
propowd weir a good deal further up the river. Or nmrw, under lon-h circiini«t«nc*e. the length of the diatributary canal* would 
largely incr*n»-d. 

C) There appear* to be every probability that, it water can be supplied, pay, to the middle of February, cotton could 
be Inriiely itrown In these tract*. The experimenu inndc in the Smidan to to render it a certainty that, cotton planted in Mo 
end of June, and watered regularly to the l.'.th of February, will floortoh. and produce a crop. 
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Before considering the country to the north of Khartoum, it nifty lie as well, as wan 
done for the White Nile, to recapitulate the various project* requiring study on the 
Blue Nile. 

The Ixist and the most complete project in connection with the Blue Nile is, beyond 
all question, that of constructing a regulator at the outlet of the river, at Lake Tsana, 
whereby this lake may lie converted into a storage reservoir of large size. Were it not for 
the fact that it lies outside of the Soudan frontier, and that its construction might canst? 
|K)litical difficulties, it would \x> unnecessary to look lx*vond this scheme, for a means of 
satisfactorily increasing the volume of the Blue Nile discharge in summer. A reservoir 
that would store, at a comparatively small cost, 3000 millions of cubic metres of water, 
would amply suffice for the wanta of theGhezirch and of the eastern Soudan. Unfortunately, 
the questions involved by its jxjsition are so many, and so difficult of adjustment, that the 
abandonment of this project, to an indefinite future, ap|>ears to be a matter of certainty. 
This being so, it is necessary to search for a project, or projects, involving the construction 
of works within the territories of the Soudan. The following list gives the different project* 
requiring study, in this direction, in the order of their importance: — 

(1) The selection of a site for an open luarrage, in the vicinity of Wad Medani. Such 
a study would involve that of the projects for the main canals, east and west of the river. 

(2) The jwssibility of making a storage reservoir of limited capacity, within Somlan 
territory, by means of a dam constructed at or south of the Rosaires rapids. Thi* reservoir 
would 1*5 filled during the months of October anil November, and would be made use of 
for augmenting the river supply, during the months of December, January and February. 

(3) The project for improving the irrigation from the river Gash, by means of a basin 
for controlling the floods, with its subsidiary canals. 

( 4) The study of the project for constructing a dam and storage reservoir in the Atbara 
river, near Kashim-el-Girlw. 

(5) An examination of the rivers Dinder and Kahad, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the construction of storage reservoirs at any jxfints of their course is practically 
possible. 

(15) An examination of the upper valley of the Atbara, with the same end in view. 

As regain Is the river valley, to the north of Khartoum, and between that place and 
Berber, the conditions are entirely different from those of the Blue Nile, and more nearly 
resemble those of Upper Egypt, and of the Dongola Province. The rainfall is irregular, 
being limited, even south of Shcndv, to heavy, but local storms. The strip of g<x*l land 
<»n either side of the river, bounded by the desert, is not very wide. In this region, the 
Ix-st plan to follow for improving these lands is, undoubtedly, the erection of large 
pumping stations, capable of irrigating a large area of country. In addition, certain selected 
tracts might advantageously lie turned into basins, but the exjxiiiditure would be heavy in 
proportion to the result to lx« obtained. The general conditions prevailing in Egypt, lietwccu 
Aswan and Asyut, would thus l>e reproduced, ami the fact that this area, throughout its 
entire length, is traversed by a line of railway, would greatly facilitate its agricultural 
development. 

Before leaving the question of projects for the development of irrigation, in the countries 
south of Khartoum, a few words must lx> said regarding the second object of the present 
note, to which allusion has been already made, namely, the formation of a properly organized 
Irrigation Service in the Soudan. 

It will be understood from the preceding pages, that the projects to l>e investigated, 
are many and varied. Their examination will involve much time and study. The time 
ap|x*ars to have now come, when a competent staff should lx* collected and an annual 
allotment made in the Budget, sufficient to jx-nnit of these schemes being prepared and 
completed, at as early a date a* is consistent with a thorough study of all their details. 
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Those who have read tliin report will have observed that, in almost every instance, the 
proposals made have lieen suliordinate to the results that may be afterwards obtaineil by 
actual levelling of the country. This want of levels in the Soudan is a crying one. One 
of the verv first, duties of the Irrigation Officers in that country, will be to run lines of 
levels up cither branch of the Nile, with cross-lines across the Ghezireh and to the east of 
the Blue Nile. Until this has l>een done, all proposals, regarding works to t« curried 
out, or estimates of their cost, must be mere guess-work, founded ujkhi nothing better than 
general probabilities. Another necessity is the continuation of the scries of river discharges 
which has been commenced and its extension upon a larger and more complete scale. The 
erection of good and permanent river-gauges, and their su|>ervisioii when erected, is also urgently 
required. Something has lieen already done in this direction, but much more is required 
U'f ore any real knowledge of the river-levels can be acquired. These three instances have 
been mentioned among those which must early engage the attention of the staff, but their 
number could easily be multiplied, as for instance, experiments in river-training, ami pre- 
vention of wastage of water on the Upper Nile. In this last direction, it will, however, 
be advisable to attempt nothing upon any large scale, until the level -system has been 
completed, or, at any rate, very much advanced. 

In appendix No. 2 of this report, the details are given, from which the proposals, 
regarding the necessary suiff. and the estimate of cost have been framed. A property 
organized Irrigation Service, for the Soudan, would be somewhat as follows : — 

An Insjxjctor General of Irrigation should be appointed, having his head-quarters nt 
Khartoum. He would siqiervise and control the service, as a whole. His chief assistants 
should consist of two Inspectors, one for the White, and the other for the Blue Nile. It 
would be advisable to appoint a third, and junior, officer, who would act as a reserve man, 
and who could Ije usefully employed upon special works and studies. There should also 
l>e ap|K>iuted a large staff of native engineers and levellers, together with the requisite 
office establishment. Two steamers would be required for inspection work, one for the 
White Nile, and another, of very shallow draught, specially designed for work on the 
Blue Nile. 

A considerable expenditure would l)e entailed, by the purchase of the necessary instru- 
ments, and a certain amount of plant, in the shape of tools, tents, etc. Lastly, although it 
is not proposed that any heavy expenditure should be incurred upon actual works, in the 
first year, it is imjierativc that a grant should l>e provided, sufficient to permit of experi- 
ments regarding river-training, etc., being carried out, without any loss of time. 

The cost of starting such a service in the Soudan, is estimated at L.E. 24,000, for the 
first year ('). This estimate will, most probably require complete re-casting at the 
end of that jieriod. After twelve months' experience, it will, almost inevitably, show a 
tendency to increase. 

The Egyptian Government must then consider whether it is prewired to incur an 
annual expenditure, of not less than the aliove sum, and a jiossiblv heavier charge, for the 
next few years, without any immediate return in the shape of increased revenue. If its 
decision is favourable to the proposal, and there am be little doubt that such a decision 
would Ik! a wise one, then as little time as possible should be lost, and the new Service 
should be started, by the commencement of the next winter, so as to enable full advantage 
to l>e taken of the cool season of the year. 

It is not to be expected that project* of amy magnitude will Ik* immediately presented 
for consideration, neither is this to be desired. The fullest study must be given, and the 
closest observations made of the different schemes, in all their detail*. This will take time, 
but it will not be time lost, and it will lie far more economical in the end, if a delay, due to 

C) sr,- Arr<Mi.iii n». ?. 
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study, occurs before a project is presented, than if this occurs later, and after the icorfo haver 
hern started. 

Before leaving this subject, a few words must be said upon another point, and one of 
great importance. 

Should it lie decided to form an Irrigation Service in the Soudan, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be entirely controlled by the Ministry of Public Works in Egypt, 
and that it should, iu fact, form a branch of that Department. This is imperative. The 
work of such a service will be of a purely technical nature and, moreover, will involve the 
construction of works which must, more or less, interfere with the supply of the Nile. The 
control of the flow of this river must remain always, and absolutely, in the hands of one 
authority. There can be no question of a divided authority in such an important matter, 
and there can be no two opinions, that such control should be vested in the Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Works. Doubtless, the Government of the Soudan will be the first to 
admit this and the last to desire that any other arrangement should be made. It will be, 
however, in the interests of both Egypt and the Soudan, that this should be clearly laid 
down, and fully understood. 

Consequently, it s*;iu< equitable, as its interests arc so largely involved iu this matter, 
that Egypt should bear the entire cost of the establishmMit. of such a service, and the 
Soudan, although it will banefit largely by the measure, should not be called upon to 
contribute to an expenditure, over which it will have no control. 

The officers appointed to the Soudan Irrigation Service, would thus form a portion of 
the staff of the Egyptian Public Works Department, and be interchangeable with other 
inemliers of the Service employed in Egypt. 

One last word. Although these Officers, as regards all questions relating to the control 
of the river, or to large and important projects, will bj entirely under the orders of the 
Public Works Minister, it will lie a portion of their duties to advise and assist, by all means 
in their power, the Government of the Soudan. Their services, iu this re*|>ect, will always 
)*' at the disposal of the Governor-General, and his assistants. 

There is no reason whatever why such a system should not work well and successfully. 

The advantages to the Sou<lan Government of having a body of technical exjjerts 
always at hand, to advise on the many questions which must constantly arise in connection 
with agricultural development, and which are insurable from irrigation, will, undoubtedly, 
be very great. 




concluding remarks. 



In the preceding pages, an iittempt lias been made, to give some idea of the various 
questions which must, in the near future, engage the attention of those responsible for the 
control of the Nile. Before bringing this re|iort to a conclusion, it may \ye as well to 
express an opinion regarding the degree of urgency involved in the separate schemes, therein 
set forth. Moreover, in all projects connected with Nile regulation, the interests of Egypt 
are so closely linked with those of the Soudan, as to be well-nigh inseparable. Both countries 
must derive their water supply from the same sources, and the agricultural prosperity of 
Iwth is mainly dependent upon the one river. It is, therefore, impossible to consider any 
important irrigation scheme, projected for the one country, without touching upon its 
possible effects a* regards the other. 

Again, as the funds required for such measures, would, it is presumed, lie found by 
the Egyptian Treasury, any programme prepared for large irrigation works in the Soudan, 
should include those projiosed, at the same time, for execution in Egypt. 

As, however, the discussion of works purely connected with Egypt, will, of necessity, 
comprise much matter that is foreign to the object of the present report, viz.. the improvement 
of the Upper Nile, this |w»rtion of the programme has lieen separately drawn up, ami is 
attached in the form of an apjiendix ('). 

As regards those projects which more particularly affect the Soudan, although their 
immediate study is most desirable, it am not Ix; stated that their execution, ujion the s«-ale 
indicated in the preceding chapter, is a matter of extreme urgency. 

In the rejH>rt ujkhi the Upjxr Nile, published in ]t*01, the following remarks were 
made : — 

*' The Soudan is scarcely ready yet for the introduction of irrigation works upon a 
*' large scale. Were an increased supply of water to lie granted at this moment, the country " 
" is not in a position to make effective use of the lxjon. Its chief want, for many years " 
*' to come, must lie population (*)." 

These words are almost as applicable to the situation to-day, as they were three years 
ago. It may well 1*\ that the actual total of the )K>pulation is considerably larger than was 
at first sup|K>sed, but, even at the most favourable estimate, it must Is? very small, as 
com) tared to the immense areas to l>e dealt with. It must, moreover, lie extremely scattered. 
Further, — with certain exceptions, the bulk of the imputation can hardly lie classed as an 
agricultural one(*). It is difficult then to see how, unless lalxmr is imported into the 
Soudan, full advantage can lie taken, in any short |>eriorl of time, of improved facilities for 
irrigation, upon an extended scale. 

The ex|>eriment of imported labour i* one that lias yet to l>e tried, and, until such trial has 
been made, no opinion, regarding probable success or failure, can be worth very much. The 
natives of India and China, and also the American negro, liave all l>eeu suggested as 
possible colonists. (Questions such as this are outside of the province of a re|x>rt like the 
present, but the fact that jtopulation is inseparably connected with agricultural development 
warranto some allusion to this most important subject, in these pages. 

There would seem to lie one source, from which immigration to the Soudan, might lie 
usefully encouraged, supposing it were jtossible to come to an arrangement with the 
Abyssinian Government. The source alluded to. is the country of the Gallas, in south-western 

(') s.N tt|>,»....lixNu. I, 

(») Fortigu nffite. Bin.. «,»<!, — Kp>|<t <>'... 2) ItM . 

0) Th*** *t>r«l» nix- rn«n>it t.. up|«l>, . hU-rtv. m tin ...nutria lyine »'h- ►.►ulh ul KUrlouiu. 
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Abvssiniu. All traveller!*, who have visited tin* region, descrilje these jieople as lieing good 
agriculturists, and intelligent beyond the average of African race*. The climate of their 
country must Ix- very similar to that of the tracts adjoining the Blue Nile. It would surely 
be worth while making an attempt to induce the Oallas to settle in the Soudan, before 
seriously thinking of introducing colonists from another Continent. 

Although, in the foregoing remarks, stress has lieen laid upon the inadequacy of the 
Soudan population, it must not be imagined that the)- are intended to advocate a policy of 
doing nothing towards improving irrigation in that country. The contrary is the case. 
If nothing is done, no progress is possible, and, until a commencement has been made, no 
real amelioration in the state of agriculture can lie looked for. It is most advisable that all 
the projects mentioned shall In- studied at an early date and that those among them, which 
may seem to promise even a moderate amount of success, shall be put into execution as soon 
as funds can lie provided. 

A reference to the preceding chapter will show that, among the many schemes outlined, 
there are four, which are recommended as being the most suitable for early examination. 
Of these, two have reference to the Hlue, and two, to the White Nile. 

Commencing with the Blue Nile. These projects are : that for controlling the river 
(iash, and that for a barrage upon the Blue Nile ('). The first of these, as projtosed by 
Mr. Dupuis, does not seem likely to necessitate any very considerable expenditure of money, 
and there ap|>ears to be a population in the locality, sufficient to make good use of the 
water when supplied. 

The other project must necessarily be a costly one. and, for sonic time at all events, 
the returns in the shaftc of revenue are scarcely likely to bear a fair probation to the. 
capital ex|>eiided. Nevertheless, if any irrigation scheme is to succeed in the Soudan, this 
particular one appears to promise the fairest hope of doing so. It has lieen shown that, 
even in a year of bud supply, there is sufficient water in the Blue Nile, to permit of the. 
irrigation of a large area of crop during the winter months. If » storage reservoir can 
be constructed south of Rosaires, the supply will lie augmented, but even without the 
assistance of such a work, the construction of a barrage, to raise the water-level of the river, 
is well worth a large expenditure. Once this weir was completed, the canal system, ujsai 
either side, could l>e proceeded with slowly and tentatively. The locality, from its vicinity 
to the two centres of population on the Blue Nile, viz., Khartoum and Wad Medani. is 
especially well suited for making a commencement with agricultural development, and 
there would lie a goisl prospect of extending cotton culture upon a large scale. If a line of 
light railway, connecting the two places, were to Ijc constructed, the prosjiects of success 
would be largely enhanced. 

Turning to the "White Nile, the situation is entirely different. Any schemes connected 
with the improvement of this river, will, if curried out, be undertaken more in the interests 
of Egvpt, than of the Soudan, although an increase* I summer supply passing Khartoum 
would materially assist the irrigation of the Nile valley, north of that place. 

A study of the proposals contained in the chapter upon the utilization of the Nile 
supply will have made it clear that the project recommended for execution, in preference 
to any other (always supposing that the levelled survey proves it to be a feasible one) is 
that of the promised new channel for the Nile, between Bor and the Soliat junctiou. The 
arguments in favour of the scheme have lieen already set forth in full, aud there is no 
occasion to rejieat them in detail. The immense advantage to he realised, by leaving the 
great Swamp Kegiou altogether to one side, and by conveying the water to the north, in 
a well-constructed, and fully -controlled channel, are so evident, that they can lie understood 

(') Tin- M-lpfiK- f«T lh>- <iii.li. U tint. |.rM|»rh »|»'ukiittf. a Itlnr Nil* |.».>;-. t. 1ml. a* it :ift...t* Hi- «i-t.-ni prmimv*. tl lin 
•wii in. tu.l.cl n> mi. h— oicn-ly f.>r tU- «:tV- <.f . ..iiv.-iimmk .-. 
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by all. The pnq)osal will particularly appeal to those who have ever followed the Banr- 
el-Gebel, in its long ami winding course through the dreary papyniH marshes. Thin channel 
would be by far the l>est solution of the difficult problem of obviating the present waste 
of water in the Upper Nile, ami the advantage* of this scheme are so great, that they are 
well worth incurring a heavy expenditure to secure. 

Should the levels prove the construction of thin channel to be impracticable, then the 
remodelling of the I$ahr-el-Zaraf. so a*. to enable it to carry the required discharge, should 
l>e proceeded with. Such a scheme is undoubtedly a jxjssible one, and. if not so effectual 
a remedy as tliat first mentioned, in that it would still confine the flow of the river to the 
marsh country, it is, as far as can l»e seen, the only alternative possible ('). 

Once it has been secured, by one or other of these methods, that the summer discharge 
of the Bahr-el-Gebel shall reach the White Nile in undiminished volume, then the work 
of regulating the Victoria and Albert lakes, at their outlets, should be proceeded with. 

The more important of the projects, demanding immediate attention in the Soudan, 
have l>een indicated in the above brief summary. It will be understood that their execution 
will entail the expenditure of large sums of money. If to this is added the cost of the 
large irrigation works, required simultaneously in Egypt, this expenditure will reach a 
very large figure indeed. The upended programme gives an abstract of the approximate 
cost of such works (*). 

It is for those who control the finance* of Egypt to decide whether such expenditure 
is desirable, or whether, even with every prospect of a large increase to the annual 
revenue, as a result of these undertakings, it is not advisable to proi-eed slowly, and to 
apply a portion of the surplus available, to the many other necessary reforms alluded to by 
Lord Cromer, in his yearly Ileport upon Egyptian Administration. The present high 
selling and rental value of laud in Egypt has engendered a hunger for its acquisition in all 
classes of the community, and this hunger seems likely to extend to the Soudan. Whether 
these prices will be maintained, or whether a largely increased production will not, one 
day, cause a serious fall in the value of all agricultural products, is a question regarding 
which various opinions arc held. Whatever the future may hold, this much is certain, 
that, at present, land is l>eing urgently sought for everywhere, ami that schemes for in- 
creasing the cultivated area are being urged upon the Egyptian Government. Fortunately, 
in the Soudan, equally as in Egypt, there am be no doubt of the eventual return to be 
obtained from any well-considered, and sound irrigation project. Given a sufficient 
jiopulation, the combination of the sun, the soil and the water renders its success a certainty. 

An attempt has been made, in these pages, to explain the utility of the different 
►.(•hemes. Should all, or even a portion of them ever become accomplished facts, it is 
difficult to estimate the extent of the benefits that will have been secured to a not inconsi- 
derable area of the Continent of Africa. The limits of cultivation in Egypt are far from 
having been as yet reached. With a Nile under control throughout its entire length, and 
with the power of adding to its volume, by drawing upon the almost inexhaustible resources 
of the natural reservoirs which supply it, the agricultural wealth of that country should 
increase, to an extent beyond the dreams of the most sanguine reformer. The Soudan, it is 
true, represents an unknown quantity, and its future is one about which it would be, at 
present, rash to prophesy. That progress, in that country, must he slow is unfortunately 
certain, but there appears to be no reason why it should not be sure. What has once been, 
may again be, and there are good grounds for anticipating an eventual return to prosperity — 
a prosperity, perhaps, even greater than that which excited the astonishment of Nero's 
envoys, nearly nineteen centuries ago. 

t 1 ) Th» r«iM>im fur n-jn-tin* the Biilif-rMirM n*. th« main earryinu . luiim. !. are giv.-u in (.ill. ni the . h«|>ter ii|»n tha 
utilixAtion of the Nile «u|.ply. 
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Those, to whom the privilege shall be granted uf assisting towards thin consummation, 
will have a cliance given to thorn, such as seldom fall* to the lot of man. To rescue the 
t r pper Nile from the marshes in which it has lost more than half its volume — to control 
ami regulate the great Equatorial Lakes, making them add to the flow of the river at will — 
to cause the waters of the Blue Nile to risa, and irrigate the fertile tract* through which 
they pass — to secure to Egypt a constant and sufficient supply for the entire area between 
the cataracts and the Mediterranean— to free that country from the ever-present danger of a 
disastrous flood. These are tasks worthy of comparison with any previously recorded in 
the world's history, and which, if successfully accomplished, will leave behind them a 
monument that will prolwbly endure long after nil evidence of those erected by an earlier 
civilization shall have passed away. 

\\\ K. <i AUSTIN. 
I'mUr Sore/an/ of State for PuNic H'ori* in fa/>/pt. 

Cairo, March the 12tli 11HU. 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix I. 



I have l>een requested to draw up u general programme of the main irrigation project* 
(in Egypt as well as in the Soudan) which I consider to be advisable for execution 
within a not very remote future. Before doing so, I ha ve u few words to sav. If my 
observations are to be confined to indicating merely those schemes which, to* my mind, 
merit early study, then there is no great difficulty "in the bisk. If, on the other hand, 
I am expected to give an idea, however approximate, of the cost of such projects, it is a 
very different matter. No genend estimates, Used uimmi insufficient data, are worth much, 
and conclusions drawn from such figures are apt to be misleading. Moreover, experience 
teaches us that estimates thus premred arc, almost invariably, exceeded. I wish it then to 
l>e understood, that the figures which I give at the end of' this note, are nothing but ap- 
proximations, Uised, for the most part, upon rough calculation*, and that, consequently, they 
do not possess much value. 

If my genend ideas are accepted and certain projects are selected for further and 
fuller examination, we shall, within a reasonable time, have definite estimates liefore us, 
from which accurate ideas of the cost and of the relative value of the different schemes can 
lie obtained. 

liefore going further, I would also rejieat here, what I have so often and at different 
times stated, that, more especially as regards Egypt, the execution of none of these large 
works is, with one single exception, a matter of extreme urgency. The ex«<eptiou to which 
T allude is the provision of esnqie power for the Nile during tin exceptional flood. This 
question will be discussed later. 

As regards the others, although they are doubtless desirable schemes, and although their 
realisation would largely increase the wealth of Egypt, no one can seriouslv pretend that 
the financial stability of that country is dej>endeiit upon their immediate execution. 
Thanks to the work done in the past, Egypt is now practically assured against agricultural 
disaster, and any future expenditure upon irrigation will lie incurred solelv with a view 
of adding still further to the already phenomenal prosjierity of the Nile valley. Such an 
object is of course a highly desirable one and, if the necessary funds are forthcoming, one. 
that an effort should be made to attain. At the same time, I repeat, — such project* are 
not absolutely vital to the financial security of the country. 

The programme, as will lie seen, is a very large one and is, as it is meant to lie, 
far-reaching. The Egyptian Government will fie free to select from among the different 
projects those which ajqiear to promise the liest return*, ami put them into execution a* 
its resources may jiermit. Meanwhile, I would point out that it is at present sj>endin» 
yearly a sum not far short of L.E.700,000 ujion new irrigation work* in Egvpt. 
It cannot be asserted then that progress is at a standstill, or that nothing is lieing done 
for the development of that country. On the other hand, as I have remarked in my 
rejiort, the desire to acquire fresh land in Egypt is general, and is becoming keener. An 
increase to the cultivated area must also increase the revenues. If the Egyptian (ioveninient 
is pre|>arcd to face a large expenditure, then I see no reason for delaying the execution of 
the more inqiortant projects, and I have no doubt whatever that the results obtained will 
fully warrant such a decision, if taken. 

' A* regards the Soudan, matters are rather different. If the annual heavy deficit of 
that country is ever to lie converted into a surplus, it can only lie by means of irrigation 
work* and, although I am not sanguine of a speedy return upon the capital expended, 
I consider that a commencement should lie made. Until this is done, there can lie no hope of 
any real improvement. 

All that I insist upon is that, under such circumstances, full time shall lie given for a 
thorough study and preparation of each sepurate project. 

I will now outline the different schemes in the programme, discussing each of 
them briefly. 

I will commence with those proposals having reference to Egypt alone. 

No examination of the different measures possible for improving the water-supply of 
Egypt can lie complete, without taking into consideration those schemes projxised for this 
purpose by Sir William Willcocks ('). Then' are of such importance that I will give them 
precedence over all others. 

ii) Th.-i— (.n.|>.*s(l« linvi- Wii |>iil>li»h<-<l in n poni|ihM, fiititlwl "Tim A»wnn Kewvoir ami l«k<- M<i»ri»" hySm 
Wii.mam Wtixeot-Ks. K.r.M.C M.I.C.K., l^mU.ti, IWH. 
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They arc three in number : — 

(i - ) The raiding of the Aswan dam, t hereby increasing the storage «ipacity of the 
Nile reservoir. 

(ii) The utilization of the depression known as the Wady Rayan, for a secondary 
reservoir, to augment the summer supply of northern Egypt. 

(in) The remodelling of the Rosetta branc h of the Nile, so as to render it capable of 
serving as a Hood escape for the river. 

As regards numbers (i) and (ii). neither of these pro|K>sals. as it stands, can lie said 
to l)e absolutely novel. A dam at Aswan, raised to a height greater than that now 
suggested, was proposed by Sir W. Willcocks himself, in his original report upon the 
storage of Nile water (' ). Again, the idea of making use of the Wady Rayan as a reservoir 
is due to Mr. Cope Whitehouse, who, for years, urged this project upon the Government (*). 
The combination of the two schemes, making the one the complement of the other, as now 
proposed, is. however, an entirely novel idea. 



(i) THE RAISING OF THE ASWAN DAM. 

Sir William Willcoeks proposes to increase the height of this dam to such a level that 
the maximum water surface in the reservoir will lie raised bv six metres, i.e., from R.L. Klti, 
as at present, to K.L. 112, in the future ('h This, he calculates, will double the storage 
capacity of the reservoir, making it capable of containing 2 milliards of cubic metres of water. 

I will commence my remarks by saying that I have, hitherto, opposed the immediate 
execution of this work. For this attitude on inv part I shall afterwards give my reasons. 
For the present. I will only say that, if this project shall be considered as forming a portion 
of* a definite programme, and // // fie r.ve< uttt{ in luinjntntion irilh others that I wall name, 
under such conditions, I withdraw my op|K>sitioii, and recommend that it be carried out. I 
will further say that I consider it to In? a desirable project, and one that will render 
undoubted service to Egvpt. The scheme has this great advantage over all others, that it 
18 the one from which the earliest returns can l»e anticipated, mid the cost of construction 
cannot be considered as prohibitive. Use could lx? made, in Lower Egypt, of the extra 
water thus stored, in a comparatively Hhort s|»ace of time, without waiting until the necessary 
remodelling of the Upper Egypt basin system had been completed. 

I have made it a condition of withdrawing my opposition to this project, that it should 
Ite carried out in conjunction with other schemes. Tliese are two in number. The one is 
the improvement of the Upper Nile, so that an increased summer supply may Ik* brought 
down, thereby, to Egypt. The other is the provision of sufficient escape power for the 
river when in flood. * Roth these schemes are. to my mind, indispensable, and should the 
Egyptian Government decide to raise the dam. it should, also commit itself to the simultaneous 
execution of both these works. 

My reasons for having op]»osed the raising of the <lam. are as follows : — 

In the first plat*, — there was no special urgency. In the second pla<-e. — until the 
Nile reservoir works were completed, I saw no likelihood of any funds being available for 
the two projects abive mentioned. In the third place. — the filling of a reservoir of largely 
increase! ( capacity, without any provision for an extra supply of water in the river, would, 
in years of low discharge, have seriously affected navigation in the Nile, during the winter 
months. In the fourth place. — there was no existing means for escaping the flood water. 
The complete suppression of the basins in Upper Egypt would have increased the force of 
this objection. 

In the fifth place. — the raised dam would entail the further submersion of the 
monuments on the Phihe Island. 

As regards my first objection, I have already discussed this |>oiiit. and I am assuming, 
in my present remarks, that it is practically decided to undertake certain works in the near 
future. This assumption applies eunally to* the second of my objections. 

As regards numbers three and four, if the schemes 1 have proposed are undertaken 
simultaneously with the raising of the dam. both of these objections vanish. 

There then remains only the fifth and last, namely the tpiestion of the Phihe monuments. 
This I will discuss at some length, although I am well aware that in doing so, I am 
treading ii|s»n somewhat delicate ground. 

I) -IVrrnniul Irripitioit uml Flood 1'rotettiou of Kjtv]i|" 1'niro. 1WM. 
i»i ll.id. 

( A ) 111 r*ttlit s . th*' finui in h* ij;M n\ it |irr*» - tit t-omlitioii*. Hill In* mitt 4 ■ rnHri-*. W* t ould hold ti|» waU»r to-dnv. on thr 
dmii «► it *tai>d». and without :ii>v «•* |wiidrtiir<- »hutrvrr. to K.I.. lOT-ot'. or !•"» tnetrv* aUne thr nppmvrd minimum 
of H.I.. H«. 
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I ntil actual demonstration had l»een given, there was* no jiossible means of knowing 
what would lx> the effect of the water upon these .structures, or to what extent their stability 
might be endangered by the raising of the water-levels. Now that these temple* have l>een 
jMirtially submerged throughout one season, it is jxissible to draw some conclusions 
regarding these two points. Thanks to the thorough and skilful manner in which their 
foundations have been consolidated, there have been no signs of subsidence, and there appear 
to Ik? good grounds for the hope that none will occur in the future. Upon this point, 
valuable testimony has lieen given bv an authority Ixnond dispute. This authority is 
Monsieur Edouard Naville. the euiinent Egyptologist. He lias lately visited Philte, 
and on his return to Euro|ic, expressed his' opinion, in very favourable terms, in the 
columns of a well-known newspaper ('). I will quote a couple of sentences from Monsieur 
Naville's article. He says : — 

•'Quel chanjremont d'uveo Phile d'nutrefoi* ! On ne peut plus jjuore nppeler Io temple une mine;" 
"il para'it atissi quo n'imporle quelle construction clovOe tout recemment" 

And again : 

'*f>n pent memo so domander si. a certains e<rards, le temple ile Phile n'est | as aujourd'hui, dans" 
"dos eon.litions meilleures que la plupart des cditiW captions" 

It must be remembered that Monsieur Naville visited the temples after the water had 
subsided — also, that his opinion is the more important, l>ecnuse, as he says himself, he was 
one of those who, when the scheme was first proposed, j rotcsted most strongly against the 
submersion of these structures. 

We have the further testimony of Monsieur (j. Maspero. the Director 'Jeneral of the 
Antiquities Service in Egypt. He has carefully insjwted the ruins, this hist winter, and 
has expressed his opinion regarding their stability in a published pamphlet in favourable, 
although rather guarded, terms Monsieur Maspero says :— 

~Le* donnees on sont consolnntos et nous morttrent que les travaux cntrepri* pour j ennettre" 
"aux temples d'affronter l'opreuve «le l'«nii, n'on pus ete en vain. La premiere nnnee s'u>t l>ien passee," 
"et j'ospere que la seconde nnnee ne nous apportera pas <le tnecomptes." 

He also says : — 

u Le danger d'eeroulenient jiar uffoiiiiicmcut des eaux, parait i tre conjure, grace aux travaiix" 
"recent*, et le coiinint est sinon prosque mil, du inoins si faildo. dumnt la periode d'iminer!>ion, qu*on" 
"pent en consideror les effefs comma nc/jlitfanbles. " 

I think then that we may say. with some confidence, that the stability of these temples 
has, up to the present, not suffered from their submersion. 

There is, however, another question to be considered, namely, the effect of the water 
ii|»on the surface of the stone work. Jielow the water level, i.e., in the portion actually 
submerged, there apjiears to be no change in the conditions, and all authorities appear to 
be agreed, that, up to the height reached by the water, everything is as it was. Almve 
the water-line, however, things are different. All along this level, throughout the structures, 
there is a band of apparently saturated stone, from 0.(50 to 0.80 metres in height. The 
saturation is due to capillary attraction, ami. in this band, salts deleterious to the masonry 
have made their appearance. This is more particularly noticeable round, and on those 
portions where cement wan made use of in rejmiring the stone-work. 

All those who have inspected and rejKirted upon the monuments have drawn attention 
to this fact, which indeed is evident to anyone visiting the sj>ot. 

As regards the remedy for this evil, the general opinion appears to l>e, that the only 
one jxissible is to wash the stone- work thoroughly and carefully, as soon as the water has 
subsided, thus getting rid of the salts. These are reported as coming away easily. Whether 
this will effectually preserve the stone from decay, it is impossible to say. Monsieur 
Maspero considers that it will not be possible to decide this point in a less period of time 
than from four to five years. 

However this mav Ik*, the seat of possible damage apjiears to Ik* limited to this narrow 
band, situated just alvove the maximum level of the reservoir water. Below water, the 
salts do not make their appearance. The further raising of the water-surface then, would, 
apparently, have no other effect than to transfer the level of this salted Imnd, to a greater 
height above the floor of the temples than at present. I do not say that this is not an evil, 
but I contend that, as far as dammje to the strtntures is ronrerned, the additional height to 
which the water was raised, would' make no practical difference. I hope, moreover, that 
it will be found that the yearly washing off of ti e salts will prevent any real injury to the 

01 - Journal <1> tfeni>v.'. " t>rtTti.l*r th« 17th. M 

<») • t» | rotation «)<■ Phihf, | - i rfai.t 1 hivcr «ie 111 t H IVl* de 1908, " Cairo, 1904. 
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stone- work, ami that, with the aire that will lie given to tliem, these beautiful monument* 
muv be preserved for an indefinite period of time. 

From the artistic point of view, I regret that there is nothing to be said in extenuation 
of the proposed raising of the water- levels. The submersion of the temples, to a further 
height of six metres, will undoubtedly destroy much of their picturesqueness, and much 
of the beauty of the present laudsca|>e will be spoiled. No one can pretend that this wiU 
be otherwise and, unfortunately, this effect will be produced during the time when Philie 
is visited by many tourist*. That this should be so, must always be a matter for deep regret, 
but even such a consideration should not lie allowed to weigh against the Inmefits that would 
result to the Fellahin of Egypt from so large an increase in the storage ca{»eity of the 
Aswan reservoir. 

Reluctant, then, as I am to counsel any measure which may affect the beauty of this 
unique spot, I am convinced that the raising of the dam is an eventual necessity for Egypt, 
and one that must, some day, lie carried out. Consequently, I think it would l»e a mistake 
to jsistpone the work longer than is alisolutely necessary. If then sufficient funds can lie 
obtained, and if the other two schemes, proposed by me, can be taken in hand at the 
same time, I recommend that the Aswan dun shall hi raised, so as to store water in 
the reservoir to K. L. 112.0. 

The cost of this work should not exceed L.E.o()0,0U0, a sum which is little enough, in 
comparison to the value resulting to Egypt from another milliard of cubic metres of water. 

I come now to the second of Sir William Willcocks's proposals, i.e., the Wady Rayan. 



(ii)— THE WADY RAYAN. 

The present project differs very considerably from that submitted by Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, in 1894. In that gentleman's scheme,* the Aswan reservoir played no part, 
and the weir at Asyut had no existence. The Rayan depression was to be filled direct 
from the Nile, when the levels permitted, and the reservoir thus formed wh« to lie used 
to supplement the river discharge, at the tim^ of lowest volume. This schema had one 
great drawback. At the period when the demand for water would have been at its 
maximum — prior to the arrival of the annual flood, the levels of the groat lake would have 
fallen to such an extent, owing to the withdrawal of a large amount of water to feed the 
river, tluit the surface slope of the outlet canal would have been largely diminished and, 
consequently, the discharge into the Nile by this channel would have been proportionately 
reduced. L nless, then, the water of the rising flood overtook, and overlapped that issuing 
from the reservoir at the critical moment, there would, undoubtedly, have bonm a failure, 
possibly a disastrous one, of the water supply of Lower Egypt. 

Sir William Willcocks's scheme does not contain this defect. His idea is to make use 
of the Rayan reservoir as a complement to that at Aswan, utilizing the water of the former, 
during the early portion of the season, and supplementing it from the latter, when, owing 
to reduced head and slop.;, the discharge in the outlet canal began to fail. 

1 cannot do better than quote his own words, which describe his proposal very 
graphically : — 

"When the Assiian dam will have been raised, we shall hi- standing on the threshold of what it" 
"will !»;• able to do. The projected Wady Rayan reservoir, or the modern Luk • Morris, will Ih> w«dl" 
"able to supply the two remaining milliards of cubic metres of water when working in comunction with" 
"the Assouan Heservoir. The great weakness of this projected hike has lain in the fact that In/ itself' it" 
'Van give u plentiful discharge in April and May. less in June, and very little in July, and it was for" 
"this reason that in my report of lM'.H to lhe Egyptian Government I hud reluctantly to recommend" 
"that it he not carried out. Hut when the Assouan It 'servoir is capable of supplying two milliards of" 
"cubic metres of water it will be po.-sible to utilise the Mu>ri> lake to its utmost capacity. The" 
"Assouan Iteservoir, being high aliove the level of the Nil \ can jrive its supply at the beginning or" 
"end of the summer: it can give it slowly or with a rush; while lhe projected Lake Mirris, being" 
"directly in communication with the Nile, ami only slightly above low Nile level, its discharge would" 
"depend entirely on the difference of level lietwc n' it and the Nile, and consei|iiently as the summer" 
"advanced il would gradually fall and would not be able to give at the end of the summer a nuarter" 
"of the discharge it could give at the In-ginning." 

"But let us imagine that the reservoir and the lake are both completed and full of water, and that" 
"it is the first of April, l^ake M.eris will b» opened on to the Nile and give all the water needed in" 
"that month, while the Assouan lt-sorvoir will b > maintained at its full level. In May, Liko Ma?rii»" 
"will give ne tIv the whole supply and the re ervoir will give a little. In June the lake will give" 
"little and the reservoir much ; while in July tho lake will give practically nothing' and the reservoir" 
"tlie whole supply. Working together in this harmonious manner, the reservoir and the lake, which are" 
"the true complements of eieh other, will easily provide the whole of the watyr nee led for Egypt (')." 

(') -Tins A..1MH Rrtervoirnrid Ijike M-frix,'' Ix>n<i»», Wot. |«ik*» 10 and 11. 
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I have no hesitation in saying that the scheme, as thus presented, is a most attractive 
one. and one that, if feasible, appears to solve the problem of the best method of increasing 
the water supply of Egypt. 

Further consideration, however, has convinced me that the question is not quite so 
simple as, at first sight, it may seem to be, and that there are several |>oints connected with 
it, that will require much consideration, before it can lie recommended as the best of all 
means for attaining the desired end. At the end of this note, I have appended another, 
written by Mr. Webb, Tns|n*-tor General of Irrigation in Upper Egypt, and containing a 
summary criticism of the proposal, together with an approximate estimate of the cost of 
this work. I may sav that I have repeatedly discussed this schema with him and with 
Mr. Verschoyle, the tnsjiector General of Irrigation for Lower Egypt, and that we are 
agreed upon all points regarding it. 

Before going any further, I should draw attention to the fact, that the figures in Mr. 
Webb's note, showing the amount of water available in the river during winter, differ from 
those upon which Sir William Willcocks luis based his calculations. This difference is due 
to the amount which I have reserved for irrigation in the eastern Soudan. A reference to 
the chapter of my report, upon the utilization of the Nile supply, will show that I propose 
to withdraw 200 metres mljes per second from the river, during the winter months, for 
the above purpose, and will explain my reasons for so doing. I hold strongly that such a 
withdrawal should l>e made, even were no measures for increasing the Nile supply at 
Khartoum likely to l>e undertaken. Sir William Willcocks, when he wrote his article, was, 
of course, unaware of this proposal of mine, and naturally estimated for the entire winter 
discharge of the Nile r .aching Aswan, undiminished, as at present. 

It will lie seen that this deduction materially affects his project. 

Mr. Webb, in his attached note, discusses the two alternative projtosals made by 
Sir William Willcoc ks, and, making use of Mr. Verschoyle 1 * figures regarding the discharges, 
he shows that, as regards the smaller project ( '), if the deduction be ma le for the Soudan, 
the Kayan reservoir could not be. filled by means of the Jiahr Yusuf, during the winter 
months, in a year of minimum supply. He also shows that even in a mean vear this 
would l>e very difficult, and would seriously affect navigation in the Nile during the period 
of filling. Moreover, he points out that in order to supply the Yusufi Canal it would l»e 
necessary to put a head ot 4*5 metres upon the Asyut Barrage. This would entail the 
construction of a subsidiary weir, downstream of the work, similar to those recently con- 
structed at the Delta Barrage. It would further necessitate considerable remodelling m Iwth 
the Bahr Yusuf and the upper reach of the Ibrahimieh canal, in order to permit of the 
necessary supply lieing passed down in a bad year. In order then to render the smaller 
project feasible, it would be necessary either to increase the supply passing Aswan during 
the winter, or to abandon altogether "the idea of benefiting the Blue Nile Provinces. 

As regards the second, or larger project (*), Mr. \\ ebb proves that the scheme is a 
]M»ssible one, as the reservoir could Is? filled, yearly, by the Hood water. Even in very low 
Hoods like those of 18J)1> and 1002 this would have lieen possible, prodded that the inlet 
canal were made of sufficient large section. 

This last is the important point ami, unless the feeder canal be made of sufficient 
dimensions, it would be impossible to fill the reservoir to the required height in Hood, in 
years of low level. It is here that the main difference of opinions lies between Sir William 
Willcocks, on the one hand, and Messrs. Webb and Verschoyle, on the other. 

The former, in his note, gives the approximate dimensions of his feeder and outlet 
canals, and liases his estimates thereupon. Mr. Webb and Mr. Verschoyle do not consider 
these dimensions as, in any way. sufficient, and I agree with them on this point. The 
consequence is that Mr. Webb's estimate shows a very large increase in the cubes of 
work that would, in his opinion, lie required to lie executed ('). He has also increased the 
rates to be paid for the work, basing his calculations iqion his experience in Upper Egypt. 

The result is, that his estimate arrives at a total of L.E. 5,700,000, or L.E. 3,100,000 
above the figure given by Sir William Willcocks. I confess that I find it difficult to 
understand how the latter gentleman arrives at such a low estimate of the required ex- 
penditure. In the original project, submitted to the Government in 1894, the meml»ersof the 
Technical Commission ('), accepted an estimate of L.E. 3,707,880, as representing the cost 
of this work This estimate was for one single canal, which was to act both as a feeder 

(') This tmiject In fur a reservoir to bold 2 milliard* of cubit: metres of water, with a single canal for Ailing mid discharg- 
iiiK. It Is to be nupplied during the winter montha from the Yusuti Canul The estimated cost of thin project i» L.K. 2,00X1.0(10. 

(•( This is for a reservoir capable of storing S milliards of ctihir rn<-«r.-* of water, with separate inlet and outlet canals, to be 
filled direct from the Nile. This project is estimated to cost L.K. l.iitsi.issi. 

(") Both estimates an- of course approximations, but, as they are both based upon similar data, thry can be compared one 
with another. 

(«) Sir Heujamiii Baker, K.C.B., Mr. Auguste Bouli and Signor Torriceli. 

(') "Reimrt of the Technical Commission on the Nile Reservoir" Cairo, April 10th. 1«W. Chapter I. page 8, article 22. 
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and an outlet. Sir William Willcocks' s project is for two canals, one for feeding the 
reservoir, and the other discharging from it. These unite at a given point, it is true, but 
the total length of channel, over that of the original project, is very considerably increased. 
Taking into account this fact ami the increased section of channel required, if the reservoir 
is to l>e filled yearly during Hood, I consider that Mr. Webb's cubes of excavation very 
fairly represent the reality. 

"As regards the rates' allowed for work, there is again a difference of opinion. Mr. Webb 
lias based his rates upon the experience of much recent work in Ijpper Egypt. Even 
supposing thnt the earthwork, could be done for 3 l'.E., instead of 5 P.E., per cubic metre, 
it would only mean a reduction of some L.E. 500,000 in the total, which would still show 
a large excess over that given by Sir William Willeoeks's figures. 

There is yet another difference lietwecn the two estimates, namely, as to the time 
required to fill the reservoir. Mr. Webb holds by the time calculated in the original 
estimate, viz, seven years, while Sir William Willcocks considers that this period might be 
reduced to four years. This point is one of comparatively minor importance, as, if the 
scheme could Ik; recommended on other grounds, a delay of three years, at the commence- 
ment, should not In? allowed to affect its execution. 

There remains, however, one other |x>int for consideration which is, perhaps, the most 
important of all ; I mean, the uncertainty which must prevail as to whether, when the 
reservoir is full, the high waterdevel maintained in the lake will not gradually cause 
infiltration through the ridge, which separates the Wadi Uayan from the Fayoum, and cause 
serious damage to the cultivated land of the latter province/ 

About this there mav 1m; many opinions, but there am l>e no absolute certainty. Roams 
of paper might be covered with arguments upon one side or the other, but the fact must 
remain that, until the reservoir has l>een actually filled and, possibly, until it has l»eeu filled 
for several years in succession, no one can state definitely that infiltration will, or will not 
result. In order then to arrive at any certainty regarding this question, it will be necessary 
to complete the work and await the result." As this experiment would cost, at least, 
L.E.5,000,000, it cannot Ik* classed as other than an expensive one. 

That there are differences of opinions I will show. Sir William Willcocks, in his recent 
article, states definitely that there will Ik* no infiltration. His words are. " unfortunately 
no water will leak into it." i.e., into the Gharak. He liases his opinion, largely, upon the 
fact that, when the old Lake Moeris was full of water, there was no question of leakage in 
the reverse direction, i.e., in the Wadi Kayan from the Fayoum. I must leave it to 
geologists to suite whether this last assertion is capable of definite proof ('). 

On the other hand, Sir Benjamin Baker, and his colleagues, on the Technical Commission, 
expressed a fear that infiltration might result. The following are the words that they used : — 

"The ( 'otiiinissioti is of opinion that the tilling of tin* ilttju* -ssion hctwe:>n tin* levels of — 12.lO mid" 
" + 27.(K), while the Fayoum Province lies hetwoen -«-2">.0l) and — 12.00, might, cause tin- formation of" 
"springs and marshes in tlm low lands of tin- Kayoum. These springs would necessitate tin; construction" 
"of special drainage works to minimize the damage to the cultivated lands. Th- loss from infiltration" 
"would delay the time of tilling the reservoir and also redan; the am unit of water available annually'" 
"for irrigation. The t'ommis»ion cannot calculate with exactitude the extent of these loss >s. ft" 
"thinks that they will he at tirst coitsiderahlc and diminish annually owing to the silting up of the" 
"smaller springs hy the muddy wator of the Nile H >o I. hut if there are considerahh' fissures las" 
"ap|>ears prohahle ),' they will never he diminished *' (-). 

And in conclusion they say : 

"The < 'ommissioii cannot advise the tiovernment to transform the Wadi Ituvun into a reservoir," 
"as it might he a source of danger for the Favoum Province, if serious infiltrations and springs were" 
"to Is- formed" (»). 

Upon the above, the metnliers of the Commission were unanimous. 

These are weighty words, as coining from men of the reputation of the three com- 
missioners, and, in the face of them, any one. I think, would hesitate to recommend this 
project to the Government, until, at any' rate, this matter has lieeii more fully studied ( 4 ). 



(') IWt-ssnrO. S.liw. iufurth, in a not- |.uMMi".| in the • IJ |H.rt n|> <n I'-r-rini.iI lrri*itt"ti »wl VU-»i l*rs>t— tion for 
KifV|.U" A|>|>ei><lix XIII. Rival hi* opinion th»t Ihr Itavan Iteitervoir will • u |. .rtinn of it* wat>r«. owinir to siiliU rnui.wi 
,l.'fis <»r n.smiri'f in the lx)tl<>in of On: ilrpn-iuiun. 

I 'l Ili-port of «h.- tVt tuii.Ttl Cmmlssiot. 1.11 th« Nile h.-servoir.' Cl. ipti-r I, Arti.-le IS, |* K e 7. C«tr». 1H91. 

("I I (ml. Arliilr 27. 10. 

(•) Th«' u«-ni-r:il levvln of the Favoum arv n» follow* :— 
At I-.I1.01 = 24-0(1. 
At >!• oi.iet KI-r'iiYoum a=2oi»> 
At l^ike Oiinin as -U'O". 
U>wi-«l (mint ut Knuah = o-0O. 

A contour of 17-<«> .•.>ni|iri«-« 11 tcivnt |«.rtion of th.- Kimun. 
A MHitour of 10-IPO«ll,.». tli. miiu<< in tin; (ilmrak. 

The wuti-r in thr Knvan l«*in when ju>-t fill«l. in flood, would kUiikI ul.ott SH'Wt or berh*|m »MI0. 
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A "lance at the map of the locality will show, that, while a ridge of about a kilometre 
in width sejKirates the Wadi Kayan from the Ghanik depression, in the Fayoum, another 
ridge, some four kilometres in width, separates the Gharak from the rest of the Fayoum. 

I find it difficult to believe that, even with the great difference in the levels, the 
infiltration water could ever pas* through the second and wider ridge, even supposing 
it to be possible that the Gharak might lie flooded. Sir William Willcocks says, that if this 
last were to occur, then the water might l>e puiniied out, and made use of in the Nczleh canal. 
So perhaps it might, but. in the meantime, the reservoir would l>e losing water, during the 
winter months, by the amount of this leakage, together with that lost by evajwration, and it 
would probably be found necessary to make good this loss by means of the Yusufi canal. 
This brings us back to the old question, ami the objections made to the smaller project. 

Taking everything into consideration, all points to the conclusion that a thorough 
geological examination of the locality, with perhaps a line of shaft** sunk through the 
strata, will be necessary, in addition to a detailed study of the dimensions to be given to 
the inlet and outlet canals. Until this is done, it is inqxissihlc to say more than, that, 
although the project, as I have said, is, at first sight, a most attractive one, it contains 
great element-* of uncertainty, and that, at best, it will lie an experiment— certainly a costly 
one. It is moreover jiossible that the doubt** as regards future damage to the Fayoum 
can never be solved until the money has been spent and the project been completed. 
Until, then, fuller information is available, it is advisable to re-serve judgment upon this 
scheme. Meanwhile I consider that, under any circumstances, tlu> project for improving 
the Bahr-cl-Gebel should be given preference over that of the Wadi Kayan, as I maintain 
that, if the Aswan dam is to Ik; raised, measures must be taken to increase the water supply 
iMissing Aswan. If this is admitted, it will, to my mind, be wiser, and more advantageous 
in the end, to undertake the work upon a scale sufficiently large to secure, not only 
for Egypt, but for the entire Nile valley north of Khartoum, the benefit* which such an 
increased water supply would give. 

Even allowing that the cost of the improvement of the Upper Nile will be greater than 
that of the Rayau scheme, I should still recommend the former, in preference to the latter. 
Firstly, because it will render service to a much greater area than will the Wadi Kayan. 
Secondly, lieciiuse it is necessary, in any case, if the Aswan dam is to be raised, to take 
measures to increase the river supply to a certain extent. Thirdly and lastly, because there 
is no risk or uncertainty attendant upon it. when completed. 

The Wadi Kayan scheme may then, 1 think, lie given a place secondary to this other. 
When, at some future time, the question of reclaiming the lakes in the northern Delta, 
shall, a-* it surely will, become a pressing one, — then the Kayan project will probably prove 
to be the best means of securing the increased supply. 

Kefore leaving the question of the Wadi Rayan, I should say a few words regarding its 
value ius a possible flood escape for the Nile. In many respects, this depression would 
constitute an ideal receptacle for such a purjKise, but, as Mr. Webb points out, the section of 
the inlet canal, to be of any resd use in reducing the height of the flood, would require to 
lie even larger than that which would be required merely to fill the reservoir. 

The late Colonel J.C. Ross, formerly Ins|iector General of Irrigation in Egypt, stated 
as his opinion, that in any calculations for the size of the Nile flood escajw channel, the 
minimum discharge to be allowed for, should be 100,000,000 metres cube |ierdiem. 

Such a discharge would necessitate a canal of very large section. Any such work 
would involve a very heavy expenditure, which would only lie warranted, were no other 
means of providing for the csea|>e of the flood water possible. 

Other means do exist, and this brings me to the third and last proposal. 

(in)— THE K OS ETTA BRANCH OF THE NILE. 

Sir William Willcocks, in his recent paper, urges that lioth branches of the river 
should lie put into such order that the danger from a flood passing down would be largely 
diminished. He further projx>ses that the section of the Kosetta branch shall be brought 
to a uniform width, bv means of spurs, and the Imnks thrown back, where necessary, so 
that this channel shall be abL> to carry a much larger discharge, without danger to the 
country, than is at present possible, fie would then, in flood, regulate upon the Damietta 
barrage, treating this branch, as he says, like a large canal, and turning the surplus water 
down the improved Rosetta branch. 

The question of regulating upon the Barrage on the Damietta braneh, in a dangerous 
flood, is one tliat lias long been recognised by us all as a necessity in exceptional cases. 
All that would however be necessary, with regard to this channel, would lie to so regulate 
it that the discharge passing down' did not exceed that of a normal flood. This it could 
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certainly stand, as at present, without any serious risk of danger to the country from a 
breach in the lwnks, more es|*>cially if a sufficient sum were s|>ent in strengthening them 
and in improving the training works. 

As regards the Kosetta branch, if it is to act as a flood escape, and I agree with Sir 
William W illeocks in advising that it should made to do ho, then, as lie says, it must be 
put in thorough order, and remodelled throughout its length. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the danger to northern Egypt during those times when 
the flood jMisting the Delta Barrage assumes exceptional proportions. The question is 
a most important one. Many years have elapsed since a dangerous flood has occurred, 
and few of the officers, now in the Irrigation De|wrtment, have witnessed one. Another 
high Hood is certain to arrive, and will probably come sooner tlian later, as all experience 
shows tliat the periods of time Ix-tween dangerous floods do not comprise a large number 
of years. The damage tliat a breach in the bank would cause is incalculably greater now 
•than it would have been 20. or even 1"» years ago. The improvement in, and the extension 
of, cultivation, the increase of population, and the rise in the value of the land all make 
this a certainty. I recommend then that a sum of money be devoted to the improvement 
of both branches of the river, north of the Barrage, — particularly with the object of so 
improving the Kosetta branch that it can carry off the surplus water of a dangerous flood 
without risk to the country. 

Sir William Willcocks estimates the cost of these works at L.E.900,000. If an 
efficient flood esca|>e can l>e secured for this sum, the result will have lieen cheaply 
attained. 

It will lie seen from the foregoing that I recommend the raising of the Aswan dam and 
the improvement of the Kosetta branch. I do not recommend the present utilization of the 
Wadi Kayan as a storage reservoir, for the reasons that I have given in the preceding |*age. 

I further urge, in addition to the two projects mentioned, that the improvement of the 
Bahr-el-( rebel should l>e put in hand, and that the water supply of the Nile reaching 
Egypt in winter and in summer, should be increased by one or other of the methods that 
I have suggested in my rejiort. 

These three works form a portion of the general programme, but not by any means 
the whole of it. An increased water supply, sufficient for the entire want* of Egypt, will 
entail the construction of an extensive system of supplementary works, in the shape of 
canals and drains, in order that the U-nents to l>e derived from the extra water, may be fully 
secured. Such works will necessitate a very heavy exjjenditure. This need not be imme- 
diate, but mav Ik; distributed over a series of years. It must, however, sexmer or later be 
faced, as. until these works are completed, the full results to be anticipated cannot l>e 
realised. It is as well therefore that the Egyptian 'iovernment should understand that 
bv taking the first step, i.e., by raising the Aswan dam. it is committing itself to a programme 
which will eventually entail the expenditure of a very considerable capital. 

In Uniier Egypt, l>etween Asyut and Kena, there are some 7.*>0,000 acres of basin land 
which will be converted to perennial irrigation. 

The ex|Hiriencc of similar work in Middle Egypt has proved that such conversion 
cannot be carried out at a less cost than L.E.4 j>er acre, and, if any great distributary canals 
have to Ik? constructed or remodelled, this figure will certainly be largely exceeded ('). 

In order to raise the watcrdevel in the river, a Ijorrage, similar in type to that at Asvut, 
will have to l>e constructed, between the two places. In order to avoid the necessity of 
having long, parallel main canals, it will probably l>e found more economical, and certainly 
more effectual, to build two of these barrages. Taking into account the conditions of 
the river, the levels, and the fac t that subsidiary weirs will prolmbly l>e necessitated, 
such works could hardly be constructed at a much less cost than L.E.I, 000.000 each. 

The estimate would consequently stand thus : — 

Two weir* L.E.2,0HO,(X)O 

Conversion of 7.1* ),< M K» acres at L.E. 4 .. :t,OUUHlO 

Total L.E.. r >.(XI0.0IK> 

Again, in order to make full use of the increased supply in Lower Egypt, a consi- 
derable amount of canal remodelling and extension, with the construction of new drains, 
will be necessitated. It is difficult, without fuller detail than I have at present got, to 
estimate what the total cost of such works would amount to. If I put it at L.E. 1, 000,000, 
I shall probably not l>e giving too high a figure. 

Lastly, in order to complete the conversion works in Middle Egypt, connected with the 
existing reservoir at Aswan, a further expenditure of aUmt L.E. 1,000,000 will be required 
in the course of the next two or three years. . 

(■) In Middlr K(T\ pt. if thr c»t of I he widenine of the Ibnihiiuich <*ihi1 \f addrtl t« that of the c-ohvemion of the twin*, 
the rate of e*|«.Miditiir»M>v«T thr rutin- unit »onvrrt«'<i, work* out to L, K.7 |>er fettdan. 
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This last sum forms a portion of, what may be called, the existing programme, to 
which the Government is already, so to sjieak, committed. 1 mention it, as it forma a large 
item in the future expenditure, but, as in my comparison of expenditure with possible 
returns I do not take into account the revenue to l>e obtained from the area converted in 
Middle Egypt, I omit this sum from the comparative table as well. 

Turning to the Soudan, the money that may be spent it tliat region, upon development, 
is practically unlimited. I have, in my report, attempted to briefly describe the different 
projects which deserve study. As it woidd be manifestly iinjxwsible and certainly 
inadvisable, to embark upon them all, or even on the majority of them, in any eom- 
|iorat.ively short period of time, it only remains for me to select from among them those 
which I think the most desirable to first carry out. As regards the estimates for these 
works, I can only repeat what I wrote at "the commencement of this note, namely, that 
the figures given must not be considered as being anything but approximations and, although 
I have allowed a very large margin for the unforeseen in each case, I can, in no way, 
guarantee that the actual expenditure will not exceed my present estimate. 

The following arc those works in the Soudan, which deserve special attention. Of 
these, the first and last will be undertaken more in the interests of Egypt than of the 
Soudan, except a* regards the Nile valley, north of Khartoum. The others are designed 
for the benefit of the Soudan alone. 

( 1 ) The remodelling of the Bahr-el-Gebel. 

(2) The construction of a liarrage, in the Blue Nile. 

3) A canal system for the Ghezireh in connection with this liarrage. 

4) The regulation of the River Gash. 

(oj The construction of a storage reservoir somewhere in Soudan territory, south of 
Rosaires. 

(6) The regulation of the Victoria and Albert Likes. 
I will very briefly discuss the probable cost of each work. 

No. 1. There arc two alternative proposals for this. The one, is to construct an 
entirely new channel for the Nile, between Bor and the Solwit ; the other, to improve the 
Bahr-el-Zaruf, rendering it capable of carrying the extra supply. 

As regards the first of these, the cost of such a work will undoubtedly be very heavy'. 
I have given my opinion that such a channel, if constructed at all, should eventually be 
made large enough to carry a discharge of 1000 metres cube per second. For many years 
to come, however, and, in fact, until the regulation of the lakes is taken in hand, a channel, 
large enough to carry 700 metres cube per second, will meet all requirements. My present 
estimate is consequently for a work of such dimensions. It would not be difficult to 
afterwards enlarge it. As it will, at the same time, be the navigable line, it will be 
necessary to keep the velocity of the current within manageable limits. I have allowed 
for a maximum velocity of 2-0 metres j>er second ('). The section necessary to pass this 
discharge will entail a total cube of earthwork, amounting to some 1 19,000,000 metre's. 

This work would all be executed by machinery and, as the cube is enormous, it would 
probably be possible to find contractors to execute it at a rate not higher than that paid for 
dredging in Upper Egypt, viz., 3.7 piastres per metre cul>e. 

The total cost of excavation would thus Ix 1 L.E.4,40O,O0O. 

The regulating works would probably cost another L.E.I, 000,000, bringing up the total 
cost to, in round numbers, L.E.5 T o00,000'( s ). 

The cost of the alternative project, viz., of the Bahr-el-Zaraf, is much less than the 
above, »us the cuIxjs of earthwork are much less. The total for this work, allowing for the 
same velocity, and for the existing river channel, only amounts to some 85,000,000 of 
metres cuIkjs. 

This at ."{.7 piastres the metre cube would lie »• jiiivalont to an expenditure of b.E. ."M 45,000 
Allowing for die lieail relator 200.000 

Total L.E. .•5,H4.'»,000 

or say L.E.3,400,000. 

This is considerably less than the cost of the larger project, and yet, the advantages 
of the latter, if successfully carried out, are so incomparably greater than" those to be derived 

{'} Considering how small the amount of navigation i* ever likelr to lw in this reach of the river, (ul i>r»n«iit ther* are two 
nUnrn.-rw a mouth each wayX I do not think it necessary to reduce the velocity below thin liirurr, which !* only equivalent to 
7 2 kilometre*, or 4 •5 mile* per hour. In Hood, tho velocity of tin- Nile in fur irrrsitcr thnn thin. 

In the Blue Nik*, it in a* much a* H metre* per neomd. aid! yet navigation »unVn> no inconvenience. 

(*) It might fNHtalMv !»■ found advantageous on the m'tire of economy, to dejign the new channel to carry 400 metre* 
cuhr |M?r wcond only, allowing ihe bnhuicp., I.e., 300 metre* cube per *eoond to pnrni down the Huhr-el-Uehet ii» at preaent. 
Thin would reduce the com of the work to under L. E.3.000,000. Thin project would not he a* perfec t a one a* the other, 
imiemuch m a portion of the summer supply would rtill piM through the awaiupa. It i*, however, worth Ktudy. 
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from the smaller one, that, I should unhesitatingly advise it* execution, if the required £ undu 
could Ik- provided. The detailed surveys and levels will, however, doubtless largely alter 
the above figures in both instances. 

Project No. - is for the construction of a barrage in the Blue Nile, on the tvj>e of the 
Asyut weir. Such a work would almost certainly, taking into account the difficulties of 
labour and building materials, cost L.K. 1,000,000. 

For the canal system in project No. 3, 1 have allowed a figure of L.E.2,<>OO,O0O. 
Doubtless a great dead could be done for this expenditure, but how much, without any 
knowledge of the levels of the country, it is quite impossible to saw 

The next proposal on the list is' No. 4, the control of the River Gash. Here attain, I 
am met by the same difficulty, viz., absolute ignorance of the levels. I have put down a 
sum of L.E..">00.000 for this work, but this is a mere speculation. 

The next project for consideration is No. o, i.e., a |>ossible storage reservoir at or near 
Hosaires. It is imiiossihlc to give any figures of even moderate accuracy as to the co»t of 
such a work. All that 1 can say is, that it certainly should not exceed the cost of the 
Aswan dam, i.e., L.E.2,200,000 and might, I hope, lie executed for a very much lews figure. 

The last project is No. (j, viz., the regulation of the Victoria and Allie'rt lakes. I cannot 
think that, even allowing for the remoteness of the locality, such works would cost more 
than L.E. 1,000,000 each, or L.E.2,000,000 for the two. 

The total expenditure in the Soudan would consequently, using the al>ove figures, 
anutunt to one of the following, according to which estimate for the Bahr-el-Gel>el were 
made use of. 

Kmimatk So. I. I. K. Estimate So. II. 

I..K. 

Bahr cMicM ;V»UMHI0 :t,404),(HH> 

Reservoir at Rosaires, sav 2,(XtO,(XXl 2,0011,(10(1 

Harrnj.'!' in Blue Nile 1.<HX1.(XXI 1,<XX1,(XX> 

(ihezireh canal system 2,<XXI.(XXI :>,(KX>,IXXI 

Gash project ."ilK»JKN» "»(X>,(XX) 

Regulation of lakes 2.(XM 1,1X10 2,»KWt,<WH > 

Totals 13,(XXI,(XXI lO.'.XXI.IXXl 

If to the above be added, the extienditure estimated for Egypt, viz : 

Raising the Aswan dam L.E. /HX>,0O0 

Remodelling the Ro-i lta antl Dumietta Branches „ 1HKI,(XK> 

Conversion of Upper Ejrypt Iwisins „ f»,IXXl,(XX> 

Two Itarnijres between Asyut and Kena „ 2.(XX),(XX1 

Total L.E - K,4(Xi,(XX) ( l > 

The totals thus liecome : 

Estimate So. I. Kstimatk No. II. 

Soudan L.E. U.IXXI.IXX) L.E. 10,1)00,0(10 

Ejrypt H,400.o<>0 S,400,000 

Total L.E. 21,4(X).(XX) L.E. l'.i,:t(X»,lXXJ 

Both of these arc very large figures indeed. There could of course be no question of 
carrying out such a programme in any very short space of time. In fact, even if the 
money were available, it is scarcely possible that these works could be executed under a 
period of 10 to lo years, under the most favourable circumstances. 

The time is not ready for many of them either. If I were asked to point out thotse 
which I consider the most urgent and which could probably be carried out in a comjiaratively 
short period. I should select the following : 

L.K. 

(It The raising of the Aswan dam .•VUO.OtXI 

(2) The remodelling of the Rom'Oii and Damietta branches... 1X10,0(10 

CD „ Bahr el-fiel>el 5,. r sKl,(XXI 

\i) A ]x>rtion of the Lower Efrvpt canal svstem ")(X1,<XX1 

lf>) ,. „ ,. f'.PI"T « n „ 2,')<Xl,(XXt 

(•>) One weir in the Nile hetween Asyut and Kena l,(XXi,(XXt 

(7l A weir in the Bine Nile 1,IXX>,IXX> 

f*> A portion of the Ghczireh canal system . r KX>.(XXt 

il*) The ({ii«h project JiW.OOO 

Total 12,S«XVXX) 

If in No. l\ the smaller project were to be selected, this estimate would be reduced 
by L.E. 2,100,000, and would amount to L.E. 10,800,000 («). 

(») Tin- «!k|K-tnlitnt>' of L.K. I .MUM*" f»r Hi'' rompMion of tin- tunretvinn <>' the Mittcllf Kn>pt Im»(h», i» Hot iiirludfil 
ill tlii* total, tif it tit'loiipt- to :i ilitlinht |.ro|rraimur. 

(Z) Tin- only rtiill) urii.nt work-, to my tniii.t, ire K"». I, 2 and ». Thr-no involve mi exprwlitntc of I..K.fi,900,fJ00. 
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The remaining works, in the list, amounting to a figure of L.E. 8,500,000, could be 
carried out after the completion of the first portion of the programme. 

It now only remains to consider what returns might fairly be expected from the alx>ve 
expenditure. This is not easy to calculate, more especially as far as the Soudan is concerned. 
It is impossible to say how soon the revenue can be expected to reach its maximum. As, 
however, in this note, I am dealing with eventual exjicnditure, I can onlv do the same with 
eventual returns. When they will be realised, no one can tell. In "Upper Egypt, the 
converted basin lands will naturally pav the extra tax, decided upon for land under similar 
conditions in Middle Egypt, viz., 50 P.E. per acre. South of Kena, where irrigation will 
be entirely done by pumps, this tax will U; reduced to SO P.E. per acre. 

In Lower Egypt, there seems to be no reason whv, if good drainage is effected, the 
reclaimed lauds should not eventually pay a tax of 100 P.E. per acre, though it is probable 
that, for many years to come, this tax will not exceed 50 P.E. per acre. The same remark 
applies to lands in the Soudan, although here the time taken to reacli the maximum tax 
will be very much longer ('). 

The approximate annual returns in the shape of revenue from taxation, may thus Ihj 
set down as follows : 

Up jit >■ K/>/i>t. 

Basin land converted, — 7SV*W acres at . r H» P.E L.E. 37">,«M) 

Land irrigated l>y pumps— 10 l,lK)i) „ „ 3il „ lin.OOO 



Loner EiiyjA. 

Land hroujdit under cultivation — KlXl,0l)n acres at loo l'.E „ XHO.OOO 

7'hr Soiulitii. 



L.E. 1 ,*»'>,< x io 



Ghezireh lands *av 70l>,OIMI acres at "/> T.K. L.E. .'i'jO/lOO 

Iiitnds on the Gash. ,', li.MMMK) „ „ 50 „ .. ."»tl,O0O 

Lmd in the Nile vallev, North of Khartoum, 2IHMHHI „ „ '*) „ „ 10il,OlMt 

,. r»tN),tKN» 

(imnd Total L.E. 1,70:>,OIK> 

Or about 8 per cent upon the csipital expenditure, according to the larger estimate. 

In this, no account has baen taken of the aale of the lauds thus brought into cultivation. 
Both in Lower Egypt and in the Soudan, the area would be considerable. Further, the 
increase in the Railway aud Customs receipts to the Government would naturally be very 
large. 

\Y. E. G AUSTIN. 

March 24th, 

(') In my ••"limat- I h:»vi- only taken On- umiltir flifiire. 
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Supplement to Appendix I. 



NOTE ON THE PROPOSED WADI RAYAN RESERVOIR 
By A. L. Webb, C.M.G. 
Inspector General of Irrigation in Upper -Egypt. 



The completion of the Aswan Dam has revived the very attractive project of utilizing 
the Wadi Rayan as a storage reservoir for supplementing the summer supply of Lower 
Egypt, and Sir W. Willcocks has lately brought prominently to the public notice how, by 
working it in conjunction with a raised Aswan Dam, the wants of the whole of Lower 
Egypt can be met. The Wadi Rayan Reservoir was amongst the projects submitted to 
tin* Technical Commission in 1894 : it has been so thoroughly examined and described in 
the different reports on reservoirs, that it is only necessary to state that it was rejected on 
account of its excessive cost, and because it could only be of use to Lower Egypt. 

Now that the Aswan Reservoir and Asyut Barrage have been completed, conditions 
have changed, and it is necessary to briefly examine the projiosals put forward by Sir 
W. Willcocks. 

There are two projects viz : — 

a A reservoir to hold 2 milliards of cubic metres with a single canal for filling and 
discharging, estimated to cost L.E. 2,000,000. 

b A reservoir to hold 3 milliards of cubic metres with separate inlet and outlet 
canals, estimated to cost L.E. 2,600,000. 

Omitting for the present any consideration of the accuracy of the estimated cost, the 
|H»sibility of the two projects will be briefly examined. 

Project A. 

Single feeder canal to fill the Reservoir and afterwards to be used as outlet canal : 
after the Reservoir is full, the Bahr Yusuf is to be utilized for providing the supply of a 
mean discharge of 230 cubic metres per second from the 15th October to end of February. 

Mr. Verechovle, Inspector General of Irrigation Lower Egypt, has supplied the following 
statements regarding the supply available for filling the Wadi Rayan by means of the 
Biihr Yusuf. 



MEAN AND MINIMUM RIVER DISCHARGES AT ASWAN 





Meas hibciiahuk 


Ml.MMlM IMHCRAHOK 


Month 










K« )rini)ii>K nl month 


Ku.l nf month 


Ik'grinnihft of niuntli 


Hud of month 




7.400 


4,65o 


5,100 


3.100 




4,650 


2,7011 


3,100 


1,880 




2.70(1 


1.880 


1.NX0 


1,390 




1,880 


1.3!H> 


i,:w> 


930 




1,390 


[WO 


•»:5o 


610 



QUANTITY OF WATER TO BE WITHDRAWN FROM THE RIVER 



Locality 


October 


NovemU'r 


Decerning 


January 


February 




200 


200 


2n0 


200 


200 


A<>wan Reservoir 


:wo 


250 


200 


150 


100 




500 


500 


4 If, 


170 


277 




IX 10 


901 1 


750 


305 


*j0J> 




1,900 


1,850 


1,566 


825 


1,082 
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C'oii)|iaring these two above statements it will be seen that in a mean year no water 
-would la; available after 20th February and in a minimum year after the end of Januarv. 

It would, therefore, be difficult to obtain sufficient water to fill the Wadi Rayan' in 
ordinary years, and iini>ossible in a minimum year, by means of the Bahr Yusuf. 

Again taking the discharge j*assing Asyut, we have the following, after deducting 
230 cubic; metres lor the Wadi Rayan. 

Moan year. Minimum ywir. 

At end of December S'M metres cube per second. 344 metric cuIm* jn?r second. 

January tU0 „ „ 1X0 „ 

„ r<-hrnary 1 <0 ., ,. „ Nil „ „ „ 

Thi> shows that in ordinary years navigation would be in difficulties at the end «>f 
Dccemlier, and in low years throughout the winter. 

Lastly, in order to supply the Bahr Yusuf it would be necessary to put a head of 4*5 
metres on the Asyut Barrage which would mean constructing a subsidiary weir and lock 
downstream of the barrage ut an estimated cost of L.E. 500,000. 

The conclusion is that Project .1 woidd not work. 

Project H. 
Separate inlet and outlet canals. 

Assuming the; head of the inlet canal to lie near Sharahna, an examination of the Hood 
gauges for the last 5 years shows, according to Mr. Yerschovle's figures that. 

(a) In very low 'floods like 1X99 luid li>02. the reservoir would probably have been 
tilled to It. L. 2N -00. 

(b) In ordinary floods like 1900, 1901 and 1903 the reservoir would probably have 
been filled to R.L. 29 00. 

Now, allowing 1*50 metres in depth for evaporation while the reservoir is full, and 
assuming no leakage, the reservoir must be filled to R.L. 28-50 in order to draw off two 
milliards of cubic metres. In low years like 1S99 and 1902 the Bahr Yusuf would have to 
make up the difference of 50 centimetres, which it could easily do between 15th October 
and end of December. 

The conclusion, theu, is that Project P> would work if the; inlet canal lie made of 
sufficient dimensions. As designed, the inlet canal has a bed width of 40 metres : it should 
be, at least, doubled, and instead of 40 and 25 metres respectively in clay and rock, be made 
XO and 60 metres. In former report." it has been shown that the outlet canal should have 
a bed width of 60 instead of 40 metres. 

If the Wadi Rayan is to be considered as a flood escape it would be advisable to still 
further widen the infet canal, but this consideration may be omitted for the present. 

As regards the time required for filling the reservoir there seems no reason to supfiose 
that it will be tilled in less time than stated in former rejwrts, viz., 7 years and not 3£ years. 

The question of cost may now lie considered, assuming the dimensions of the canals as 
given above: : but before doing so it may lie as well to state at once that the rates given in 
the original reports are too low. 

The following is an approximate estimate. 

Earthwork 2.1.50O.O0O metre* cuhn at 0.(1.11) L.E.I, 27.1.1 KM » 

Marlwnrk 1.1.000.000 „ 0.0X0 „ 1.2UO.O0O 

Hoek l<i,000.000 ., 0.120 ,. l.!'20.000 

Sand 1,000.000- „ 0.020 „ 20.000 

Masonrv Work* „ l.'U'.HOt) 

Diversion of Bahr Yusuf 1.SO0.OO0 metres cube at 0.0.10 SHl.000 

( U^'m" tie 1 lo.ooo 

Lan.l 40(10 acres L.E..K) 200.000 

Total b.E.1.1.11.000 

( 'ontinjreneie* 10 r > ... ,11.1.000 

(iraiid Total L.E.Wtli'.OXO 

The modified project, with inlet and outlet c hannels of sufficient dimensions to allow 
of the utilisazion of the Wadi Rayan both as a storage reservoir and a flood escape would 
cost at least 5i millions of jmiuimIs. It is fascinating and presents no engineering difficulties, 
but it has its 'drawbacks. It is costly, it will take' 10 years to bring it into working order, 
and it must not lie forgotten that no one can know, nor arc there any means of ascertaining, 
whether it will hold water. 



Cairo, 21st March, VMM. 



A. L. Weub, 

Inspector General of' Irrigation Lj'jn'r />/.'//</. 
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ESTIMATE FOR THE FORMATION OF AN IRRIGATION SERVICE 

IN THE SOUDAN. 



General Scheme. 



Superior Stajf'. 

One Inspector General of Irrigation with Hearl Quarters and a central office at 
Khartoum. 

One Senior Director of Works in charge of the White Nile Division ; who would also 
act for the Inspector General during his absence on leave. 

One Junior Director of Works in charge of the Blue Nile Division. 

One English Assistant Engineer (of the standing of Surveyors of Contracts) to take 
charge of incidental work and special missions, and as a reserve for vacancies occasioned 
by leave or sickness ; also in training for the occupation of permanent vacancies. 

Junior Statf. 

Six native Engineers (of the standing of Assistant Engineers on the Egyptian rudres 
lists) attached to the divisions, or officers, mimed above. Two to each Division with one 
to Head Quarters, and one in reserve, for vacancies. 

Clerical Staj). 
Cent ml Off» e. 

One Accountant at Head Office. 

One clerk (s|Xjaking English and Arabic) with knowledge of accounts. 
One assistant clerk (qualified also as draftsman). 

Jfirisioiial Offire*. 

Two correspondence clerks (travelling with the Directors of Works). 

Mt-nial Staff. 

Orderlies, etc., attached to Engineers and Accountant, and to the different Office s : 
suv 15 in all. 
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(1J Pkkmankkt Annual Chauoks. 



Inspector General 

Director of the Works for the White Nile 
Director of the Work* for the Blue Nile 

English Assistant Engineer 

Native Engineer* 

Accountant 

Clerk-* 

Orderlies 



» *•• ••• • • • . * • • » • 



Salaries. 




















' • • - . . • . . *■• 


... 1 


at 


1,500 


1,500 


*•• ••• *•■ >■* > • . 


... I 


ut 


soo 


SOO 


• *■ **• •■* • • • ••■ 


... 1 


:ir 


(Mi 


«(Xt 




... 1 


ut 


400 


400 




t; 


ut 


240 


1,440 




... i 


ut 


240 


240 




... 4 


at 


12<» 


ISO 


• » • « • 


... i;> 


nt 


24 





5,s20 

Travelling Atloteaneet ami Trantpurt. 
Estimated, very roughly, at £E. 1,000 and £E.I,500 respectively 2,500 

Current Elxpente*. 

Office rent ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10(1 

Stationerv ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1CH. 

Telegrams ... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Maintenance of instruments, furniture, etc 100 

Maintenance and working of steamer*, with crew 1.00(1 

Miscellaneous Petty expenses 100 j ^, 

Contingencies and various items not specially noted say (ISO 

Total Permanent Annual Charges 10,500 

(2) Si'kcial Initial Exi-kssks. 
Purchase of two steamers, complete (3,000 

Purchase of instrument* • •• •* • • • • ... *.. ... ... ... ... 250 

Purchase of office furniture 100 

Purchase of tents and camp furniture for surveying parties 50 

Purchase of tools, etc 100 

Total (V>()0 

Working K.rjien*et of Preliminary «5t/rwy. 

Four levelling parties, of about o m -n each, working continuously, with incidental expenses of 

messenger*, camel hire, etc., etc 1.IXT0 

Purchase »J t itv> Bart/et, nr Pahabias. 

To serve as depots, and for transport of tools, stores, gangs etc 1.000 

Total Inital Expenses £E. S.500 

{.'$) Spkcial Gkaxt for preliminary experimental works in river training — construction of 

shelter houses— wells— piers— erection of gauges— jungle cutting— wood clearance, etc., etc. j 1 - 11 "" 



Abstract off proposed budget for 1st yrnr. 



(1) l'ermanent Annual (Charges 10,500 

(2) Special Initial Expenses S,5tm 

(;l) Special (irant for 1st year'.- work 5.000 

Total 24.000 

Cairo, March 24th, 1904. 

W. E. G AUSTIN. 
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Appendix III. 



ON THE VARIATIONS OF LEVEL OF LAKE VICTORIA. 



The Victoria Nyanza lake occupies the lowest part of a shallow depression situated 
lietween the eastern and western rift valleys of Eaat Africa. 

It has a water surface of about 68,000 square kilometres and lies at an altitude of 
1,129 metre* (') above the Bea, and is believed to be of comparatively shallow depth. Situated 
near the equator, it lies for the greater part of the year in the region of the equatorial rain and 
cloud belt, and consequently has a considerable rainfall. The surplus water is drained off at 
the Ripon Falls by the Victoria Nile and the amount so discharged depends on the level of 
the lake waters. In common with all inland bodies of water this level varies from time to 
time with more or less regularity and the object of this note is to collect such data as exist, 
and to endeavour to trace from these data the oscillations of the lake level during the last 
20 or 30 years. 

The gauge-readings have l>een considered too contradictory to lie of much value (') but 
by elimination of certam errors the results arc particularly interesting. 



Geology. 

Of late years a considerable amount of exploration has been undertaken round the lake, 
and in the German sphere Dantz and others have geologically examined large areas. Gene- 
rally speaking the west shore of the lake and the country to the west of it consist of 
crystalline schists, quartzite, etc.; the southernmost parts of the eastern shore are occupied 
by granite with some crystalline schists, to the north of Soke's Gulf. 

Stuhlmann ( J ) records a well-marked fault line along the western shore of the lake as 
far as the mouth of the Kagera river, with another parallel to it along the islands. This 
fault or one of the same series is also said to continue further northwards to meet the north 
shore of the lake. Recently Dantz (') has descriljed others as following the openings known 
as Emin Pasha Gulf, Smith's Sound and Speke Gulf. 

Gedge (*) notes the faults on the west side of the lake, in Karagwe, where the shore 
cliffs descend into deep water close inshore while behind them can be seen a series of 
parallel faults forming a series of terraces or step. 

Thus it would apixjar that the Victoria lake is a large, though comparatively shallow, 
depression of which the larger of the numerous bays and inlets are probably, and in some 
cases certainly, due to fault«. 

On the north of the lake no such faults have been described but it does not appear 
that any very systematic geological examination of Uganda has yet been undertaken. 

This part is fundamentally composed of gneissose rocks, frequently covered by lateritc, 
while de|>osits of sedimentary rocks occur containing iron dei»osits in places ("). Earth- 
quakes are felt not infrequently and the way that the drainage flows northwards away from 
the lake suggests probable faulting in the neighbourhood. 

In the chart of the northern part of the Victoria lake, published by the Admiralty, 
from Commander Whitehouse's survey, the grouping of the inlets and islands along certain 
lines is very marked and though no detailed examination (so far as is known) was then 
made of the geological structure of this part it is hard to resist the conclusion that the main 
features have been to a great extent determined by lines of fracture and the accompanying 
earth movements. 

('i From the Cpniida Hailwav Survey. 

(») Kavksktein; Hccklet; Oeof. Jour. XXI. 1. p. 3S!» ; Bbowx. Ann. K*p. Pub. Wks. Ministry, Egypt 1902. p. 112. 
I 1 ) - Mil Emln 1'iwha im H>rx v..n Afrika." p. 728. Berlin 18!M. 
(«) Mitthril. aim den DeuUoh. SrhuUgr-hirten XV. 1902, Berlin. 
(») 1'roc. lU.v. Ci^uff. Sch', 1*92, p. *>>. 

SCOTT ELLIOT, "A Naturalist in Mid Africa," Lon.lcn 1*96, p. 164. 
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Climate. 

The climate of the Victoria lake basin is typically that, which is known as equatorial ; 
two rainy seasons and two dry season* make up the year, the rains coinciding more or less 
with the equinoxes and the dry .season* with the solstices, except that the second or minor 
rains are delayed about 1 to 2 months after the autumn equinox. 

It is well shown by tabulating the relative excess of the rainfall according to Angot's 
method ('). 

Entebbe is on the north shore of the lake, Kisumu oti the eastern shore, at the head 
of the Kavirondo Gulf and Muinias is to the north-east of the lake and about 50 kilometres 
from it. Bukoba is on the western shore, and Tabora is south of the lake, about 280 kilo- 
metre.-* distant. 

TABLE I. — RELATIVE EXCESS OF RAINFALL. 





Jan. 


Khb. 


Ma*. 


Aritu. 


May 


Jink 


July 


Aire. 


Skit. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Muniia-.. 


— :i: 


— 2i*. 


— 1.1 


+ 44 


+ .52 


+ 2t» 


+ 11 


— 8 


+ 23 


— •> 




— :« 


KiHcMm- . .. 


— i.r 




+ .1 


+ 115 


+ 20 


22 


—.11* 


—10 


—IS 


— l.'i 


+35 


+ la 


Ki-UIIKI.. 


— 12 


+ 21' 


+ 4 


+ 55 


+ 1.1 


— ,H 


— .K) 


—.17 


—23 


— ;s 


+ 31 


+ 22 


Hukotia • . 


— in* 


+ a 


+ 4.1 


+ 184 


+ 10J 


— .17 


—72* 


— .n> 


—.1:5 


—12 


+ 15 


— 2* 


Taliora 


+• 127 


1 ii:; 


fin; 


* s:s 


- 44 


-73 


— S3 


— H3 


— :;c, 


—.1.1 


+ 7t» 


+ 170 



The amount of rainfall has Ijecn recorded at the following places on the lake shores : — 

Hh Years Mean annual rainfall 

' of observation*. aim. 

Natet«- N. 7 i 1200 

EnteblK- N. 7 h 1330 

Jinjn N. 2 {') 1200 approx. 

Ki«umu N.E. .1 1242 

Muanza S. 3 i r ) 2000 upprox. 

Bukolw W. 4 (') 2150 

Besides these there are a few other stations in the catchment basin of the lake but 
their observations only extend over a few year*, among these are : — 

Yearn Mean annual rainfall 

of observation*. mm 

Mumias N.E. of lake. 97-03 1832 

Talwra . S. » » 5 vrs. I") 0(52 

Mbaram W. » » 2 *(') «00 ( l ) 

Masaka W. » » 1 (') 1000 («) 

The average annual rainfall is difficult to estimate with any accuracy either for the 
lake area itself or for its catchment Imis'ih for, as shown above, it "varies greatly in different 
jKirts. The records do not extend over many years and are very incomplete so that it is not 
easy to draw any satisfactory deductions from them. Still froin these insufficient data, it 
may lie taken that the average lake rainfall is probably less than 1500 millimetres per 
annum, since the east shore is said to be comparatively dry. Over the catchment Imsin any 
estimate is still more unreliable. The district south and west of the Kagera is said to be 
one of heavy precipitation but no actual observations exist. 

By tabulating for each year the monthly difference from the mean value of the rainfall 
a better idea of the deficiency or excess in different years is obtained than by dealing 
with the actual amounts of rain recorded (see Table ll). These also show the very local 
character of the rainfall, as for instance, in April and May 1897. In these month* the 
rainfall at Entehl>e was respectively 8!) and 127 millimetres alxive the mean while for the 
same months at Bukoba there was a deficiency of 180 and 235 millimetres. Thus it does 
not follow necessarily that exceptional rainfall conditions at any one place arc representative 
of those of the whole lake area. 



(I) In Oii« Method th»> rainfall of a month 1* not expre^vd In thKimiidtlis of the year's total, as if the rain wan equally 
<l : rftri txjtutl throughout the year. The difference between thi» and the nettuit raiufall of eath month iil*o in thuumiidtbs of the 
tot il •riv.v the •• lielative Kxiik*" of the rainfall of the nvinth, The wet month* are -4- and the dry month- — . 

The rainftll i» heavier! on the »wl a... I ..nth of III- like, while on th» e astern shore it i» i-oinjaratively light. 

(') Ini lndiiiK I year at Xavireuilio. 

P» The.»» number* of year* are anoroiiiiiate onlv. hp the reoords are very irregular. 
I') Miin h-Ueeenitwr l"'.*>3. !M!» niillimetreK. 

(>) Mareh-Oitulwr l!»>2, 'ill millimetre*. February and May to Deeeuilwr lw:t, 91.V 
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TABLE TI. 

MEAN RAINFALL AND THE DIFFERENCES FROM IT IN MILLIMETRES. 



NATETE. 





J AS. 


Fkb. 


Mar. 


A Pit ii. 


May 


Jt'SK 


.Fiti.v 


Auo. 


Skp. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dice. 


Mkan. 
1878-1886. 


CO 


110 


114 


187 


122 


72 


85 


85 


!I8 


133 


02 


42 



I Hjferetutt from Menu. 



1878 










-55 


—84 


— :u 










—.38 


+ 47 


187!) 


• • • • 


+ 82 


-17 


+ 21) 


-43 


+ 81 


—20 


—70 


— 50 


+ 43 


— 14 


—8 


—3 


1880 




—55 


+ 50 


+ 23 




















1881 


• ■ • • 


+ 25 


+ 13 


+ 54 


+ 158 


—14 


— 0 


—18 


+ 3 


—21 


—43 


+ 27 


+ 18 


1882 




-20 


+ io 


—00 


+ 27 


—24 


—24 


—11 


—0 


+ 21 


+ 00 


—21 


—10 


1883 


• * ♦ • 


+ 52 


-44 


-39 


-7 


—22 


+3 


+ 51 


+ 35 


—27 


—70 


+ 8 


—22 


1884 


• • • • 


-47 


-20 


-38 


-77 


— 60 


+ 27 


+ 0 


—40 


+ 12 


+ 102 


+ 18 


—.34 


1885 


■ • • • 


-30 


+ 18 


+ 54 


-42 


+ 18 


+ 00 


+ 48 


+ 2 


—20 


+ 2 


+ 10 


+ 10 


1880 




-8 


-12 


-10 


. :!'.< 


+ 00 


— s 















ENTEBBE. 





Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


A i*n. 


Mav. 


Junk 


Jl'LV 


Aro. 


Skp. 


< >CT. 


Nov. 


Due. 


Mkan. 


56 


98 


105 


200 


140 


80 


45 


00 


85 


90 


155 


130 



Dtjferenre* from Mean. 



1803 








— .33 


— 40 


— li) 


—10 


—43 


+ 41 


+ 31 


— 80 


— 70 


1800 








— 43 


— 27 


+ 1 


—37 


+ 44 


—25 


+ 27 


+ 151 


- 11 


1807 


— 12 


-34 


— 5 


+ 80 


+ 127 


+ 1 


+ 28 












1900 


+ 4 


+ 10 


+ 40 


+ 85 


— 72 


+ 08 


—34 


+ 14 


+ 2 


—51 


— 3 


+ 188 


1001 


+ 28 


+ 27 


+ 28 


— 01 


+ 50 




+ 57 


—55 


—(58 


—41 


— 07 


— 25 


1002 


+ 18 


+ 7!) 


— 32 


—131 


— 35 


— 52 


+ 12 


+ 41 


+ 37 


+ 24 


+ 42 




WCtt 


+ 111 


-80 


+ 230 


— ;io 


+ 35 


+ 180 


+ 88 


— :«) 


+ 28 


— 7 


— 00 


+ 0 



MUMIAS. 





Jan. 


Fkb. 


Mau. 


ArRii. 


May 


Jl'SK 


Jri.T 


An;. 


Skit. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dl«\ 


Mkan. 


85 


104 


125 


£U 


211 


2O0 


172 


138 


105 


140 


150 


01 



from Mean. 



1807 .. .. 


+3 


+ 8 


+ 20 


-8 


-64 


+115 


-15 


+ 135 


+ 211 


+ 128 


+ 28 


-57 


1808 .. .. 


-17 


-49 


-30 


-f-68 


-8 


+ 85 


+30 


-21 


— 70 


-44 


+ 27 


-74 


1 800 • • • • 






— 85 


+ 02 


+12 


-84 


-100 


-74 


-104 


-47 


-80 


-19 


11100 .. 


+ 27 


+ 112 


+ 4!> 


-125 


-32 


-81 


-00 


+ 15 


-72 


-33 


+ 98 


+ 125 


1001 .. 


-50 


+30 


-15 


+ 50 


+ 17 


-147 


-48 


-01 


-21 


-31 


-05 


—40 


1002 .. .. 


—47 


-82 


-55 


-21 


+ 88 


-92 


+ 110 


+ 50 


-18 


+ 8 


+ 37 


+ 47 


two .. 


+ 01 


-20 


+ 117 


-35 


-13 


+ 2iU 


+ 00 


-53 


+ 70 


+ 20 


-30 


+ 23 


BUKOBA. 














Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


Junk 


July 


AlHi. 


Srp. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dkc. 


Mkan. 


00 


172 


280 


571 


403 


54 


28 


56 


02 


03 


200 


122 










Dip 


retires /r»m Mean. 
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Wimls. 

The winds on the lake itself are almost exclusively those due to the presence of the 
immense water area which gives rise to a lake wind blowing towards the shore from morning 
to evening, while a reverse wind from the land towards the lake blows from evening until 
morning ('). This is well shown by the observations taken at Muanza { south shore) and 
Bukobn (west shore) where these land and lake winds complete! v mask the effects of the 
seasonal changes of the trade winds. These latter however blow steadily in places more 
removed from the lake as at Tabora, (*) to the south where east and south-east winds 
predominate throughout the vear. At this station we are to the south of the true equatorial 
belt, and there is consequently but one rainy season, Decemlicr to April, the rest of the vear 
being almost rainless and the humidity is then very low. 

In the summer months when the rain-belt lies to the northward the dry south and 
south-east winds must blow across the lake catchment basin even though the diurnal 
reversal of winds on the lake itself is not mastered by them, and will greatly increase the 
evaporation. It will be seen, when the curves of the lake gauge-readings are examined, 
that this is actually the case and that there is a very marked diminution of the water during 
the greater dry season, which must be due primarily to greatly increased evapwation from 
the lake surface. 

Vnriatitms in level. 

The variations in the level of the Victoria lake as of other lakes admit of division into 
several distinct classes. 

Firstly, there is the increase or decrease in size due to climatic or other changes which 
affect them over long periods ; 

Secoudly, then* are the oscillations due to variations in meteorological conditions having 
a comparatively short period such as that of alxait *i. r > years detected by Hriickner(') and 
in which a period of high levels is followed by a f>criod of lower levels : 

Thirdly, there are the annual oscillations due, in the case of the Victoria lake, to the 
April and Novemlwr rains. 

Fourthly, the alteration of lake and land breezes must cause a daily oscillation of the 
water which will lie more noticeable in large landlocked gulfs like Kaviroiido (Kisumu) 
than in more open situations as at Enteblic. 

Fifthly, there are minor irregular changes (Seiches) which can only lie briefly mentioned, 
since the evidence available is quite insufficient for any discussion of them. 

For the first type, there is much evidence all round the lake that in early times its 
waters stood at a higher level. Scott Elliot (') attributes the flat alluvial plains which fill 
the valleys above the present lake level, to the detritus brought down by the tributary 
streams and deposited in the still water* of the lake. He puts the upper limit of these 
alluvial tract* at 30 metres almve the present lake level, ami notes that the lake ap]>areiitly 
remained stationary for a considerable timealtout 13 metres above its present level. 

In any ease, seeing at what a small elevation the water-jmrting on the north shore of the 
lake is situated, there «in have ln?en no very great vertical extension of the lake since the 
earth movements which turned the drainage of this part towards the Victoria Nile. 

Secondly we come to the periodical variation of the lake for which the evidence is 
furnished by : — 

H olwervations by travellers and others visiting or residing by the lake ; 
2) the series of the lake gauge-readings taken at three j>oints on the nort hern shore of 
the lake since INlMi. 

The French missionaries at Kukumbi on Smith's Sound (south shore) arc said to have 
possessed a record of the level of the lake extending over many years, but it is reported to 
nave been lost with much other scientific material bv the sinking of a canoe on the lake. 

In discussing the changes in the lake levef during a series of y«irs from the 
observations of* travellers there is usually some doubt as to the exact nature of the rise or fall 
they record. In the case of the Victoria lake, where the average annual range during the 
years 18tMi-l'.»03 is 0 m (i61) (Table V ) , it is often uncertain, when a rise of 3 fe«it is recorded, 
whether this is a somewhat larger range that usual, or whether a real increase of the mean 
level of the lake is intended. In the years for which gauge-readings exist the range of the 

l 1 ) Mai kek, Znr Kliitiatoliiieie v»n Dmitwh <»»Ufriki». Arcliiv. i\. Drutach. Seeworte XXIV. 1901. 

(') Milt. nil* tl>-ti ilvuUuh. Sthutwliivten. 

(»i Kliiiui* liwiinkunjr>T>. Virmw, lew. 

(•, " A Naturalist in Mnl Afrira. ' Lundi.n, 1«W p. 3». 
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lake has varied from 0 m .46 to 0"°-89 and variations in range may be indicated to travellers as 
sign* of rising or falling lake level though they may be of a temporary character only ; 
caution therefore is necessary in interpreting isolated observations. 
To take the first class of observations : — 

In March 187") Stanley (') described the island of Ukerewe as separated from the 
mainland by a narrow channel, at one place only <> feet wide and 3 feet deep ; in June of 
the same year he punted through it (*). 

Wilson (') notes that in February 1H77 there was exceptionally heavy rain to the south 
of the lake (Uyui), and attributes to this an unusual rise of the lake at this time amounting 
to 2 feet. 

Hutchinson (') states that Wilson noticed soon after his arrival at Kagehi (south shore), 
in the middle of February 1877, that the lake was slowly rising. By May, 10 days after 
the rains had ceased, the level was at its maximum, and then l)egan to recede ; the total rise 
from a point marked on a rock in February was 2 feet. On his arrival again at Kagehi on the 
12th January 1878. he found that the water level was within 1 to 1 £ inches of the maximum 
as marked on the rock in the previous May, showing that the November- December rains had 
lieen particularly heavy. On revisiting Kagehi on the 15th March 1878, the level was the 
same as on the 12th January. A few days later at Uganda he obtained evidence of the 
unusually high level of the lake there also. 

Felkin (*) records that the lake rose 3 feet above its normal level in August and 
Septcmlier 1878 in consequence of the exceptionally heavy rains. Here it is not clear 
whether it rose 3 feet above its usual June maximum or above the ordinary January level. 
In this particular year the January level was about the same as that of the preceding May as 
already mentioned. 

Fischer (*) records a failure of rain to the north-east of the lake near Kisumu in the 
early part of 188(5, and says that two years before the rain had failed, so by this time the 
fall of the lake seems to have set in. 

Stanley, on his second visit to the lake, after the rescue of Emin Pasha, states ( 7 ) that 
by Septemlnir 1889 the French missionaries at Bukumbi had determined by observation that 
the lake had fallen 3 feet in the previous 1 1 years. Here again there is some ambiguity ; 
a fall of the annual mean level should be meant, but perhaps the maxima of different yearn 
are referred to. He was also told (') that Ukerewe was no longer an island. 

In April 18!)1, Dermott (*) noted on the island of Kitaro, south of Ukerewe, that the lake 
was at a level 5 or (» feet lower than the high-level marks on the rocks; he also states that 
the Lugeshi ( Rugezi) straits between Ukerewe 1 and the mainland were not jjassable, there 
!>eing only a tew inches of water. 

As in April the lake is usually rising steadily, this observation tends to bear out 
Stanley's information, and points to the lake having lteen especially low in 1889-91. 

Lugard( a ) in June 1892 records an exceptionally heavy rainfall and a marked rise in 
the lake, " some G feet perhaps above its ordinary level. " "This was due to heavy rainfall 
lietween the November and February preceding. 

Baumanu ('") in 1892 finds Ukerewe an island but the Rugezi strait is fordablc, and it 
is shown as an island in the latest maps : thus there had been a rise of the lake due to 
the 1891 rains after Dcrmott's visit. 

Baumann( 10 ) collected all information on the subject that he could and was of opinion 
that the lake level fell from 1880 more than a metre but at the time of his visit, (1892-3) 
it was rising. This was not the commencement of a period of maxima as seems to be 
implied, but was due to the heavy rains of November 1891 to February 1892 which caused 
a higher mean lake level in 1892. 

Pere Brard (") states that the lake level on the southern coast rose, in 1895, 1'5 metres 
in consequence of the heavy rains, and plantations for 200 metres along the southern shores 
were destroyed. The natives said that no such high level had occurred for 30 years, but 
that of 1878 was certainly as high or higher. 

In this case a high maximum is probably meant as the heavy rains began in March, 
and were unusually heavy at both Muanza and" Bukoba throughout April and May. 



(') • Through tlif Dark Continent,"' I |>. lfi(). 

(") IMd. i>. ■£>'. 

{'» PriH-. K..V. Oeog. Sue; |H*0, p. fil'i. 

(•) Ibid. IMS. p. 130. 

t»t "Upindii mid Km- Sudan," I, p. 35H1. 

(•» Pet. Mitt. 1*US. p. C.7. 

(>) -In Onrk-.t Afri-V II. p. SW. 

■ I'm.'. Roy. U«.jr. Sue., HWJ, p. 12". 

(») Ibid. ISU2, p. S27. 

I'll Durch •'Mmwi-lBiid Zur Kil.|uelle," p. 143. 

<«•) Pet. Mitt. 1*>7, p. 77. 
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From the information collected by Sir W. E. Garstin in January 1903 we have : — 
a) Perc Bresson, of tlie French Mission at Entebbe, states that there lias been a con- 
siderable fall in the lake level near Kisibu (between Entebbe and the Murehison Gulf). 
//) The natives say that there has been a considerable fall. 

c) Mr. Pontage states tliat the reef in fnmt of Entebbe was covered in 1896, but in 
February- 1903, it was well out of water. The mean level of the lake has fallen about 
0*6 metres lietween these elates according to the gauge readings (see Table IV, p. 29). 

</) According to Mr. Wilson since 1894, 3 feet has been the maximum rise of the lake 
and that was in 1895. 

e) Mr. Martin says that since 1889, when he first visited the lake, there has been a 
distinct fall, and certainly 4 to 5 feet since 189fi. At Kisimu there are villages and pasture 
where in 1889 there was water. He thinks it has fallen 4 to 6 feet. 

At the ford alx>ve the Rijwn Falls the water extended horizontally 30 feet more than 
at present. 

Sesse Islands show shallowing channels and what were formerly separate islands are now 
connected to the neighbouring land. 

Resides these evidences there exists a tradition of a periodical rise and fall of the lake 
extending over from 25 to 30 years. 

Stuhlmanu (') speaks of meeting near Muanza a native some 60 or 70 years old who 
stated that he was then able to work again the lmnana plantation which his father had, but which 
had been abandoned in the speaker's boyhood on account of the rising of the lake level. 

GedgeC) states that according to natives on the north of the lake there is a periodical 
rise and fall having a period of about 25 years ; at the time of writing, apparently, in 1891, 
die level was l>etween 8 and 9 feet below the highest water mark and they pointed out 
plantations which were at the time cultivated and which would be again flooded. 

Though these various testimonies are not ijuite concordant, there appears to be, as 
Stuhhuann also savs ('), a general agreement on the part of Europeans and natives that the 
lake level has sunt recently and particularly from 1878 to 1892, after which, according to 
Rautnann. there was a tendency to rise. This rise, however, appears to have been limited 
to the vears 1892-1895, or perhaps even to 1892 and 1895 only, which were years of heavy 
rainfall. From this time the fall has lieen almost continuous up to the end of 1902, as the 
lake gauges show. 

These data mav be tabulated as follows : — 

1878 Very high in August ami September. 
1H84 Drought N. K. or luke. 
1KM Drought N. E. of lake. 

IKJJO \ ^* , '" , ' R d fall on southern shore. 
1W1 Low. 

IW> Very high, heavy rainfall, tendency to rise. 
18!». r > Very high. 

Comparing these with the fairly complete series of rainfall observations at Natete and 
Entebbe, 1884 and 1886 were not there very deficient in rainfall; 1884 had a total of 1034 
millimetres against a mean for 8 years of 1197, and the early months of 1886 were up to 
the average. Hut the eastern shore throughout is much drier, and it is certain that 
all over the lake basin large variations in rainfall may occur within short distances. 

Sieger, (') after reviewing the evidence for the variations in level of the Central Africa 
lakes, sums tip his results as in the following table : — 



Minimum 18th Century Chad ami Tanganika 

Ix»w lrUtMKSO 

Itai.id ri*e 1H53-1K.W Chad 

Fall Before lHoG Chad 

Ibii.i.l rise 1*75-7(5 or 1X7M ("had, Nya*s«, Tanganika 

Fall 1S7!> to 1KM Nyassa, Tanganika, Kilwn. 

Generally speaking 1850 to 1878 was a wet |K*riod, and 1879 to 1886 was a dry one 
for the whole of Central Africa. 

Turning now to the recorded readings of the laku level, there are three lake gauges on 
the Victoria lake, all situated on the northern or north-east shore of the take ; in German 



(< I Mill. it. Di-uUt-h. S<:huLz?ehtMt : V. p. \WK IM»2. 

{') Pri..:. Roy. Km:. |>. 

( J ) "Mil Enii'ii fiwIiH in» Mini von Afrika." p 

('» IVrkht i . il. XIII Vrnin»J«lir (JS*7) Vwvin d. fi«.j(»|>h«i>. a. d. fniv. Wieu. 
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Territory none have vet been established ('). Of these one is at Entebbe on the north 
shore of the lake, the second at Jinja, ju*t above the Ripon Falls, where the Nile leaves the 
hike, and the third is at Kisuniu, near the railway terminus on the north-east shore of the 
lake and at the head of the almost land-locked Kavirondo (iulf. 

All these gauges have been moved since the daily readings of the lake level were 
first commenced in 18% ami some considerable gaps occur in the records, still, after 
eliminating as far as jxissible these source* of error, "there remains a valuable collection of 
ilata from which it is possible to obtain a considerable amount of information. The gauges 
were first fixed at the end of 1895 by Mr. Macalister (*), care l>eiiig taken to have as firm a 
foundation as jxissible to avoid subsidence of the gnuge; and observations were commenced 
1st January 18% at Port Alice, which is close to the present site of the Entebbe gauge and 
at the Lulu's gauge which was close to Fort Luba's on the cast side of the Napoleon Gulf 
on the north shore of the lake, not far from the Ripon Falls. The third gauge in 1890 
was at Port Victoria at the south-western end of Berkeley Bay, an inlet of moderate size 
on the north-east shore of the lake. 

The changes of the gauge stations sine*; that time must now l»e mentioned together 
with the amount of uncertainty which such changes have introduced. 

The three gauges at Port Alice, Luba's and Port Victoria were observed regularly until 
the end of Julv 1X97 when the Sudanese mutiny interrupted the observations. The readings 
of the Port Alice and Port Victoria gauges were resumed on 1st September 1898 and that 
at Luba's on 1st May 1898. During this interval then* seems to have been no interference 
with these three gauges but this is now of little importance since on the 1st Octolier 189X, 
the three gauges were adjusted by Capt. C.N. Fowler On the 30th September 1898 the 
three gauges stood a* follows: — 

ft. in. 

Port Alio 2 4 

Lulu's 1 7i 

Port Victoria 3 3 

The lake level had been very steady all Septeml>er, the range being 2£ inches or lees. 

It appears that Port Victoria was the gauge to which the others were adjusted, and 
('apt. C. A. Fowler writes in reply to a query on the subject as follows: — 

" In year 189X I was consulted by Mr. Ernest Berkeley, H.M. Commissioner, as to the 
fixing of a "Zero" for all stations on the lake ; the result of the consultation was as follows: — 

" Having fixed a "Zero" at Entebbe (Port Alice) I proceeded in the steam launch 
Victoria at full speed to Luba's statiou, some 2£ hours' steaming and adjusted the "Zero" 
at that station to a depth similar to that recorded on Entebbe gauge, no telegraph available. 
Weather calm during trip. Method primitive, but onlv one available." 

It is seen from the daily observations that on the following day the three gauges were 
practically in agreement the gauge scales of two having been depressed, so, though' Captain 
Fowler docs not definitely say so, Port Victoria was the gauge to which the other two were 
adjusted. 

I'urt Alice. I.iiU'i>. I tot Vii-torin. 

30 ScjitanlxT 1«>S... 2 ft. 4 iii. 1 ft. 7J in. 3 ft 3 in. 

Adjustment +10 „ +1 „ ti ., 0 „ 0 „ 

1st October ... 3 ft. 2 3 lj 3 „ 2\ ., ( 4 ) 

After this the Port Alice gauge remained until 31st March 1900, when it was removed 
and set up at Entebbe. These places arc close together and this change introduced no 
appreciable emir into the series of observations, for the gauge at Port Alice had been reading 
2ft. 8 in. from 19th to the 31st of March ; it was erected at Entebbe on the 1st April to 
read 2ft. 7in. and the same reading was recorded for every day in April so that the lake 
level was practically stationary during the move of the gauge, as is shown by the following 
readings of the other gauges:'— 

I.iitm'* Kmiimii 
1!H»0. ft. in. ft. in. 

.30th March 1 4.0 2 0.0 

31st „ 1 5.0 2 0.0 

1st April 1 4.0 2 2.0 

2nd „ 1 3.5 2 2.0 

Most unfortunately this gauge was knocked down or washed away on the 31st May 1901 
and was not replaced until 20th October of the same year so that the fall of the lake at this 
site from the maximum is not recorded. 



(I) Oik- it> mi* Iwinjt .•«t:ihli*lio<l hut the sile in tnK v«t known. 
(•) Ocir. Jour. 0.-I. |i. 401. 



<•) wen*. .i<«ir. o<-t. l!«n 
(») Hril A«.k - Krp. l»il. 
f, li.fi ••>.<). fall. 
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After Lulu's gauge had been brought into accord witli the other two by depressing its 
zero 1ft. G in., on the 1st October 1898, it was regularly observed until 31st July 1901, and on 
the 1st August 1901, the gauge was transferred to Jinja, close to the head of the Ripon Falls 
and about 16 kilometres north-west of Luba's. Here again no error has been introduced into 
the scries of observations, for talcing the flaily readings at the time we have :- — 

ft. in. 

LuW* gauge ... 21>th Julv, 1W\ 2. 2 

:*Hh „ ' „ 2. 2 

3l.«t ., 2. 1 

Jinja gauge ... I. 2. & 3 August, „ 2. 1 

The Kisumu gauge confirms this : 

Kieiitiiu ft. in. 

mu Julv lwi ... 2. « 

30th , 2. « 

31*1 „ ... 2« to 

l»t Aun 2. X 

2nd „ ... 2» 8 

2nd „ 2. t! 

Tims we have in the LubaV Jinja series of gauge-readings a practically continuous 
record from 1st October 1898 to the present time. 

The gauge was however altered in Dweinlw 1901 by having its zero depressed II inches. 
This was done on the advice of Mr. It. B. Buckley, C. S. I., according to information 
furnished by the Scientific Department of Uganda, who, in reply to a question on this point, 
telegraphed": — 

" Zero of lake level at Jinja was raised (should read "lowered") eleven inches on 21st 
December 1901 on m-ommendatioii Buckley": — 

ft. in. 

On 20rh IVcemHer, ltN)I the gauge read 1. .'( 
On 21»t 2. 1 

Difference... (I. 10 

This change is shown to be only local by the gauge-readings of the other stations: — 

Kiiti-bl*. Kiuinm. 

ft. in. ft. in. 
20th December... 3. (5 1. 3 

21st 0 1. 3 

The third gauge has had a more chequered career. After readings were resumed in 
Septemlier 1898 at Port Victoria they were continued until the 31st July 1899. This 
station was then closed and the gauge "was transferred to Port Ugowe (Port Florence) on 
23rd August 1899. This was a move from a comparatively open situation mar the south 
end of Berkelev Bav to the head of the almost landlocked Kavirondo Gulf. The amount 
of correction which should be applied to all sulwcquent readings of the Kisumu gauge in 
order to bring them into accordance with the Port Victoria readings can l>e best deducedby a 
comparison of the readings with those of the Lubn's gauge before and after August 1899. 

The last readings at Port Victoria were : — 

ft. in. 

2:»th Julv, 1899... 2. 51 

30th „' 2. 4 

31st „ „ ... 2. 4 

and the first at Port Ugowe were : — 

ft. in. 

23rd August, llW ... 2. to 

24th 2. to 

25th „ „ ... 2. 5 

The lapse of time viz : 23 days, is considerable, and during it we find by reference to 
the other two gauges that : — 

The LuImi's gauge showed a fall of 1 0£ inches and the Port Alice gauge, a fall of 5 
inches. 

The Port Alice gauge was not at that time furnishing a reliable record of the lake level 
as will be shown later. 
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After the • ranges had been adjusted on let October 1898 the mean readings for that 
month, in centimetres were (nee Table V ). 

P<rrt Victoria Different* 

CHI. illl. "1>. 

99 95 +4 

In 189!) have the following comparisons of the monthly meaiiH in centimetres: — 

I'ort Victor™ Liil»« 

A|»ril 89 84 

January 99 94 

Juno 99 93 

Julv 82 8«; 

August 23-31 ... 740 ) 58 

September 09 48 

October 59 38 

Novemlier 58 35 

So that a deduction of 17 centimetres should be made from the monthly means of the 
lake level readings recorded on the Kisumu gauge from 23rd August 1899," to bring them 
into agreement with those recorded ttefore that date. 

At the end of September 1900 the gauge at Port Ugowe (Port Florence) was 
reading : — 

Kt. in. 

29th September, 1900 ... 1. 11 
30th „ „ ... 1. 11 

1st Octoln-r 1. 8 

2ml „ „ ... 1. 7 

but from the 1st October the readings are at Kisumu and have continued to be so down to 
the present date. 

Kisumu in a village on the Kavi rondo Gulf but the site of the gauge was not altered 
when the name of the gauge station was changed. For this third gauge therefore there is 
fairly continuous aeries of olieervations, except the 22 days between the last olwervation at 
Port Victoria and the first at Port Ugowe, mid as we have seen, a correction of if'M should 
be applied to all olwcrvations since 23rd August 1899 to bring them into uniformity with 
the previous observations. 

Having shortly detailed the various changes it remains to comjtare the readings of the 
three gauges. This is most conveniently (lone by plotting the monthly mean of the 
readings of each gauge (See Plan III) and the result may be summarized as follows: — 

Throughout 189(5 and 1897 the curves of the three gauges, Port Alice, Port Victoria 
and Luba's keep }iarallel to each other. 

On the 30th Septemlier and 1st October 1898 the gauges read : — 

I'ort Alio* Port Victoria Lntn'n 

30th September 2 ft. 4 in. 3 ft. 3 in. 1 ft. 7i in. 

l»t Octol*T 3 2 .. 3 „ 24 „ 3 „ U ., 

being now practically in agreement. In December, however, the mean of the Port Alice 
gauge was 13 centimetres above that of Luba's and 8 centimetres above that of Port Victoria. 
The former difference remained fairly constant until August when it rapidly increased to 29 
centimetres and by January 1900 it had reached 38 centimetres. 

It is unfortunate that the time when this second increase of the difference appears 
(July-August 1899) is also that when the Port Victoria gauge was moved to Port Ugowe, 
but as has already Iwen shown above the deduction of 17 centimetres from the Ugowe- 
Kisumu readings reduces the monthly means to those of the Port Victoria readings with a 
probable error of 1 or 2 centimetres on! v. Thus a c ontinuous curve is obtainable with which 
the fluctuations of Port Alice (Entebbe} gauge can l>c compared. These corrected values for 
Kisumu have l>een plotted in Plan III and will Ihj seen to follow the Jinja curve fairly 
closely from August 1899 to Novemlier 1901. 

During this time the Entcbl)e gauge (up to the time it was destroyed in June 1901) 
differed considerably from the other two, by alxmt 3. r > centimetres from September 1899 to 
Octoljcr 1900, and afterwards by a less amount up to February 1901. 

The most proltable explanation of this is that the land at Enteblie was sinking slightly 
from about October 1898, or indeed earlier, since the difference between mean monthly values 
of the Port Alice (Enteblie) gauge and Luba's gauge was 23 centimetres in September 1898, 
although throughout 189G and 1897 the difference was but 5 to 1 0 centimetres. In 1899 the 

(') From II.IK .late »t I'ort Cjtow* (Ki.umu). 
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sinking continued, lieing marked Ix'tween August und (X'tolier, but lieing on a falling gauge 
it did not attract attention. At the end of 11)00 and the earlv months of 1901 a slight 
elevation would seem to have occurred, while in May and probably June a renewed sinking 
prolsiblv took place but the destruction of the gauge renders proof impossible. 

So far it apjicars that there was on the whole a downward movement of the land near 
Entehlie in 1X98 and 1X99, which did not affect either Na|Hileon (iulf or the north-east shore 
of the lake. 

It appears more than probable that there actually was something abnormal at Enteb)>e 
in April-May 1901 since a telegram was received at Cairo from Entebl>e re|torting a rise of 
8ft. Sin. in the lake level in six months (') though the other two gauges showed only alxnit 
2 feet ris?. 

Taking the monthly means from Table V we have in centimetres:— 
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At this point the gauge at Entebbe was destroyed. An additional proof that this rise 
recorded at Entebbe dues not represent the rise of the lake is furnished by Commander 
B. Whitehouse, R. N.. who, in a memorandum on the level of the lake (*), denies that it wan 
unusually high in May 1901 since he joints out that in Novemlier 1898 it was Kift. Ijelow 
a bench-mark at Port Floremv; in January 1900 the level was low, and IKft. 1 inch lielow 
the same mark; soundings on the entrance" line to the harbour showed the same decrease in 
depth. 

Hv May 1901 the level had risen to 8 ft. 4 in. on the gauge, bringing I Kick the level to what 
it luul lieen in Novemlier 1898. Thus an unusually high level was recorded at Entebbe only. 
This time the local downward movement of the land occurred during the normal rise of the 
lake and therefore attracted special attention, but the similar though larger movement in the 
autumn of 1899 (see p. 27) Mas on a falling gauge and, as we have seen, was not observed. 

These variations of the Entebbe gauge extend over several months so that they cannot 
l>e explained by local wind action. The alwve differences are those lietween the monthly 
means of different months and would not Ik? caused by occasional seiches. 

Thus of the three gauges, that at Port Alice (Entehlie) records abnormal changes of the 
lake level which are not liorne out by the readings of the other gauges, so that any dis- 
cussion of the annual oscillation of the lake must Ik? based on one of the others. 

The Port Victoria-Kisumu gauge, as has lieen related aliove, was the one to which the 
others were adjusted in October 1898. After August 1899 a correction of aUiut 17 centi- 
metres (see p. 27) has to Ik? made to the readings and they then follow the Jinja readings 
very closely during 1900 and 1901. 

In 1902 and 1908 there are months in which the parallelism lietween the Kisumu and 
Jinja gauges is not maintained, e.g. the difference in June 1902 is 80 cm., while in January 
1908 it is only *» cm., but throughout this jH-riod the Kisumu curve keeps closely parallel to 
the Entehlie curve. Thus the Port Victoria-Kisumu series of lake readings furnish the most 
reliable series of the three gauges and it will U' lietter therefore to study the annual 
oscillations on tins gauge, especially as Whitehouse's observations show that for two and a 
half years at least the gauge was not interfered with. 

These divergences in the curve of the Jinja gauge readings are curious and perhaps if 
earth -movement is assumed in the case of Enteblie, the same line of argument should Ik? 
applied to the Jinja gauge from the end of 1901 to 1908. It will be seen that the Jinja 
curve from Novemlwr 1901 to February 1902 was on the whole rising while those of 
Entehlie and Kisumu were falling steadily; again in Decern l>er 1902 Jinja was steady while 
Entebbe and Kisumu were rising, and in February 1908 the reverse was the case. Still 
it is not so marked as in the case of the Entehlie gauge from 1897-1901. 

Thus it will lie seen that the annual oscillation of the lake level, so far a.s observations 
exist, varies between alxnit 1 and 8 feet while absolute range during the last 7 years is 8ft. 
9 inches, a considerable difference from the very much larger estimates of travellers and 
others which have lieen given on |»ige 28. 

(') Be|».rt ..( I'ubllr W..rk. Miliittrv, I ..in. Hull ,.. K<). 
(1 S.* |. V.. A|.|«-i„iix 111 A. 
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The mean level* of the lake for each veur from the Port Victoria-Kisumu gauge 
(corrected as U-forc ) are :— 



TABLE III.— ANNUAL MEAN LEVEL OF LAKE. 
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This table gives the mean level of the whole year for each year in which the olwerva- 
tions are sufficiently eomj>lete. In 1!>02 the observations for April and Mav at Kisnmu are 
missing hut the Enteblte and Jinja gauges for these months show that the level rose slowly 
and slightly during these months so that m terror is introduced by their omission. 

It is evident therefore that there has lieen steady fall of the average lake level 
amounting in all to aliout "<» cm. during the 7 venrs 189(!-l!)0i, followed hv a rise of .*><! cm. 
during 1903. 

The range for each year and the whole period is as follows : — 
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The conclusions which may lie drawn from this study of the lake gauges are the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. The gauge records are trustworthy when the necessary corrections have lieen applied 
as aliove explained. 

2. The KntehlK' gauge though of a very great interest in recording a local abnormal 
movement of the water level, due it is lielievcd, to local intermittent earth movement, is not 
a true record of the oscillation of the lake level. 

:b The Kisumu gauge does truly record the lake oscillation, but about the Jinja gauge 
there is a slight doubt. 

4. The annual oscillation is from (1*30 to 0'!)0 metres. 

o. The period of the secular oscillation cannot be determined from so short a series of 
ol nervations. 

(i. Between lS.Miand li>02 there has lieen a fall of 76 centimetres in the average level 
of the lake, since followed by a rise of ~>ii cm. 
7. 1N7K was a high level jieriod. 
1KK0-!H) was a falling level period. 



LS»2-!>. r » was a teinporarv high level period. 
lS!Mi-l!»02 was a falling level peri.nl. 



r.Hi:{ was a ris<i. 
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TABLE V.— MEAN MONTHLY LEV Kb 
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The fourth ela**, daily oscillations, are usually of very small range. Alt liodie* of water 
are influenced by the attmction of the sun and moon but the tidal effect on inland lakes 
is usually ho slight as to be demonstrated only on the largest lakes and by refined measure- 
ments. Lake Michigan which haw an area alx>ut 'lh% larger than Lake Victoria has been 
shown by the U. S. Lake Survey to have a tide with an amplitude of inches for the 
neap tide, and 3 inches for the spring tide ('). That of Lake Victoria has not yet been 
investigated with sufficient accuracy to determine its range. 

Certainly the effect will be masked bv the wind effect caused by the lake breeze by day 
and the land breeze by night, and this w ill lx? much accentuated in a long narrow gulf like 
the Kavirondo Gulf at Kisumu. Here the gauge shows a daily oscillation which is some- 
times very marked. 

It comes out also in the monthly means'; 
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Further <littrt are not available at the time of writing so the cause of the lower afternoon 
readings after April cannot l>e traced. 

Pringle ( J ) says that the maximum rise in a day due to wind and heavy rain was about 
two feet according to native information. 

Gedge (') notes the occurrence of small tein|Jorary rises of the lake at irregular 
intervals and lasting for an hour or more. Pringle i 1 ) states that he noticed a tidal 
movement of alxait 1") centimetres in Kavirondo (iulf, but it is doubtful whether this 
should not rather l>e attributed to wind action. 

These phenomena are natural I v accentuated in gulfs and long inlets, and at Enteblx* 
from June to December 1!>03 the difference lietween the (i a.m. and 0 p.m. olwervation* in 
the monthly mean varied from — 0"'004 to r 0 m 003 only. 

Similarlv Hautuann (*) says that at Muanza there was a daily oscillation of 30 centi- 
metres and that in the Kugezi channel the water was 0"'.50 lower in the morning than at 
noon, though no such variation was noticed at Hukoha. 

The fifth class of changes of level, viz: — ''seiches,'' certainly occur on the Victoria lake 
although no precise study of them has yet l>een made. Lake water- are affected by changes 
in atmospheric pressure and in some cases variations of level amounting to some feet have 
occurred in calm weather. Forcl ( T ) has recorded a rise of as much as 1.87 metres on the 
Lake of Geneva, and on the American lakes even larger ones have Ijeeu noted (*). Smaller 
pulsations also occur which art* not yet fully understood. It seems probable that the sudden 
variations shown occasionally by some of the Victoria lake gauges are of the nature of 
seiches, though the subject * cannot lie pursued far at present as Enteblte is the only 
station in I'ganda where there is a barometer. All account* of the lake however mention 
particularlv the violent thunderstorms, the water spouts and cloud bursts which are experienced 
on the lake, and these all evidence large and rapid variations of atmospheric pressure 
occurring locally. Thus it is not surprising if the gauges show tx-casioi tally irregularities 
of a somewhat considerable range. 

On 1st Octolwr 1003 the level recorded by the Ki*umu gauge fell suddenly and 
remained low for 7 days though the other gauges were not affected^). A* only oik* reading 
(taken at 7 a.m.) has Ih-cii received it is not possible to say if the level varied during the 
dav. The monthlv ni.an for October is affectetl bv this week of low levels, as will l»e seen 
inPlan III. 



f<) Hrwti.1. -Lake- <»f Nnrth America/ - B..ht..n. lam), p. 33. 

(») Tlie enrreeti'iii 17 imist !»■ mihtrai t..| fmm the 7 a'.nt. rradii'ir- ii> unlff In make tli-m auree with the value* in 
T,i I. le V. 

(') tim*. .lour. Aug. IX'.'.I \i. 137. 

!«) l*ri»-. Itov. tie,*, Sim-. 1KS2, |,. 323. 

(J) «le«jf. .lour. Aug. 1*93. I.. IK!>. 137. 

(«) ••D-ireli MiiMiland mir Ni|.|iielle/" |> 12. 

( ; ) -HhkIIiii. Ii <|er S.-.-nknn.le." SluttiMrt VM<\ |i. >'». 

<•) K. A. rKUKI.V.H. The Seii-li« In Aiiirrii-in Uk-H ' Aliieii.an M.tii.r. -Ii.ur. f"M. ).*'JX 

(») rhi» Inif Iim ii -in.-e (May l!"l4) explained by there heini: an cm-r in tli- r»-Mliiiu wi.l : tln-re va- n • uii'iHui' fall 
at KiMinin. 
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Frcjin this* short study of the oscillations of the lake some interesting deductions mav 
be drawn. 

Though the rise to the May -June maximum is more marked than that due to the 
November rains nevertheless the effect of the latter is an important one. If the November 
rains are feeble the lake level continues to fall though slowly, until a1>out April when the 
heavy rains begin, and cause the lake to ri*e rapidly. Thin rise however is followed bv 
a rapid fall since in July, August and September eva]>oration is at its maximum ; the 
equatorial rain l>elt lies further to the north and the dry south-east trade winds sweep over 
the lake catchment Iwsin. 

It will l>e seen that each year in which the November rains were sufficient to cause a 
rise in the lake as in 1900 am! 1902, the mom level of the lake in the following voir 
showed an increase while 1 H*»J> and 1901, in which the fall of the lake continued into the 
following year, were succeeded bv lower mean levels. For, of a given amount of water 
supplied to the lake in Novetnl>er, t)eeemher and January, a much smaller percentage is lost 
bv evaporation than there is of a similar amount received in the heavy nuns of April and 
May, which are followed by the dry months. This is mentioned s|>eciallv by Lugard, quoted 
aUive, as Iteing the case in the winter of ISO I which was followed by exceptionally high 
lake levels in 1MH2. 

Seeing that in the latter part of the rainy season this year ( lillt.'i) the rain has l>eeii 
exceptionally heavy in the Nilotic provinces of I'ganda and in the Lake Albert luasin, there 
is every probability that the Novemln r nuns at the Victoria lake will also In* heavy and 
consequently that' the average level of the lake in 1904 will be ab>ve that of 190.5, unless 
the April rains should fail entirely. 

Taking the average discharge ar the Kipon Falls as 575 cubic metres per second, this 
will give 41**7 million cubic metres per day and 1491 million cubic metres per mouth, or 
17,925 million cubic metres per year. If the area of the hike surface is taken at 65,000 
siptare kilometres the aljovc discharge will represent a fall of the lake surface of almut 22-.") 
millimetres |>er month. Taking the maximum discharge at the Kipon Falls as <>50 metres 
cube i>er second, corresponding to the highest level of the lake in 1903 the fall due to the 
discharge alone would l)c 25'6 millimetres in a month. If these falls per month are compared 
with the fall of the curves after the June maximum on Plan III, it will he seen what 
a powerful factor evaporation is in July, August and Scptemljer, in that it causes the lake 
level to fall in some years much faster than the above rate, in spite of all additions to the 
lake volume by occasional rainfall and what the tributary rivers are bringing in. 

If a represents the average rainfall on the lake in a year, 
h represents the volume brought in by tributary streams, 
<• represents the volume lost by evaporation, 
and </ represents the volume discharged at Kipon Falls, then for Itt9ti-1903 since mom 
level of the lake has fallen from 0"'-92S to 0"'-7:U or 0 n "H7 the general condition has 
I wen : — a + b < c + d 

As the average yearly discharge at the Kipon Falls is 17"9 cubic kilometres, and a 
reduction of the lake' level by 0'"197 in 8 years is equivalent to a loss of 12 S cubic 
kilometres or a mom yearly diminution Hi kilometres ; then if the average annual rainfall 
on the lake is taken at 1.250 mm. for the venr, 

Hl-3 -\- b c — 17 9 — Hi 
or c — b — lilN cubic-kilometres 
which is the excess of evaporation over what the tributary streams bring in, showing again 
how jK»werfid a factor it is. Iti yoirs of rapid fall this effect is much increased. 

H. G. Lyons. 
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Appendix III A. 



NOTE OX RIPOX FALLS. 



In accordance with your request of yesterday. I have the honor to forward herewith 
nieuio on the level of the Victoria Xyaiua together with photograph** taken by me in 1900, 
of the Ri|w>n Falls, Trigonometrical stations, etc. 

In Sir William fiarstin's Report, as to Irrigation Project* on the I'pjter Nile, Egypt, 
X J 2 (1901) ]«»ge 49, the mean level of the lake (on authority given) is said to average 
some eight feet lower than it did twenty yearn previous to June 1897. 

In November 1898 the level of the fake was high, and it was then 1(5 feet below my 
l>eneh mark at Port Florence. 

In January 1900 the level was low and 18 feet 1 inch lielow the same mark. 

There is no doubt that these levels are correct as they were carefullv taken over a very 
short distance only, while the drop is proved by the soundings on the entrance line to the 
harlxjur. the level' in 1X98 giving 11 feet, in 1900 only 9 feet on the same transit. line. 

During 1901, according to the lowest reading in the Protectorate gauge at Port Florence, 
a further fall of 1 foot 4 inches took place. 

By May 1901 the level had risen 3 feet 4 inches on the same gauge (which it was stated 
had not Ijeen moved in the interval) thus bringing the level lwck to just what it was in 
Xovemlier 1898. 

A rej)ort was published in the English papers (Weekly Times 31st May) that the lake 
level was two feet higher than the record in May 1901, but this information must have 
been given in error, as Mav level 1901 is shown alnive to have lieen only e»jual to Xovem- 
lier 189S. 

From what I have seen of the lake, it api>ears to me that the reported fall of 8 feet in 
the average level since June 1877 is doubtful. 

Sir H. M. Stanley's photograph of the Itipon Falls taken in 1X75 differed very slightly 
from mine, my photograph Xo. 1 (') taken in June 1900. from the west side of the Nile. 

Now in June 1900. the lake level was undoubtedly extremely low, and was so re}>ortvd 
by everyone that knew it, l»oth Europeans and natives. 

Supposing the fall of X feet in 20 years to be correct, which gives about "> inches fall a year, 
it would mean that in Sir H. M. Stanley's year the water would have lieen X feet 10 inches 
higher than when I saw it. In 1X9X, as I have proved, the level was the same as 1901. 
There was therefore no jKirmancnt fall during that time, but at the time I took my 
photograph the lake was verv low. Two feet can fairly lie added to the alx»ve 8 ft. 10 in. 
making a total of 10 feet 10 inches difference lietwecit Stanley's time and my own. 

The height of the Falls I estimated to he not over 14 feet. Anyone looking at my 

I (holographs will see at once that had there l>een such a drop as that I have calculated, the 
'alls would have presented an entirely different view to Sir H. M. Stanley's camera and 
that 10 feet 10 inches more water in the lake would mean that there would lie an unbroken 
fall right across the two right Jiand photographs, and the whole character of the view would 
l>e changed. 

Photograph Xo. 2 is a view of the Falls taken from the Mission hut on the east side, it. 
can I*- seen from this view also what a great difference in the appearance of the Falls would 
Ik- en used by a rise of 10 feet 10 inches in the lake level. 

Photographs 3, 4 and a shew views of the Falls by which it will U' seen that they are 
of little height, although a great amount of power could he obtained from them. The rapids 
and cataracts extend for a considerable distance down the river, but I do not know how far, 
as I have only Ijcen about 3 miles below the Falls. 

There is a large tree on Buguzi Islet, alxnit 3o miles south of the Kipon Falls (Pho- 
tograph fi.) The islet is very low. and I estimated the root of the tree to l>e aUmt "i feet 
al >ove the water. 

The size of the tree can lie estimate* I from the man standing close to the left of it. 

The low height of the island can he seen from the fact of the Ixwt's mast being visible 
to the right of the tree. The top of the mast would be aUiut lti feet high, and the Iniat was 
lying a short distance off the shore. 

(I) Th.— plii.t.itf r:i|,) t » :.n- ii-l r.-|.ni«lm »•.! in t iv|...rl. 
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As the islet was only . r > feet above the very low level of the lake in 1900, I do not see 
how such a large tree could have grown on it, had the lake level been steadily falling at the 
rate of ;» inches a year. 

Unless there was a similar rise between 1875 and 1877, which ap|>ears unlikely, 1 fail 
to see how there could have been such a fall as reported, and if such a fall is going on why 
should it cease l>etween 1X9.S and 1901, when levels to liench marks were taken. 

B. Whitehoi sk, 
Commander R. X. 
Surveyor in Chanje, Lake Survey, V<ja»'l<i Railway. 

Nairobi, 31st May VMY2. 
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Appendix IV. 



OX THE CALCULATION OF THE DISCHARGE TABLES AND WATER SLOPES. 



The following Memorandum deals with the computations involved in drawing up 
discharge tables for some of the stations on the Bahr-el-Gebel where discharges have been 
taken, viz : — 

(1) Jin ja. 

(2) The Victoria Nile lielow the M urchin >u Falls. 

(3) Wadelai. 

(4) (iondokoro. 

The methods employed for these stations have differed in some respects, but all arc 
Imsed on the application of known hydraulic formula? to such precise discharge measurements 
as are available. I propose to offer some remarks on the calculations for each place with a 
view to estimating the degree of dependence to l»e placed on the table*. 

(1) Jinja. 

Here two discharges, one by Mr. C. L. Waring, the second by Sir William (iarstin on 
January 22nd 1903, are available, but I have rejected the former as taing Imsed on too few- 
observations of velocity. The second gives a* data for further calculation* a discharge of 
."•49 metres cube per second with a gauge reading of 0"ol metres (') at Jinja. Discharges 
have been first computed to correspond to the highest and lowest readings of the Jinja gauge 
on two independent assumptions. 

Firstly, the problem has been treated as that of a reservoir kept at constant level and 
discharging over a weir with free fall. The standard formula in this nise is Q = Mb H A 
where Q is the quantity of water in metres per second flowing over the weir, M is a constant 
coefficient, b is the effective breadth of the weir. Then A is considered as an unknown 
quantity to Ite determined from the given discharge, or better, since the strict theoretical 
value of M mav not apply, Mb is so considered. The depth of water over the sill is 
assumed to lie the same as the mean depth of the nearest of Mr. Waring** sections, taken 
(50 metres aliove the Ripon Falls. To this is added the rise from the Falls to Lake Victoria: 
the sum is then the head of the lake surface above the sill. This will change bv the same 
amount as the Jinja gauge changes from its reading on the date of Mr. Waring s measure- 
ment. 

The mean depth in question is 7*f>0 metres. 
The rise to the lake surface is 0*17 metres. 

Hence on January 12th 1903, when the gauge read 0*4 1 metres, the head. //, was 
767 metres. Therefore on January 22nd 1903 when the gauge read Ool metres, the head 
was 7*77 metres and on this date the discharge measured by Sir William Garstiu was 
549 metres cube jier second. Consequently the value of Mb in the aliove formula is found 
to be 2.V35. With this value, the discharges corresponding to any gauge reading may be 
found. In jmrticular for the maximum and minimum readings tlie following values have 
been found. 

With 1*36 metres in July 1903, the discharge was equal to (542 metres culie |>er second. 
And with 0*1(5 metres in* November 1900, the discharge was equal to ,il2 metres cu1k> 
jier second. 

The accuracy of these estimates will depend on the applicability of the formula quoted, 
a formula deduced from ideal theoretical considerations and applied to an exceedingly com- 
plicated practical case. In support of its employment, it may l)e stated that the formula is 
known to represent actual discliarges in broad deep channels with greater accuracy than can 
l>e obtained from its application to narrow shallow weirs where the side and sill frictions have 
disproportionate effects on the velocities. Further, it does represent the discharge correctly 
for one value of // and may accordingly be relied upon for Vidues of // not too far distant 
from the base-value. Also, though Mb is not an absolute constant as assumed above, it 
varies only very slightly with the head for such a section as is dealt with here. It appears, 
therefore, that there is considerable justification for applying the formula to the extreme 
cases of the discharge corresponding to the maximum ana minimum readings quoted above. 
For the former it should be within 10 per cent of the truth while for the latter the 
agreement should be even closer. 

Secondly, the discharge has been computed on the assumption that the mean velocity 
remains constant and that the sides of the section are vertical. The increase of th*e 
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discharge will then be due to the extra layer of water parsing when the gauge rises. On 
January 22nd 1903. the cross section was 2,27") square metres and the breadth 417 metres. 
A rise of 1 metre aliove the gauge reading of tlmt date will result in an increment of 
417 square metres to the sectional area. Since the mean velocity is 0*24 metres per 
second, this rise will give an additional discharge of 100 metres culie |>er second and the 
increases or decreases in the discharge corres|>onding to other rises or falls will vary 
proportionally. For the highest and lowest gauge readings we should accordingly have 
the following results : 



timitri- mulinir. 


Hiwc »hiiv«* tintnm(+) 
Kiill M..w .. (— ) 


liion-itu-nt 
of diwluirfre. 




hnrg<: 


1.3*>ai. 
O.lCm. 


+0.X5m. 
— (>.;i5m. 


+ K"ail J j>«<r 8tw\ 
— 3"»m" „ „ 


1.34m 1 
514m s 


per ixr, 



These values accord satisfactorilv with those calculated on the first assumption, and 
teml materially to increase the reliabilitv of the figures. 

Table I has been drawn up on the basis of these computations. 
(2) The Victoria Nile lx?low the Murchisou Falls. 

In this case the problem is of a totallv different nature. It is almost the converse of 
that at Jinja. For here we have a river discharging over a free fall into a reservoir which 
is kept practically ait constant level. Consequently any change in mean velocity at the 
discharge site— which was about one third of the distance from the Falls to Lake Albert — 
must l>e due to the increase of slope that follows the greater rush of water over the Falls in 
riots! and the consequent heaping up in the narrow channel there. I have decided accord- 
inglv to assume that Kuttcr's well-known formula' for the mean velocity of a channel are 
applicable and to apply them to the data provided by Sir William Gamin's discharge to 
derive a value for the slope at the (Lite when it was measured. The formula* are : — 

C= l ii+fft + O.OOl'vi* 

l+n <23+o.imi. r Ms) 

where /• is the mean velocity in metre* per second, is the slope, r i* the hydraulic radius in 
metres and n is a number dependent on the roughness of the l>ed. 

The measurements made for the discharge give the following data: — 

Breadth of the section ' 309 metres 

Sectional area 894 square metres 

Wetted |M>rimeter 313 metres 

Disc harge ">7<!.(i metres cul»e per second. 

Hence r = o7<; <i/89 l = l).<;4"» metres cube per second 
,=X94/313 = 2.X;> metres. 

On the lwsis of the discharge at Wadelai I assume n to Ik? 0.025 which is. in point of 
fact, the value assigned to it by Kutter for "canals and rivers free from stones and weeds," 
a description that applies aptly enough to the section in question. 

Substituting then these values in the formula- we find: — 



o, 



.&i+0.0lll*ws 



l+n.ou^-M+o.imi.-)-,-)' " 
Ily successive approximation a sufficiently exact root of this equation is found to 

Now in flood the river rises hen" about 1 metre while at the Alltert Lake the correspond- 
ing rise is 0.H4 metre, or an excess of 0.10 metre at the discharge station. The distance 
to the lake is 22."> kilometres and the rise from the lake in that distance will be 1.22 metres 
with a f1o|m: of 1H ; 11(0 . In flood accordingly, the rise in the same distance will In- 1.3S 
metres which would make the slope then approximately !,;'„<,. I have assumed that 
the sIojmj varies uniformly between these limits as the water rises, and have calculated the 
various values of the sectional ana, wetted perimeter and hydraulic- radius eorrcs|>onding 
to different heights of the water surface a I Hive datum, which has I teen taken to Ik; the height 
of the surface at the date of the discharge. With the varying values of the slope it then 
Wanes jtossiblc to calculate the different values of the mean velocity, which, multiplied 
by the sectional area, give the discharge 
Table II gives the result. 



The 
spates 



give 
3) Wadelai. 



conditions here are those of a river in regime and little affected by sudden 
We inav therefore as>umc that Kuttcr's formula- hold in this case also and 
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on that assumption the discharge table has l>een calculated. Sir William Gamin's 
discharge, taken on 23rd March 1903, gives the discharge, sectional area and other data 
relating to the section, while the slope has l»een deduced from the following considerations. 
Four very concordant hvpsoinetrical observations were made at different stations between 
the Altai* lake and Nimule and reduced by comparison with the readings of the Urometer 
at Entcblie, kindlv supplied by Mr. Mahoii, Director of the Botanic Gardens there. As 
the type and section of the river between the Lake iuuI Nimule vary little, an assumption 
of uniform slope has lx?en made, the most probable value of which from the observations is 

The data given by the discharge arc :— 

Discharge 646 metres culie per second 

Sectional area 770 square metres 
Hydraulic radius 4.80 metres. 



Hence the mean veloc ity is 0.84 metres per second. 

Substituting tbese*numl>ers in the formula- we obtain : — 



63.93. 1 » + 



a quadratic equation for n, the positive root of which gives //= ^.J^.. = 0.0236!). As 
remarke<l above in the discussion of the discharge l»elow the Murcliison Falls, this 
accords with the value of n given by Kutter for such a river channel. With this value a 
series of values of ( ' in the formula' may Ik? calculated to corresjK>nd with different gauge 
readings. The slope is considered constant. For this assumption there is warrant in the 
fact that the range at Lake Alltert does not differ much from that at Wadelai. If anything 
it is less and the average slope of the main stream in Hood is less than at low water. It 
seems probable, however, that the chief effect of the flood on Lake AlWt will lie to extend 
its limits towards the north so that the portion which may Ik; looked on as lieing level will 
l>e brought nearer Wadelai and the fall distributed over a shorter length. In the absence 
of further data it appears most reasonable therefore to consider the slope as being independent 
of the gauge reading. 

As the value of the slojie accepted above differs materially from that hitherto regarded 
as best, the reasons for adopting it may Ik? conveniently indicated here. The hvpsometrical 
observations though few in numl)er derive added weight from the fact that they are the 
first in this region that have l>ecn reduced by com j Mir i son with simultaneous barometric 
readings at a station of known height so near as Entebbe, distant 250 to 400 kilometres. 
Again the total fall from the Albert Lake at Hutiabu to Nimule is 13 metres, which is in 
letter agreement with 6 metres, the value deduced by Ziippritz from Emin Pasha's observations, 
than with the 33 metres given by Hann. Chavanne (') reject* Ziippritz's value in favour of 
that deduced by Hann for reasons which amount to no more than an expression of opinion. 
Thirdly, the value is confirmed a posteriori by the deduced value for Kutter's constant /», 
which accords well with the standard value given by him for such sections. 

The results are given in Table III. 

4. Gondokoro. 

The data for Gondokoro are the following : — 



Uatka 


*kth March 

1SH»1. 


1hTH SBPT. 
1908. 


1ST .\PBI1, 
1U03. 


STH S|,|-|. 

1903. 


(tnuci* mttlin;.'*... 
Di.«criiirjros 


0.08 
G2KI 


0.83 
107'.) 


0.50 

tm 


2.33 

1W5 



The computation of a satisfactory table for this station, that would coordinate these 
data, proved much more difficult than those of the three preceding sections, and this for 
several reasons. In the first place, there have been four changes of gauge there, and for 
one period there exists a gap in the readings between the destruction of one gauge and the 
erection of another (*). It is thus impossible to reduce the earlier readings of one gauge to 
the present one with any certainty. Secondly, a glance at the appended chart Plan No. IV 
shows that the river there is subject to great and irregular fluctuations especially about the 
]>eriod of highest flood. Thirdly, the section opjK»site the gauge is of a complicated nature 
and different form from that at the sites of the four discharges, which were all within a 
few hundred metres of each other. 



(') Chavanne -Afrik..*- Slrfunv ..ml H.W." Vi.imu. I*K!. |..3S. 
I') |i. 42. 
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The oW-rvations available show further that the section cannot lie considered constant 
cither at the discharge sites or at Gondokoro, hut that there must be a continual erosion of 
the l»ed with deposit elsewhere. These facts make the application of rational hvdraulic 
formula- to the discharges a matter of great difficulty. I have tried to coordinate the data 
on several assumptions, hut it is noteworthy that in every case the result gives fair represen- 
tations of the third and fourth discharges but fails for the first and second except on the 
assumption of a fall of from 20 to 30 centimetres in the river level lietween 12th November 
and 18th November 1902, the dates of the beginning and end of the gap in the readings. 

I therefore proceed in the following manner. It is known (' ) that the discharge of a river 
inav lie represented approximately by the Formula. 

Q=a (s + liyV. 

While 11 is the discharge, a and h are constant* and .r is the residing of a vertical g.iuge. 
For the real son given above I assume a fall*/ in the water level between 12th Novemlier 
and 18th Noveuilier 1902. ami accordinglv apply ?/ as a correction to the gauge reading* 
prior to the former date. The amended iWa then l>ccome : — 





ji. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


K«-iitliti<:* 

Discharge* 


0.08 + v 


0.83+ v 


0..SI 


2.33 


l>23in' i>*.«. 


1079m 1 \U 


<;1»3mi j |..s. 


198-iin* p.*. 



And with these the constants a. b and y have lieen computed and their l>est values found 
to bt' 281"8, 1-3 la ami 0-287 respectively. The fact that the value of y falls between the 
limits that previous assumptions have indicated gives a presumption that it is about the 
correct value of the fall in the river surface in the interval alluded to. and that its application a* n 
correction to gauge readings previous to 1 2th November 11)02 is justifiable. The following 
table shows how close an approximation the formula gives to the observe) 1 results. 





M. 


M. 


M. 


It. 


(tiiujjK re:iiliii;r* 


U.3i'.7 


1.117 


(».:»o 


2.33 


Observed discharge*... 


((23m 1 


lOT'.lin'i.s. 


il;'3ni 5 i».s. 

C.%., ., 


li>8;>iii 5 ]..s 


( '<>m|»uteil discluirge*.. 


Ail .. 


108n„ , 


1982 „ 



Table f\ r has accordingly l>een computed on the basis of the formula 

g-284.«(x + 1.3|.y>''; 

where .<• is the present gauge rea<ling in metres. 

It is well known that the discharge curve for any station on a river is not single- 
branched but of the nature of a cusped loop, which, if the gauge readings are ordinate's, is 
concave to the axis of abscissae at the cusp. In this ease the lower branch would corre- 
spond to a rising river. The (Jondokoro discharges have all buen taken on a falling gauge, 
and the table proUibly gives values somewhat too low on the rising gauge. Since, however, 
there is nothing to indicate the amount of divergence between the branches, no correction 
has been made to the figures to apply them to the rising stage of the river. 

The following table shows the total discharge in millions of metres cul>e at •linja, 
Wadelai and (buidokoro iluring 1!K)2 and 11)03, deduced from the gauge readings and the 
discharge tables. 

1H02 19t»:t 

•liiijii 17.400 l*.»,3m 

Wiidrlni r.t.liOO 24,21 N I 

(Jon.lokon. 32..«H»(«) 39.3m 

The catchinent basin of the river as discharging at ..linja is approximately 11)0.00(1 
scpinre kilometres and the annual rainfall aliout l'l in. The discharge at .linja was 
therefore 8 jier cent of the rainfall in 15*02 and 0 jier cent in 1003. The catchinent basin 
lietween Jinja and Warlelai is approximately 132,000 snuarc kilometres and the rainfall 
aliout 1"! m. In 1902 therefore this region contributed only aliout 1 per cent of the 
rainfall to the river and in 1908 about 3\*i per cent. The catchment Uisin of the stretch 
fnini Wadelai to Gondokoro is approximately 72,000 square kilometres and the rainfall 
about l'l in. anuuallv. The mean run-off in this region was therefore 17 per cent in 
1902 and 19 [kt cent last year. It is worth mentioning, as confirmatory of some fall 
in the river at fiondoknro between the dates referred to aliove. that unless some such 

(•) LoMiuitlHM. -K»«,i *«irl •Hwlr..l..Ki...lu Nil" IM1I.111 Into) p. I". .|. . 

( ? ) Tli.' ;iiMilii.n:il .-..it.', dun -pi'2»7 i.i.'tr. - lm- l»'.ii ;i|^4i.'il t.» I lie I ii>n<li>k<>r» t'liUu'c r.-rtiliiij:- Wforv <-..in|.iil.ilii.ii n' (Iiift 
diwliari.'.'. 
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supjMwition is* made the discharges at Wadelai for some rainy month* exceed those at 
Gondokoro. while on the assumption made the former are less, as would naturally lie 
expected. 

The diagram of the gauges at Wadelai and (iondokoro for part of 1903 is a ponded 
(Plan No IV) as illustrating, 

(1) The regulating effect of the lakes at the former station. 

(2) The irregularity of the rises and falls at the latter, which show? the local origin of 
high floods at Gondokoro. 

( 'alrtilation of' Slope.". 

In several rases an attempt hat* been made to calculate the slope of the river at places 
where discharges have l»een taken, and in all cases the procedure has been the mime. From 
the data values are calculated for the hydraulic radius and mean velocity. These are 
substituted in Kutter's formula- with the value 0V'2h for n, and the resulting equation for s, 
the sloix*, is solved by successive approximation. 

There is one objection to the use of Kutter's formula- in this way. They are generally 
recognised as giving too high velocities for small slo|>es, and inversely with low velocities 
will give too small values for the sloj*\ Consequently the slojies given by the computations 
cannot lie taken as absolutely correct, but they will certainly give a fair idea of the true 
gradient, and for comparative pur|K)ses may Ik- of considerable value. 

In some eases, e.g., the Blue Nile in the low season, the White Nile at Dueim in flood, 
the White Nile above the Sobat in flood ami the Hahr-el-Gebel near Lake No in flood, the 
values of the slope come out extremely small. I am very strongly of opinion that what is 
indicated is simply a holding up of the secondary branch by the main branch at the time, 
and that reverse sIojkjs even may be existent. 

As a check on the computation of the slopes the difference of level lietween Kodnk 
(Fashoda) and I-ado has been calculated with the following results : — 

Kodok (o Ltiki- No "»..'» m. 

Lake No to (;iml»n SlmiaW... ., 

CSIuiUi Slianili<- to Bor l.i.H ,. 

Bor to Iriulo lii.0 „ 

The accepted height of Lado is 4<i"> metres above sen level. If these amounts be taken 
from this the following table of heights is derived : — 

HlMUHT*. 
< 'nui|>«t<'<l. Aco'i >t--< I (') 



Kodok 


4nt» 


404 


fjike No 


414 




( iliului Sluiailn- ... 


4X1 


4l>4 


I^or ■■« * * ■ ••■ 


44H 


441 


Initio 


4().*» 


4r«"» 



There is thus a satisfactory agreement between the heights deduced from hydraulic 
considerations and those deduced from Iwrometric observations. This gives a ' further 
// posteriori verification of the legitimacy of using Kutter's formula- in this work. 



THE XI LK (i.UGK AT <;0M)0KOK0. 



Observations were commenced hereon (5th Deeemlier 1900 after those which had Iteen 
taken further upstream at Fort Ilerkeley from 1st Septeml>er 1X99 to 2nd December 1900 
were discontinue<l. The gauge was a light wooden rod graduated in feet and inches. This 
may lie called gauge A. On 27th March 1901 a more substantial gauge of sheet iron 
screwed to a wooden upright which was strutted from the lunik was fixed at the time of 
Sir W. K. Garstin's visit ('). This may I*- called H and was divided into metres and 
centimetres. 



0) CtMVASSK.n|>. til. |i. :,2, 

(') S.^ U-^.rt Mf th.- l-nl.li.- Wurk* Mii.iMry K^«|.l. It**!. ( .. !".>. 
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On the 13th Xoveml>er 11)02 this was knocked down in the night and lost and another, 
C, was erected on IHth Novemlwr 1902 which was graduated in feet and inches. 

To avoid the uncertainty caused by such frequent changes of gauge Captain H. G. Lyons 
on 9th April 1903 fixed a sloping baulk of teak parallel to the slope of the l>ank and firmly 
anchored Ixick into it, so as to l»e out of the way of Imats, and hippopotami. Tins 
haulk is graduated metrically and has a mark at each 5 centimetres. It is fixed at a slope 
of (50" so that its readings "require to be multiplied by 0.880 to reduce them to vertical 
metres and bv 39.4 x 0.8G6 or 34.1 to reduce them to vertical inches. 

These changes may be tabulated m follows: — 





In 1 

Fkom 


To 


Headin.; 


A. 


6.1 2.00 


27. 3.01 


Ft. k in. 


B. 


28. 3.01 


12.11.02 


Metric. 


0. 


18.11.02 


8. 4.03 


Ft. & in. 


1). 


8. 1.03 


To .late 


Metric. 



Thus there has ljeen a constant record except from 13-18 November 1902. The 
connection of these different series of grange readings with one another is therefore most 
important. 

Oti the 9th April D gauge was erected and read 0.48 metres or 1 ft. 7 in. while the C 
gauge which it repWvd read 4 in., thus the readings of (.' gauge require an addition of 0.3S 
metres to reduce them to those of D gauge. 

A difficulty arises now in connecting B gauge with V in consequence of the interval of 
.'» days between the loss of B gauge and the erection of C gauge. 

"The recorded readings converted to metres are as follows: — 

M. 

1.3" 
1.12 



10th 

lltll 

12th 
13th 
14th 

rah 

loth 
17th 
18th 
lttth 
20th 



November 1902... 



.. .. 
.. ... 
,. ... 



o.st; 

O.S4 
O.XJ 



Thus to reduce the B gauge readings to the C gauge the correction will be — 0.64 metres 
if there mi* no tailor rise in the rirer between the 12th ami 78th of ,Xorentt>e r. Mr. Westray 
who was the observer has stated that he lielieves the river was stationary between these 
dates, but no note was made at the time. On the 28th March 1901 B gauge was fixed and 
read 0.30 when A gauge was reading 1 ft. <>■/, in. thus the correction to red in* its readings 
to those of B gauge is — 0.1 6 metre. 

These corrections are given in the following table: — 





''"BKIXIM'Sf T" Ki;ilt ■« 1. M 


Oaioe. 


A. 


ii. 


c. 


U. 


A. 
B. 
V. 
\\ 


M. 

0 

+o.i<; 

+0.80 
+ 0.42 


— o.n; 

0 

+o.«4 

+ 0.26 


M. 

-0.80 
-0.64 

0 

-0.38 


-0.42 
-0.26 

+o.:w 

0 



There is reason to l>elieve, however, as suite* 1 ahove, that the river must have fallen 
in the interval Iwtween gauges B and C. The amount of the fall necessary to render the 
discharges consistent is 0.2K" metre, and the discharge table and total annual discharge at 
Gondokoro in 1902 arc based on the assumption that this quantity is added as an additional 
correction to the readings of gauges A and B. Since the river is falling in general in 
NovemlxT, it is probable that its level was not maintained constant ljctween gauges B and C. 

Moreover observations made by the flood discharge |mrty in 1903 at Mongalla, Lado 
and Gondokoro show that the difference in level lietween the 1902 and 1903 floods was 
abmt 0.90 metre whereas the difference on the gauges is 1.24 ; thus an additional correction 
of about 0.30 metre to gauge-readings on B and consequently A is thereby indicated. 



.1. 1. Ckak;. 
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TABLE I. 

J I N J A . 



(UffiE Kf.ADINO. 



Mhiv.. 

0.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 

o.r. 

0.7 



Oixhaiic.f.. 



Cllliit- ItH-tIV* |«T 

495 

506 

517 

52* 

53;» 

550 
.172 



(•Ai (ii: Kkaihnu. 



0.8 
O.V 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 



l)IMCKAIt<;K. 



Cubit- Ki^trvo |n*r »«•. 

rm 
r>v4 
got, 

GIG 
627 
63* 
649 
660 



TABLE II. 

VuTOKIA Nlt.K UKLOW Ml KCHISON FaI.LS. 



Hike Ahovk 

I ) AT I'M • 


SMTIOSAf. A HKA . 


VeUXITY. 


l>m HAIIIJK. 


Mrtlv» . 


S|uiirv Metre*. 


Mftr<- |»r 


Cubic mplret. |ier 


0.0 


8H4 


0.645 


:.77 


0.1 


925 


0.664 


614 


0.2 


y.w 


0.683 


653 


0.3 


987 


0.702 


6'J3 


0.4 


101* 


0.721 


734 


o.r, 


1048 


0.740 


776 


o.r. 


107!» 


0.75'.> 


81V 


0.7 


1110 


0.77* 




0.8 


1141 


0.797 


909 


O.'.t 


1172 


0.816 


vv. 


1.0 


12(t3 


0.835 


100.') 


1.1 


1234 


0.8. r >4 


ior,4 


1.2 


i2i;.-> 


0.873 


1104 



lUiliim if the h.i?lit of th.- mit-r ..irftuv .it the tiuw ..f Sir Williiiin <inr«tin'. ili«-hi«r*>- iiKwiin-nvnt. 



TABLE III. 



Wadki.ai 



lUiiir. 


Section 


Ytaocm 


UlNHAKCJE 


Mrtiv. 




Met iv. (»-r w. 


(.'lll.ii- niHrvf |«T 


o.o.v 


68V. 0 


0.7*1 


538 


0.1 


697.1 


0.787 


.5411 


0.2 


713.3 


0.799 


570 


0.3 


72V. 5 


0.811 


:m 


0.4 


745.7 


0.822 


61.1 


o.r. 


761 .9 


0.833 


635 


0.6 


77*. 1 


0.844 


657 


0.7 


794.3 


0.856 


680 


0.8 


810.3 


0.867 


7o.1 


(>.:• 


826.7 


0.87* 


72t; 


1.0 


*42. 9 


0.88V 


749 


l.i 


85V. 1 


0.900 


77.1 


1.2 


875. :j 


0.911 


7H7 


1.3 


891.5 


0.922 


822 


1.4 


907.7 


0.931 


847 


1.5 


92.1.9 


O.V43 


871 


1.6 


94(>.l 


0.95.1 


8% 


1.7 


'.156.3 


0.964 


922 


1.8 


972.5 


0.974 


948 


1.9 


988.7 


0.9*5 


974 


2.0 


1004. V 


0.995 


1000 



• l/owest iwonlnil n-nling : A|»ril 
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TABLE IV. 



(» (ISIIOKO l( «>. 



(iACttE HKADIM1 


DlHCHABOE 


flAiriJK READIXli 


DlSCHABOK 




Cubic in*tr*« |>fr *»: 


JMre. 


Cubic IIMtrf » |HT MV. 


0.0 


4-*> 


1.4 


1*74 


0.1 


471) 


1.5 


1344 


0.2 


531 


l.G 


1417 


0.3 


5H5 


1.7 


1491 


0.4 


t540 


1.8 


15GG 


0.5 


«;«j7 




K'42 


O.tf 


755 


2.0 


1718 


0.7 


815 


2.1 


1796 


o.« 


M7C. 


2.2 


I87« 


0.9 


939 


2.3 


1957 


1.0 


looa 


2.4 


2039 


1.1 


100!) 


2.5 


2122 


1.2 


n.v. 


2.G 


2205 


1.3 


1205 


2.7 


2290 
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Appendix V. 



DISCHARGES OF THE UPPER NILE AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
(measured with a Price pattern current meter J. 



INITIAIJ*. 

W.E.O. 

H.G.L. 

J.I.C. 
T.B. 

J.H.L.B. 



Obxkhvkh*. IsiTlilA 

Sir W. E. (> ahstin. «.< '.M.«. VV.F.H. 

Captain H.(5. Lyons. C.H.W. 

Mr. J. I. < hah;. H.VV. 

Mr. T. Bahhon. P.E. 
Mr. J. H. L Bkaksill. 



Oi»bkvi:ks. 
Or. W. F. Hl'MK. 
< 'ait vis < '. H. Woon, R.F.A. 
Captain Wilson. R. Lvnc.Fuh. 
Mr. P. Eschklbach. 



DISCHARGES OF THE BAHR-EMJEBEL 



DlHTANCK KHOM 
Al.BKKT IjAKK. 


Datk. 


DlSCIIAKOR. 


Taken by. 


H I'MAHKS 






Mrtrm robe per ««. 






(►4 


23-3-03 


(Ul'i 


J.I.< \ 




m 


28-3-01 


5»;i; * 


\V.E.(i. 






!»-!M>2 


two • 


.1.1.1 '. 






1-4-03 


641 • 


H.fi.L. 








i7i;i • 


J.I.( 




410 


•>'.»-:»- hi 


57 • 


W.E.G. 


Brunch. 




13-!M)2 


11!» * 


J.I.C 






i-4-ai 


52 • 


H.(J.I.. 






8-!>-03 


224 • 


.1.1.1 '. 




4.17 


14-iMtt 


204C 


.1.1.1 '. 






H'.-!l-03 


non 


.i.i.i : 




820 


4-IMI2 


:m 


.).!.( '. 






1K-'.M>3 


532 


J.I.C. 




m 


8-4-00 


180 


W'.RAl. 




•M2 


20-3-01 


22 


W.E.H. 


BntiM-h. 




3-'.M»2 


41 


J.l.< \ 


N 




l-!Mtt 


m 


J.I.( 




i>47 


i.j-4-oa 


33 1 


W.E.H. 




urn 


1-4- (H 


2(12 


\Y.E.<i. 






2-11-02 


.'Ul 


J.l.< '. 




1142 


14-4-IH) 


21!> 


W.E.O. 




nn; 


14-4-03 


285 


W.E.G. 




1147 


31-8-03 


318 


J.l.r. 





DISCHAHUES OF THE BAHU-EMJHAZAL. 



DlSTANl'K KH<>M 

Lakk No. 


Date. 


DlSlHAIUSK. 


Taken by. 


Rkmakks. 


51 

50 
as 
:« 

.{2 
2H 


11-4-00 
15-4-03 
2-4-01 
31-8-02 

21-1MO 
30-K-03 


inetr>« nilw p»-r 

34 

23 
27 
15 
20 
12 


W.E.G. 
W.E.G. 
W.E.U. 

J.I.I'. 

J.l.< '. 

J.I.< '. 






DISCHARGE 


S OF THE BAHK-EUZARAF. 


DlSTAMK KHOM 
MolTH. 


Datk. 


Dlft'HAKGK. 


Taken by. 


Remarks. 


kllcirut'tm. 

W, 
20 
20 
108 
14 
8 
L<<> 


1-3-00 

ic-4-03 
22-t>-i« 

8-5-0.1 
21>-H-(U 
22-!M)2 
30-8-02 


•iirtr^* cobs |»*** 

.34 
51) 

158 
111 

110 

;i7 

81 


W.E.O. 
W.E.G. 

j.i.c. 

H.W. 
J.I.* '. 

J.l.r. 

.).!.( '. 





at Ijido : 
2K-:WI. 



!»'J<« 

:>'.>m 
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DlSCHAKUES OF THK SOBAT KIVKK. 



(•) Hy .liffi rci,.- M»-..„ .li M -hiiru» .>f Whit.- Sito ai-v m..t M»» •!»• S.l«i« i itli. 



nrsi'HAHUES OF THK WHITE NILE. 



DISTANCE KKOM 
Moi'TH. 


Date. 


DlsiHAKHK. 


Taken by. 


Ri.MAKKS. 


KlhMftm, 




itiW n~ cut*. [-T -t . 






4:1 


r.-4-oi 




W.E.G. 




40 


17-4-OJ 


45 


W.E.G. 




2.1 


2S-X-02 


.172 


.1.1.1 \ 




2.1 


23-!»-02 


771 


J. I.e. 




2.1 


2»'.-K-03 


7ii'.» 


.LLC. 




2:1 


2i:-:M).i 


s;».i 


.!.!.< . 





1>ati:. 



Disciiaikie. 



Taken ii v. 



U em ark*. 



:m-.s-< »2 

22-l»-02 
22-'.M>3 
]<;-4-o3 



,|/.»iv .SV*// Hirer. 



:ctt; 

41.' 

450 

:i4'.i 



J.I.I *. 

.I.L( \ 
.LI.( '. 
W.F.G. 



7 kin. In-low Zaraf. 
»>".") kil. .. 
21 km. aln.vf Lolle. 
Ju*t Mow Loll.-. 



H,-l„ir .S>i/h«/ ///r.-r. 



i; 4-i>i 


m 


W.E.G. 


2t km. Mow Solwf. 


17-4-03 


:w 


W.E.G. 


14 TauKkia. 


2i;-h^i:s 


iw. 


.).[.( •. 


\t : : 


2.V.MI2 


1272 


J.U \ 




2i".-'.M».{ 


l.lnl 


■LL< •. 


13 



OISCHAKOES OF THK WHITE NILE 

TAKEN AT Dl'KlM 32< > KlI.oMKTHK* I IVTItKAM OE KhaKTkI M. 



Date. 


Dischaiwk. 


Taken bv. 


Date. 


DlSTtlAHiiE. 


Taken bv. 




mitn-. rn>w |» r — ,-. 




1903 


ni<ir>i i lilw |«r «t. 




1902 










13 May 


347 


T.B. 


4 Au<r. 


7tW 


T.B. 


11 .June 


tan 


T.B. 


11 .. 


.17:» 


T.B. 


X July 




T.B. 


IS 


.134 


T.B. 


5 Aug. 


XC7 


H.J.L.B. 


23 „ 


1,54 
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Appendix VI. 



OBSERVATIONS CARRIED OIT OX THE BAHH-EL-GEBEL 

IN MAY 1!>04. 



Since my present re|n»rt was written, I have again visited the Upper Nile and ascended 
the river us far south as (iondokoro. During my journey, I collected some supplementary 
information regarding certain of the points discussed in that rejtort. I have thought this 
information to he of sufficient value to warrant its introduction into these jwges, in the 
shape of a short note. 

In making mv late expedition. I hail three ohjects in view, namely : — 

(a) To obtain further measurements of the volume of the river in its most southerly 
reaches, and ascertain the loss of water due to the marshes, during the hottest fteriod of 
the year when the levels were presumably at their lowest. 

(/>) To explore and study the large branch channels said to exist to the wist of the 
main river, lictween Bor and Ghaha Shamhe. 

(<•) To inspect that reach of the Bahr-el-Gebel known as block 15, which was recently 
cleared of "sudd " by Lieut. Drury. R.N., and Mr. Poole of the Soudan Servuv. 

I will dismiss these three questions separately, and as briefly as I can. 



(a) rh'jnh<tr<ie measurement* of the Bnhr-el-t iebel and White Site, in Mat/ 1904. 

On page 153 of my rej»ort. I explained that the loss of water, occurring between Lado 
and Bor during the period of lowest Nile, was still unknown ; no discharges having l>een 
taken at Bor. at that season of the year. One of the main objects of my iate journey, was 
to remedy this omission, and to ascertain, by mums of actual discharge*, the amount of 
loss, due to wastage, between these two points. 

Unfortunately, the present ywir was not a wry favourable one for this pur|xwc, as, 
throughout the winter and spring, the levels of the Bahr-el-Geliel. south of Bor, were, 
maintained at a quite exceptional height. Since last year's high flood, the river never fell 
to anything like the same extent as had l>een the ease in previous years. Thus, on the 
1st May 1004. the (iondokoro gauge registered a water level some 0.40 metres higher 
than on thc*ame date in li*03, while on the 14th of the same month, when my measurements 
were made, the difference In-tween the levels of the two years in question bad increased to 
0.50 metres. 

Throughout theearlv months of 11)04, high levels had been maintained, the maximum 
lH-ing reached on the ltkli, 17th ami 18th of April, when the gauges of 0.!)4. 0.0H and 0.!><> 
metres resjn*-tively were registered ('). The rise in April was due to heavy rainfall 
throughout the I'pjier Nile valley. Subsequent to these dates, a long break occurred in 
the rains, and on the 14th of May, the gauge reading was only 0.H3 metres. This 
level is, however, much aU»ve the average of previous years for the date in question ('). 
In consequence of the high river, my most recent discharges do not show the loss of water 
when the river isatitsA.MV.--/. They do, however, show this loss during a period of mrdium 
level, and are thus of interest. 

The following are the results of the discharges: — 

On the 1 2th of May 1!*<>4, the discharge passing down the river at Bor, including the 
Aliab channel, was cubic metres per second. 

On the 14th of the same month, a discharge of H.'iX metres cul>e per second was 
j assing Lado ( J ). 



< ') l.i Aj ril I'.n.i, i. ii lb.' mum- ilnt>». tin- imuji* r>;iilini!> w.iv '».."•<!. li..Vi an.i <>.*>.( uiHm. 

(') Tlir <liu;ilnk>>ni tfiiui."- n^'iMi r that, sim v l!n- rlii-ni i.f I'.kjX tie l<-\cli tievrr fell l**l<>w i».<»i nirtm<. 

O It will !»• i)I-*<TVfil. l'\ a r«f>'rHii,« l«' * Ii »- ■ Iw|'1<;t •>.! rivrr ili».-hinfc*. Ilml tlu» vuIutiii* i* rutluT grvnttT tli:ii IUM ut 
In- w./j-iiwkmi ri.ml <Hk Inrjr.- in S.-|i«Kinl iT \'M12. ■» Ik'ii iin-(r.-« < nli.- |.rr ».•> <>n<! ww min»ur,M nt Im«|i>. 
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Between the 12th and 14th, the Gondokoro gauge showed a slight rise of 0.1(5 of n 
metn'. This would slightly reduce the Lado discharge for the date equivalent to the time 
when the water measured at Bor, had passed the southern discharge site. The difference 
is so small that I have not taken it into account, hut have considered the levels to l>e steady. 

The loss of water between Lado and Bor is. consequently : — 

Discharge at Lutlo 1 13* metres jmt seomd 

Discharge at- Bor S13 

Difference .125 metres enbe |mt second 

This is equivalent to a loss of some 28 per cent. 

It has been shown in my report, that, during the high flood of List year, "»0 per cent 
of the water passing Lado was lost before Bor was reached. It was then explained that 
this loss was largely due to the flooding of the entire valley and the formation of a large 
lake, or reservoir, "it is not so easy to explain the loss in* May last, ats the flooded area 
was comparatively small. A portion of the wastage is no doubt, due to cvajK>ration in the 
broad and shallow channels into which the stream is divided, but, at the time of year in 
question, the weather was cloudy and the humidity of the atmosphere excessive. In my 
opinion, much of this loss is caused by the vegetation through which a large |x»rtion of the 
water filters. The dense growth of flooded reeds on both sides of every channel must 
absorb a very large quantity of water, and I am convinced that to this cause is due the 
greater j>ortion of the wastage that does occur. In a year of very low supply this loss is 
undoubtedly leas, but, to a certain extent, it must always exist. 

The only remedy for this loss will lie to select one channel for the stream, ami close 
off all the others by training works, as pro|josed in my report. Such works south of Bor 
should not be very difficult to execute, and onee this'hns l>eeii done, much of the present 
waste should be avoided ('). 

In order to complete my scries of observations for 11*04, I measured the amount of 
water passing down the White Nile, downstream of the juuetion of the Bahr-el-Zaraf. but 
upstream of the Solmt junction. Discharges were observed in the Bahr-el-Gebel and in 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf at the usual sites, a few kilometres upstream of their outlets. The 
Bahr-el-Ghazal was also visited, with a view to measuring its discharge, but at the ordinary 
discharge site, upstream of the Khor Deleb, no velocity at all could be observed. The 
current meter faded to give any indication of a stream, at any depth. This river lias 
therefore l>een neglected in considering the volume passing down the White Nile, in 
May 1904. 

The following are the figures : — 

ln'seharjfe of the Bahr-el-Gelie] at kilometre 1147. on May tin* 22nd VMM = 302 metres eiihe |»r s.-n.n.l 
Piseharjre of the IJailir-id-ZuraF at lt"> kilometres upstream of the 

junction, on May the 2.1/1 1 I'.NU — 124 

Therefore the discharge of the White Nile .. .. = 42«! nn tres ciiIk- j.er x coinl 

This means that lietween Lado, and the White Nile, 712 metres cube of water were 
lost in the marshes, or some (52 per cent of the total volume coming down from the south. 

Again, between Bor ami the White Nile, the loss was 387 metres cube per second. 
The loss between these two places was consequently some 47 per cent. 

Although these figures only confirm those obtained by previous measurements, they 
are none the less striking, as showing the appalling waste of water that takes place in 
this river at all seasons, mid that, even a good supply in the I'ppcr Nile, as in the present 
year, has no effect whatever in increasing the volume passing down the White Nile to the 
Sohat junction. 

To sum up. The results of this years observations show : — 

/•/>.«/. That the Bahr-el-Gebel discharge at Lado, during May 1904, was greater than 
the maximum flood discharge, in September 1M02. 

Sscoiul. That 28 per cent of the water passing Lado was lost by the time Bor was 
reached, i.e. in a distance of 178 kilometres, while t>2 per cent of the volume had disappeared 
at the junction of the Bahr-el-Zaraf with the White Nile. 

Thinl. That the discharge of the Bahr-el-Zaraf in May lt)04, was considerably above 
the average for that season of the year (*). 

Fourth. That, in spite of the high levels of the Bahr-cl-Gebcl, upstream of the 
"sudd," the volume passed out into the White Nile lielow Lake No, was in no way 



(') I rvf"T of ivnnr. t>> tlv (~-ri. •• I <if !•>« »u|i>lv. Ihirini; tin- rt«n«| tli'Ti» alwnv* h* a ]..*«, hut :it ttint tirii.-. it 
i« i.f no irn|»*rtniK't-. 

(*) TJii^ in. nar-.nl .li-, liuri!- 1 in Ruhr . l-Zunif it |.r..hul.|y ■ I. th* high H,umI nf f.m.t, wlii.h . l.-nr->l a»uy 
"mkM" in tlip 'upplv • hounds uf I hi* hrnm-h »t tin- ri\rr. 
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greater than that of preceding vears when the .southern discharges were much less. This 
confirm* the statement made* in ray report, namely, that the discharge of the Bahr- 
el-Gehel, at its outlet, is practically constant Itetween 300 and o00 metres eul>e per second; 
never falling l>elow the former, i>r exceeding tiie latter figure, no matter what may Iw 
the conditions of the river in the vicinity of Gondokoro anuLado. 
I will now discuss the second of the objects of my journey : — 

(f>) The eastern hraifhes of the Jiuhr-el-1 leM between B»r urn? (rhafm Shamir. 

Attention wis first drawn to the existence of a large channel to the east of the main 
river, by Mr. E. S. Grogan, in a recent l>ook of travels { l Y 

In this work he gives a sketch of this channel, which he christens the Gertrude Nile. 
He followed its right bank for a considerable distance, when marching from Bor to 
the Bahr-el-Zaraf. Considering the difficulties that he must have experienced in the way 
of making observations, his sketch of this river is wonderfully accurate, and very fairly 
represents the general direction and jxisition of the channel. What he could not of 
course see, were the branch channels to the Nile on its left bank, neither could he follow 
it* course throughout, after it had left the high land and commenced to wander through 
the marshes. 

More recentlv. Captain Liddetl. K.E., the Director of Telegraphs in the Soudan, when 
endeavouring to find a good line for his wires, crossed a wide stream to the east of Abu Kika. 
I myself, when making the survey of the Buhr-eMJebel in 1901, with Captain Lyons, had 
obtained, from the upper deck of the steamer, occasional glimpses of a wide channel, fringed 
by tall reeds, running more or less parallel to the east of the main river. As I considered 
it very desirable that this branch should be investigated, with a view to possible projects 
for the improvement of the Bahr-el-Zanif. I decided to visit it in May last. Captain 
Liddell and I explored it as far as it wa> possible to do so, and made a compos survey of 
the different streams visited (*). 

The so-called Gertrude Nile i.s known to the Dinkas as the 4, Atem, "and by this name 
I shall call it throughout this note. Its head is not traceable at Bor itself, and in 
this respect Mr. Grogan's sketch plan is incorrect, as the channel only commences at 
a considerable distance to the north of Bor l 1 ). It is formed by the many spills which 
leave the Bahr-el-(»ebel on its eastern bank, downstream of Bor. These spills are very 
numerous, but it is imjxissible to say which of them, if any, is its true head, as no 
one of them is sufficiently large to justifiv the assertion that it is the main source 
of supply ('). In all probability, the Atcm river is formed by the combined water of 
all these spills, which pass through the "sudd" and swamp, ami eventually unite into 
one large channel flowing north, along the line of the high land to the east of the river 
valley. 

Although there is some uncertainty as to where the Atem leaves the Ruhr-el -Gel »el, 
there is none whatever, as to the point where its waters rejoin the latter stream. At 
kilometre "00 of the Bahr-el-Gebel, are two large inlets, some 20 to metres in width, and 
close together, through which the water coming from the Atem, passes into the Bahr-el-tiebcl. 
At kilometre there is a third {''). 

The river Atein, as has l>een already stated, follows for a great jtortion of its 
course, the high land lying to the cast of the Nile valley. For some 50 or 60 kilometres 
l>elow Bor, it is not now navigable, being closed bv "sudd" in its up|>er reaches. 
North of this jsiint it is oj>en, und is a fine broad stream, averaging from 60 to 
80 metre* in width. It is occasionally much wirier than this, but on the other hand, 
it, in places, narrows to 21) metres or less. At first sight it appears to be a much more 
important river than the Bahr-el-Gebel, as it has a strong current, and its general course 
is straighter than that of the main river. Its depth, however, in the up|>er jiortions 
of its course, is rarely more than 2 to 2.5 metres, and its volume is not considerable 

('> '• From Uir Cujie l<> Cairo. " hv K. S. OlcoiiAX. London, linn. 

(') The aci ompunuiiir map. whkh 1- n reproduction of that puhlisheit with nil report of IIMI. tlmirr the dillen-iit hrjimlic, 
of tlii» chnnm-l of the river. n» plotted hv Captain Liddell from the rctvnt IniVfr* inirvcv. 

(') The iiniH.«»iliility uf ohtniuinir fuel f»r the rleamer and the •- midd " hlo, k»at either end, prev.nt.-d our following thi» 
channel throughout it» entire lenirth. 

(•) We were iinahte tn flml im\ outlet from the Bnhr-el-liehel. hrae cnouifh to tike the .-tcamcr through. Betwmn kilo- 
metre. -WO :iihI Htm. there are two .pill*, which, with a certain mi i lit uf ch-arniice. might imcsilily lie made nuviir ihlc. t here 

tinift M me- time have leen an entrance. n« the (tjnka* are timinimoii. in a-u-rtiiur that the K-rvi«h Kinir. Aruhi l>afnllah. mice 
eiileivd the Atein in hi- «tenmer ami |ui>'--i) ih»wu it to the north In tin- |«>int where it >. i«imle« into two hniiiehe.. Tin* would 
lwt •jllite ilnl>oiii>ili|e now. 

(') 111 l!<01 mid l'.K«3. the water wii» rinwiin; in the re erne direct ion in the»e channel-. that i«. fnun the Bahr-eMieliel iaf,t the 
Atein. Both uf the*e were low war* anil it sevtu* prohahle that ill »ueh ca.c, the Atein in lower than the tiehel and the water 
flow. Ova, the hitter i»t„ the former, while in « high leiir like the prc*enl. the n-ver-c i* the cn*e. 

(••) On the 10th of Mav. I niea.urcd lh" iliwliiirue of the Atein above the |».1tit whero it divide* into two hrauchw. It» 
volume ira, mih 1 f.» nihil- metren |ier » ml. ;i* ajMinst s|:t m^r.-* p r •.•■,-oml in the H;«hr-cMi,'l>el at »or. 
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The river follows the edge of the forest for about half its course. This forest, although in 
1904, it was flooded for a longdistance from the river bank, is incomjmrahlv the finest that 
I have yet seen in the Soudan. It is full of large and beautiful trees, many of them being 
of varieties different to those met with elsewhere. At certain points, the land is high, and 
above the water level. In such places, Dinka villages are often met with. There must l>e 
a large population at no great distance from the river, for, as soon as the people heard of the 
approach of the steamer, they Hocked down in considerable numl)er to the hanks. Although 
verv shv and wild n first, they quickly gained confidence, and some of them were induced 
to come on lioard the lxmt. They alt recollected the visit of Arabi Dafallah and some of 
them that of Mr. (Jrogan. Part of this stream would appear to have never l)eeii visited by 
a white man previous to our arrival. The Dinka* informed us that the flooding in the present 
year extended for many kilometres back from the river, and that when Mr. (Jrogiin passed 
along it, the river was exceptionally low and the country dry ('). 

Between the Atem and the Bahr-el-Gebel is a sea of swamp, utterly im|jassable for any 
thing but an elephant or a hipito|iotamus. There is little papyrus to be seen, the reeds here 
being chiefly "I'm Soof." Many "mayyehs*' wind through these marshes and brood 
lagoons are "now and then to l>e seen. In this swamp are occasional islands of dry land. 
The level of these islands is from half a metre to a metre above that of the marshes. Some 
of them are of considerable extent, and all of them are surrounded by very deep swamp. 
Their surface is broken by ant-hills and scattered clumps of palms, or of the tree known as 
"Abu Sidr M ('). Theonly inhabitants are parties of Dinkas who visit them for the purpose of 
hunting and fishing. In many places, the Atem widens out into a series of broad and shallow 
lagoon* full of small " sudd'' islands. In others, the stream is separated into two or more 
channels, which, afterwinding through the grass, unite again and form a single river. The 
scenery, except where the Atem skirts the forest, is dreary and monotonous to an extreme 
degree, but is enlivened by an abundant animal life. This river is the haunt of incredible 
numbers of hip|M»potami. which swurm in every bay and lagoon, and are bolder and more 
inclined to dispute the passage of the steamer than in any other part of the Soudan tluit I 
have visited. Elephants are very numerous, and herds are to be seen continually, on l>oth 
sides of the river, generally feeding in deep swamp. The islands are a favourite retreat 
of the rare " Cobus Maria v antelope ('). 

At some 95 kilometres north of Bor. the Atem river separates into two branches. That 
to the left, or west, is known as the Awai, while the right-nand Imnk is called the Myding, 
or Mvdang, by the Dinkas. 

1 will deacrilje the latter first. 

The Myding. where it leaves the Atem. is a fine broad river with a very strong stream. 
Its general direction is north-easterly, but occasionally it flows due cast. Its width, for some 
distance lielow the bifurcation, is from GO to 70 metres and its depth from 2."t to 3 metres. 
A few kilometres downstream, however, it decreases rapidly, both in breadth ami depth, and 
at nine kilometres below the junction, it is barely 20 metres wide ('). North of this jK>int, it 
becomes a very narrow and extremely winding channel through the marshes, and is eventually 
blocked by "sudd." Its waters must, however, almost t-ertainly. find their way into the Bahr- 
el-Znraf, or into the lagoons that go to form the head-waters of that stream. The Dinkas 
all assert that such is the case. The Myding is characterized by the numerous groujis of 
fine Deleb palms t hat stand up at intervals out of the surrounding marshes. Except for t hese 
palm clumps, the entire area through which this branch passes is a hojieless-lcoking swamp in 
everv direction. Except at the Meshra of Twi. landing is impossible anywhere, as there 
are no banks, and even to the cast no signs of any continuous high land are visible. When 
visiting this river, the extent of the Btthr-cMieliel marshes is realised to the full. 

The Awai. or left branch of the Atem, at the head, appears to be much the smaller of 
the two streams. The channel is narrow and twisting, in places lieing not more than 
five metres in width. It was only with difficulty that the steamer was able to force 
it* way through the numerous 1 tends and angles of this branch. Two or three kilometres 
downstream of the bifurcation, the channel widens out to 20 and 30 metres, with a depth 
of from 3 to 4 metres, while the stream is very strong. The general direction of the Awai 
is north-westerly and its course is fairly straight. After the narrow channel Inflow the 
head has been parsed, navigation presents no diffic ulties, as far as the junction of the Awai 
with the Bahr-eMieU'l. At the ninth kilometre, the island of Fagak is passed, on the left 

(>) Tlii« win the ra*e. Tin- l'|'|«r Nile in tin; winter . tf 1!*>1. »»« lower tlum luul ever Ix'ftirr Iwen known. OlhenviM it 
wouM Imve l>eeii im|».>«il'lr tor mi)' one to have followed l In- UinU r>f the Atem t lowlv. 

O The ■•Aim Sidi " or " Father of I!r«i«.t». io . ..iiiiin.ii in I'^ainln, where it i* known «» the •Khmooero- In*." The Arab* 
give it the ul»vt> ■ in mi.-. Umiiw the *lui|».- of the fniit re*ernhle« 11 u..Qiiili « breast. 

< 3 ) Mrr. OniyV Hiil-r-lnn k. 

(*) Alont 2 kilometre* Wlow the hiliiri^itloii whieh i» iimrk.nl hv n -olelJirv -Al-u Sijr" tree. i» the • Me»lir»." or liinilinic 
ttluie ..f the ili«trirt of Twi. Landing if> only |>»<.>.il>le In a dug-out .'-.n..ie. whl.'h h»» to traverse the *ivaiii|i for iiUnit I ) to 2 
III. I) rtr.T. 
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hand. This is a low piece o£ dry land, |>erhaps 0.40 metres above the general swamp level 
and covering an area of some 6 or 7 square kilometres. Many ant-hills and a few hushes 
dot its surface. All round it are limitless marshes ('). At the tenth kilometre, another 
and larger island, known as Akwoit, is passed on the right-hand side of the river. This 
island has a length of about 6 kilometres and a breadth of from 3 to 4 kilometres. Beyond 
it, U > the east, the swamp apparently extends into space, but at one |K>int. the dry land of 
this island touches the bank of the Awai. Akwoit is much frequented by hunting jiarties 
of Dinkas, and like Fagak, is covered bv ant-hills and clumps of high bush, with occasional 
Dcleb palms. Numerous herds of elephants are to be seen in the vicinity. Downstream of 
Akwoit, the Awai widens out considerably and Incomes an important looking stream, with 
a width varying from 60 to 100 metres and a depth of from 3 to 4 metres. It passes through 
broad belts of papyrus, and skirts, or runs through, a series of wide lagoons, all of which 
arc full of "sudti islands and wane of which are several square kilometres in extent, being 
large enough to merit the name of lakes. From both sides, numerous channels enter it, 
bringing in water — the drainage of the surrounding swamps. The width of the marshes 
to the east of the Bahr-el-Gcbel (opposite Kanisa and Shainl*) must In? many kilometres, 
and it is doubtful whether, at any point in the whole course of this river, they arc wider 
than they are here (*). 

At some 3U kilometre* downstream of the bifurcation of the Atem, the outlets from the. 
Awai into the Bahr-el-Gel>el are arrived at. The two streams, at this point, approach 
within 200 metres of one another, and the current from the former, into the latter, is 
extremely strong. Downstream of these outlets the Awai flows on, with a diminished 
volume, to the north. The width gradually decreases to 30 or 40 metres, and the depth 
to from 2 to 3 metres. At the 4(>th kilometre, another channel connects it with the Bahr- 
ol-Gebel and it again loses a portion oF its discharge. Some five kilometres below this 
|>oint, or *>1 kilometres from the Atem bifurcation, navigation becomes very difficult, as the 
river merges into a large "niavych," or lagoon, the only outlet from which to the north, is a 
narrow and shallow channel Beyond this j»int, we found it practically impossible for 
the steamer to go. The waters of the' Awai. like those of the Myding. eventually find their 
way into the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

As regards making any practical use of these eastern branches, I do not think that 
much can fie said in favour of such a suggestion. They are undoubtedly fed by the Bahr- 
el-Gebel spills and while a considerable amount of their water is discharged hick into that 
river, a large amount, at anv rate in a year like the preseut, goes to supply the Bahr-el- 
Zaraf. In a low year, I feel convinced that the Bahr-el-Gel>el feeds the lower reaches of 
the Awai by the inlets at the 700th kilometre. 

Although the Myding and Awai may Ik> considered to be the most southerly sources of I he 
Bahr-el-Zaraf, 1 should not, from what I have seen of them, recommend their being 
utilized, should it be eventually decided to remodel that river. The marshes through which 
they jhiss are so immense, and so continuous, that the prevention of waste of water would 
Ik* a work of great difficulty and would entail a large expenditure. I think it would l>e 
easier and more economical, under such circumstances, to excavate and embank a new 
channel for the Zaraf from the Bahr-el-Gebel, following the most direct line, north of 
Shaiube, to the point where its channel runs between dry banks. 

It would not Ik? difficult, were it thought desirable, to clear out narrow portions of the 
Awai and Atem. so as to make a gcx»d navigable line l>etween Shambe, to a )»int not very 
far to the north of Bor. Such a line would have certain advantages, in-as-much as it 
would Ik' straighter, and probably shorter, than that at present followed bv the steamers. 
Further, a new and large supply of fuel would lie opened up by enabling steamers to 
reach the eastern forest. On the other hand, it must lie recollected that this channel 
was visited by me, in a year when the river was exceptionally high. To my mind, it is 
extremely doubtful whether, in summers like those of 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903, any of 
these branches would be navigable at all. 

Beyond then the ojK'ning up of a fresh wood supply, and enabling the district officers 
to get into touch with the Dinkas of this locality, I can see no advantage to Ik? gained by 
clearing these rivers. If the Zaraf is to Ik; remodelled, any such scheme should most 
certainly lie prohibited, as it would increase the evaporating area. Under such circumstances 

(') TIht- In wiitl to he n channel, navigable for eimoes. from this island to the Bnhr-el-Ueliel, opjiosite Aim Kika. 

(') An annoying error haa been made by the drawing »hVe. in the map of this portion of the river. This error unfor- 
tunately only discovered, when it was too late 10 correct it. In sliest No. 11. of the genenil map of the Hahr-el-Oebel. vrliirh 
iii i-oinimnies my report, whnt is apparently a clump of forest, or high land, b> shown u> the «u*t of the river nml at no (rent dist- 
nmv from it, opposite t<i the 7'KKli kilometre. This is a mistake made by the draftsman, and no such high hind exist.. In my 
mui|i of llaM. this apparent fore»t wax shown tw a lagoon, which it is. The swamp to the east is very wide here and no high I mil 
Is to be found for a great distance from the Oebel. In the map which accompanies this appendix, this error has been adjusted, 
and the marshes are correctly shown. 

(') This ■ hannel must.' I think, be the false channel followed in 1901, by Major Peakc and Lieut. Drurv. when the, tlrst 
l«r<- • I Hi -ir it iy up through the -Vudd" into the Upper Nile. It i« really one of the many heads of the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

32 
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every effort should be made to close the spills on the Bahr-el-Gebel, throughout the entire 
reach between Bor and Shambe, and confine the whole volume of the river to one single 
channel. 

My late visit to these marshes* has confirmed the opinion which 1 had previously formed, 
that, if the levels |>rove the work to be at all feasible, the true solution of the problem of 
the Upper Nile supply, lies in the construction of the proposed new channel from Bor to 
the Sobat, leaving the marshes entirely to the west. All the information that I have been 
able to collect, tends to prove that the country lying between these two places, to the east 
of the swamps, is u vast, flat plain of grass. It is true that it is flooded during the rainy 
Bcason for a considerable distance from the marshes, but not to any depth, and by going far 
enough to the east, this flooding could be avoided. 

At the southern end, several large and deep "Ichors" cross from the east, but none of 
these "khors" are streams, in the ordinary sense of the word. They are sheets of nearly 
stagnant water, through which the drainage of the plains filters slowly down to the river. 
If they were to be closed altogether by the banks of the new c hannel," I do not think that 
any serious damage would l»e caused. In any case, they could be allowed to drain into it 
by masonry inlets in the banks, and it must not be forgotten that it would l>e precisely during 
the rainy season, when the "khors" were full, that the water in the new channel would be 
regulated at the head, and would be at its lowest. 

I inspected the high land at Bor with a view to selecting a site for a possible head of 
this channel. Almost anywhere between the village and the Dervish Dcm, a good site 
could lie found, and the new channel would take off the river in deep excavation which 
would be a great advantage. 

The masonry works in the Nile itself would lie difficult of construction, owing to the 
absence of labour and materials, but would not otherwise constitute an impossible task. The 
river at Bor has a width of some 146 metres, and a mean depth of 2*50 metres. The regulator 
would of course have to be designed to stand a considerable head, as, at times, it would be 
necessary to turn the entire supply down the new channel and practically dry the river itself 
downstream of the work. A long embankment would also be entailed across the valley with 
a possible opening and regulator for the Aliab channel, to the west of the main river. These 
works would probably be carried out bv constructing a diversion for the river, and building 
the regulator in the present channel. I do not pretend that, they would lie easy of execution, 
and the unhealthiness of the climate would not tend to make things easier, but I do contend 
that the advantages to be gained, by the completion of such a project, are so great, that 
nothing short of actual impossibility, or a prohibitive expenditure, should be allowed to 
prevent the works from being undertakeii('). 

As regards the line of the new channel itself, it would generally run due north from 
the point selected for the head at Bor. This alignment would avoid the greater part of the 
flooded area. It may be that, in a portion of its course, it might l>e found economical to 
follow the line of the great "khor," which enters the Sobat near the mouth, from the south, 
and which is known as the "Khor" Filus. Until this channel has l>een surveyed and the 
line itself has l>een levelled, it is useless, however, to speculate upon such a point. 

There now only remains to me to give a brief description of my visit to that portion of 
the Bahr-el-Gebel which, last winter, was cleared of "sudd." 

(c) Block 15 in the Bahr-el-debel. 

The channel recently chaired by Messrs. Drury and Poole has again lieen closed by 
"sudd" in three places. At the time of my visit, the first two obstructions were small and 
light, and the steamer had no difficulty in forcing a passage through them. The third, 
however, was more formidable, and it took us an afternoon, and part of a morning, to cut 
our way through it. This block was some 150 metres in length and of considerable 
thickness. It was formed by portions of ''sudd" breaking in from a large lagoon on the 
east bank. I feel certain that the "sudd" blocks which we removed, ami which floated 
downstream, must have closed the river below, probably at the point where a jmrticularlv 
laud and sharp bend exists. In all probability the channel is now blocked at several points. 
This is not to be wondered at, as the unfortunate illness of Lieut. Drury necessitated the 
abandonment of the work before completion. Had it not been for this, I feci certain that 
he would have completed it, and that this portion of the Bahr-el-Gebel would have been 
now as clea;- and free from obstruction as any other reach, throughout the course of this 
river. 

(*) DuriDg the rainy mmuhui, th* mof»n'iitoen in the forctU immediately p-with of Itor, are worse than in any "lh«'r \thuti 
that) have vifiUstl throughout the L'upvr Nile vnllev. A small, and (wuluirlv venomi>u», vnri«tv. in, if |>n»»i l>lc, inorr artive 
bv day than by night, and, onleu then- shcmld hii|ij*ti to l» a »tronjc wind/make* llf* in On* locality alnn»»t intolerable 
ai thai time »( year. 
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As regards next season's work, the only thing to be done, in my opinion, will be to 
commence at the northern end and widen the channel to its full width throughout, working 
steadily upstream. 

I should not attempt to go ahead and cut a narrow channel through the blocks. I 
should work steadily from the downstream end, and, as I say, clear the channel to its full 
width throughout. If this is done, I think there will be no difficulty in getting the stuff 
removed to float away without blocking the channel, as there is now a very fair current. 

I consider it absolutely necessary to complete the clearance of this channel next winter. 
The partial removal of the "sudd" has altered the conditions of the shallow lakes at present 
used for navigation, and signs are not wanting that their levels are slowly falling, it might 
easily happen that their water surface may fall still more, and in such a case, unless the 
true river channel is open, communication between Khartoum and the Upper Nile stations 
might be cut off. If the work of clearance of block 15, be carried out in the way that I 
suggest, I feel convinced tliat no serious difficulty will be encountered and tliat the work 
can be completed during the winter season. 

Before concluding this note, I may observe that the Bahr-el-Gebel, south of Bor, has 
changed very much since the high flood of last year. New islands have been formed and 
new channels opened, rendering navigation somewhat bewildering. The great western 
channel, lying I Kit ween kilometres 470 and 530, which was formerly the main stream, and 
which wus followed by Baker and by Gordon in their voyages to Gondokoro, has now, after 
several years of closure, been reopened, and we navigated it without any great difficulty in 
May last. 

In conclusion, I wish to tender my sincere thanks to Sir Reginald Wingatc for having 
kindly placed one of his steamers at my disposal for this journey, and to Captain Liddefl 
and Mr. Crawley for the very great assistance which they rendered me at all times 
throughout my recent expedition. 

W. E. Garstw. 

Uairu, June the 10th, 1904. 
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UGANDA STREAMS 
No. 1. 



NO. 2. 



NO. 3. 



NO. 4. 



NO. 5. 



NO. 6. 



NO. 7. 



RUIZ I RIVER, near Mbarara 8-2 03. 

H.W.L. 





tiff . 65 m. 



Mean teloetty 122 m. per s 
Diacharge 11 tub. m. per * 



Area 9.01 sq m. 

MY AH GASH 4 RIVER 16 -2 03. 




R. 



U7 «? w 



Vmi relotity 0.65 m. per sec 
Dlfcharge 4.9 out. m. per stc. 



LUKOKU RIVER 24 2 03. 

grata 




Swf. a.w «n. m. 



1 f$tocity 0.33 ffi. r $tjtx 



MBUKU RIVER 26 - 2 03. 




Seel Area 6.07 Ifl. m. 



Mean telocltf 1.18 01 per stc 
Discharge 7.06 cub. m. per tec 



Cliff * IS m, 




Sett. Aree 1.05 tq. m. 



Mean reletltf 0.7 m. per tec. 
Oleeharge 0.728 cub. m. per tec 

RUIIII RIVER 26 -2 -03., 

Cliff* 35 ■£ Ipliff'SSm. 
H,WL. 





11m. 



Srct. Are, 3.83 tq. M ° " m ' »' 

Ditcharge 4.3 tub. m. per sec. 

UPANGU RIVER, near Fort Portal 26 - 3 - 03. 



H.W.L 




Sect. Aree 3 sq. m. 



- R. 



Mean relotity 0.88 m. per sec. 
Discharge 2.84 cub. m. per eec. 
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PLAN VIII. b. 



UGANDA STREAMS 
NO. 8. 



RIVER 9-3-03. 

H.W.L. 




Stet. Aru8.ro*,. m. 



Mean reloeit/ 0.40 m. per $te. 
Ditehargi 2.88 cut. m. ptr wc 




NO. 10. 



UMI RIVER 22 -3 03.. 




S*el. Art 18.1 sq m. 



ratocltf 1.20 m. ptr tet 
Ditcher* 12.32 cyb. m. per i 



No. 11 

L. 



ASUA RIVER 28 - 3 - 03. 
about 2 Km. above junction with Nile 




8tet. Artt 18.7 to. m. 



Mttn telocltf 0.58 m. ptr tie. 
■ 10.8 eup. i 



NO. 12. KIT RIVER 

about I Km. above junction with Nile 




Dry in March 1903. Water 0.03 m. below surface of bed 
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PLAN VIII. f. 



BAHR EL GEBEL 



NO. 22. We$t Branch 942 Km. from Albert Lake. 

20-3-01. 




tact Araa 43 3 fcj m 'llocttjt OMi m. par ut. 

Oiacharga 22 cub. m. par $at. 



NO. 22. 947 Km. from Albert Lake, 13-4- 03. 




Hue rehclty 0.883 m. pir uc. 
1 831 cut. m. par we. 




NO. 25. 1146 Km. from Albert Lake 14-4- 03. 




Sect. Araa 424 «. m. 0.708 m. par me. 

Dltcharf 283 cub. m. par am. 
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BAHR EL QEBEL 



PLAN VIII. j. 





NO. 39. 60 Km. from mouth 16 -4 -03. 




NO. 40. 33 Km. from mouth 2 -4 01. 

'f. MOO 




Uttn 'ttoeHjr 0.181 m. per mc 
Dl$eh»rg» 27 cab. m. ptr mc. 
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NO. 41 . 33 Km. from mouth 31-8- 02. 




Mttw nloelt/ 0.1 7 1 m. per sec 
Discharge 15 cub. m. par sec. 



NO. 42. 32 Km. from mouth 21 -9 03. 

•« - P .... w.no 




8tc(. Aitt 104 to to. 



i nlotii/ 0. 192 m. ptr tee. 
Discharge JO cub to. prr tec 




Hear relocitf 0.731 m. ptrtte. 
Discharge 12 cab. m. ptr ttt. 
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BAHR EL ZARAF 



NO. 44 96 Km. from mouth 25 -3 00. 




PLAN VIII 1 



BteL Area 91 *f. m. 



Mean reloclt/ 0.353 m. per eat. 
DlKhtrgt 32 cub. m. per tec. 



NO. 45. About 20 Km. from mouth 16-4- 03. 




BteL Art* 179 tq. m. 



Uun ttloelty 0.304 m. per tec. 
Discharge BO cub. m. per tec. 



NO. 46. 19 Km. from mouth 3 -4 01. 




Sect. Area 138 stj. n. 



kteen telocltj 0.239 m. per tec 



NO. 47. 20 Km. from mouth 22 - 9 03. 




Keen tetoeitj 0.658 m 
Ditcbarge 138 cab. m. , 
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BAHR EL ZARAF 



NO. 48. 14 Km from mouth 29 8 - 03 



PLAN VIII. m. 




Dlacbarga 110 cub. m. ptr ttc 

NO. 49. 8 Km. from mouth 22 9 - 02 




SOB AT RIVER 
L 



Mma riioclty 0.404 m. per ate. 
Dlacharge 91 cub. m. ptr mc 



S«ff. >lrM ¥M m m 



Mean rthcitj 0.114 m. ptr ate. 
Diacherae 46 cub. m. ptr ate. 




NO. 52. 25 Km. from mouth 26 9 - 03. 




tact Ana 1090 aq. m 



titan rahcltf 0 868 m. ptr ate. 
Dlacharga 895 cub. m ptr ate. 
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REPORT RY Mr. C. E. DUPUIS. 



GENERAL REPORT ON THE JOURNEY. 



1 received orders to prepare for the expedition in October 1902, the date by which the 
expedition should reach the Abyssinian border being given as December 15th- 

The object* of the expedition as explained to rae by Sir William Garstin were : 

(1) To visit and collect all possible information concerning Lake Tsana in Abyssinia 
with a view to deciding whether it could be effectively utilized as a reservoir for the Nile, 
should such a proposal ever come within the range of practical politics. 

(2) To examine the rivers Atbara, Settit and Salaam as far as possible in the time 
available, taking discharge observations and cross sections whenever the opportunity offered, 
with a view to determining the actual existing conditions of those rivers, and the possibility 
of utilizing their waters. 

(3) To examine the conditions and irrigation possibilities of the River Gash at Kassala. 

(4) To look at the waste culturable lands near the Nile and Atbara in the neighlsnirhood 
or Berber, ami report on existing conditions and the possibility of constructing irrigation 
works. 

(5) To arrange if possible to erect a gauge and reporting station on the River Atbara 
where the Gedarcf-Kassala telegraph line crosses it near Fnsher. 

The European party composing the expedition consisted of myself in charge, assisted 
by Mr. C. G. Crawley, with Dr. A. J. Hayes as Medical Officer. 

Owing to some delay in the correspondence with Colonel Harrington concerning the 
Emperor Menelik's permission, the expedition did not leave Cairo till the 26th of November 
and reached Khartum on December 3rd. 

After two or three days spent in completing arrangements we left Khartum on December 
fith, and marched up the right bank of the Blue Nile to Abu Haraz, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles, in six days. 

This jKirtion of the journey might have been done by steamer, but, as there was some 
uncertainty in Cairo about the condition of the river, camels had been arranged for, and the 
arrangement was adhered to. 

By inarching in this way a better idea of the country was obtained than would have 
been possible from the steamer, but observations were necessarily limited to a narrow strip 
along one side of the river, and [ was only able to obtain hearsay information concerning 
the very interesting («i/.ireh tract, which every one seems to l»e agreed is the most prosperous 
and promising area in this part of the Soudan, and offers the moHt likely field for remunerative 
irrigation works on a large scale. 

But I may say that everything I heard about the Gezirch makes it seem proltahlc that 
a large canal system could be introduced there without much difficulty, and that the whole 
area is, comparatively speaking, so well populated, and contains so many considerable 
villages with wells and large areas of cultivation, that there is every reason to hope that the 
introduction of a dependable canal system to assist, if not to replace, the light and precarious 
rainfall, would Ik* followed by rapid and striking developments. 

It it impossible to estimate the difficulties or cost of any such scheme without an 
elalwrate survey involving a great deal of levelling work, but it seems probable that a large 
canal could be constructed at reasonable cost, taking off the Blue Nile somewhere near 
Sennaar and running down through the heart of the Gezireh to Khartum ; such a caiuil 
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could Im? used for six mouths in the year, from say July 1st to the end of December, without 
affecting the Nile supply to an extent that would l>e injurious to Egypt, to the immense 
benefit of the area served; under present conditions a j«rennial supply is out of the question, 
but that is a further development that would involve larger and more expensive works, and 
can well afford to wait. 

The country adjacent to the Blue Nile along its right bank, through which our route 
lay, forms part of the Gezireh Mudirieh for administrative purposes, and though generally 
regarded as of small value or account compared to the richer tract of the Gezireh proper, 
nevertheless struck me as fairly well jieopled and prosperous, ami as containing vast possi- 
bilities of development. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Halfaya the country is practically desert, but the 
soil docs not seem to lie by any means ho|ielessly sterile, and, marching southwards, it 
improves rapidly. 

Generally speaking the Blue Nile has no wide level bcrm lands at about flood level, 
such as are found in other places along the Nile, and lend themselves so well to the 
formation of basins : the river runs in an eroding section with a fringe of broken raviney 
ground, lightly covered with bush and scrub, and about a mile wide on either side ; the 
ravines are shallow and ill-defined, and lead up on to an immense level plain extending as 
far as can be seen ; this plain is generally about fifteen metres feet above Hood level, and 
very large tracts oE it are cultivated with "rain-crops" of durra (sorghum), the success of 
which depends absolutely on the very uncertain rainfall ; this year these crops seem to have 
done well in this Mudirieh. 

The great level plain above the ravines is generally nearly bare, but is lightly covered 
with grass and scrub in places, the amount of vegetation increasing as you proceed south- 
wards. The soil is almost entirely cracked black cotton soil and looks, and apparently is, 
extremely fertile. 

Excepting the purely local ravines there arc no defined tributary streams falling into 
the Blue Nile Ijetween Halfaya and the mouth of the Rahad at Abu Haraz, but one or 
two well-defined depressions do apparently run a long distance back into the upjxT plain 
lands, and these probably carry a considerable flow of water at times of unusually heavy 
rainfall. 

Villages are numerous and are generally situated at the top of the ravines, on the edge 
of the plain, about a mile from the river ; Kufaa is the most considerable, and is at present 
the Mudirieh town of the Gezireh province; the area cultivated in rain crops aljout Kufaa is 
very large. 

From Kufaa on to Abu Haraz the country is similar, but there are fewer villages, more 
bush, and less cultivation. 

At Abu Haraz we halted one day, and then started on December 13th for Gedaref, which 
we reached on Deeernl>er 19th, the estimated distance from Abu Haraz being lot) miles. For 
the fir>t forty miles the route lay along the river Kahad through a continuation of very 
similar country, but there are only two or three villages with small areas of cultivation. 
The Rahad, which was quite dry except for isolated jkx>1s in its bed, is a purely torrential 
river, with a lied width of about thirty metres, surface width of fifty metres, and flood 
depth of five metres; it only flows for three or four months, coming down in July and 
drying up in November. 

The river is very tortuous, but has a clean cut, well defined and uniform section, the 
channel lieing Ixnmded on either side by a fringe of shallow ill defined ravines more or less 
overgrown with bush and grass, and rising gradually to the usual plain, fifteen metres or 
more altove flood level. 

These ravines are full of small kunkar and in places gravelly, but generally the soil is 
a good loamy clay merging into cracked cotton soil on the upper plain ; except at one place 
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in the Rahad, close to itx junction with the Blue Nile, no rock outcrops or stone formations 
of any kind were seen in this reach. 

At forty miles from Abu Haraz, at Ain el Lueiga, the road leaves the Rahad, and makes 
for the north -eastern end of the long low range of hills known as Jebel Arang. 

In about a mile it is clear of the ravines, and then lies across an absolutely level open 
plain covered with toll dry grass and dotted with thorn bushes : this plain is entirely uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited. 

From this point to within a mile or two of Gedaref, a distance of over one hundred 
miles, the country is exactly similar, and consists of an immense plain of black cotton soil 
of the «reatest fertility, dotted with small isolated granitic hills at long intervals, and covered 
with grass and scrub ; in the neighbourhood of the hills there is generally a good deal of 
extremely thorny bush, which is often practically impenetrable off the track, but by far the 
greater ]K>rtiou of the plain is open grass prairie with scattered bushes. Except for petty 
scour lines in the immediate neighlxmrhood of the hills, not a single defined drainage channel 
is seen until the Khor Faraka is readied a few miles out of Gedaref. In the whole of this 
length there is only one dependable well, at El Fau, where the road [Musses through a low 
gap in the Gebel Arang range near its north -eastern end : there is no doubt that other 
wells used to exist, as there were formerly several small villages with fair tracts of cultiva- 
tion; these villages were situated as a rule at the foot of one or other of the small hill masses, 
and the old wells could no doubt ba reopened, and new ones dug in many places, were it 
considered worth while to do so. 

From El Fau to Gedaref, seventy miles, there is no water at all, the road running through 
the same endless plain of rich soil with a few small hills in sight in various directions. Were 
the population available it seems highly probable that wells could be sunk in many places 
in this area, and villages established for the cultivation of ruin crops : the rainfall is said to 
be dependable but the absence of water makes the country uninhabitable for at least six 
mouths in the year. 

The level of the plain as determined from aneroid readings shows a gradual rise towards 
Gedaref, which is about tiOO feet higher than Khartum. 

Could canal irrigation be introduced into this tract its possibilities would seem to be 
almost unlimited ; as usual a great deal of levelling work is required before any definite 
proposals on such a large object could be put forward for consideration : but it looks as if 
the level of the country would preclude the construction of a canal from the Blue Nile at 
Abu Haraz, such as has been suggested from a study of the map alone. 

A canal taking off from the Rahad about fifty miles above its junction with the Blue 
Nile near the western end of Jebel Arang is probably quite feasible ; this canal might run 
roughly parallel to the Nile at some distance from it, and would protect and develope the 
strip of country so enclosed. 

The existing villages and areas of cultivation along the Nile bank would form nuclei 
from which rapid development ami extension might be confidently anticipated. 

The Rahad would of course only afford a supply for three months in the year, but even 
that would secure an immense area of rain crops, and tli2 extra moisture in the soil should 
render the well supply much more abundant and dependable, and possibly available for 
winter and summer cultivation. 

The Rahad supply might eventually ba supplemented by storage reservoirs higher up 
its course, or perhaps by a cut from the Dinder, or even from the Blue Nile itself further 
up : but in this us in other eises in the Soudan, the consideration of a perennial supply to 
any canals that it may be found possible to construct is premature for the present. Flood 
canals that would secure the rain crops and soak the soil, improving the well supply, and 
perhaps rendering winter and summer cultivation possible, would 1)2 a large enough advance 
on the present hap-hazard system to satisfy the requirements of the people for some time. 

33 
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The upixir jHirt of the Gedaref plain is probably quite out of the reach of any possible? 
canal from the Rahad side, and if anything ever can l>e done for it, it must l»e from the Atbara . 
This is considered later in a special note on the Atbara, but the case is not a promising one. 

The great plain comes to an end within a few miles of Gedaref, the ground becomes 
uneven and rocky, and Gedaref itself is situated in an open valley surrounded by bare IuIIh 
of basaltic rock. 

We arrived at <!edaref on the afternoon of the 19th of December, and remained there 
two days to rest our camels, during which time we saw as much as we could of the neigh- 
hourhood. 

Gedaref consists of a collection of small villages or hamlets in a large irregular oj>eii 
valley; the soil is fertile and almost everything planted seems to grow well: the water- 
supply is generally represented as abundant, but that is not the impression that I received ; 
there seem to l>e a limited number of wells yielding a scanty supply which suffices, with 
economy, for the needs of the population. 

Gedaref has obtained, what seems to me a rather exaggerated reputation as the "'granarv 
of the Soudan.'" There is no doubt that the country is highly fertile, but so is practically 
the whole of the eastern Soudan, and Gedaref s pre-eminence would seem to be due chiefly to 
the fact that owing to the existence of a few dependable wells, it is habitable, while other 
places arc not. 

Canal irrigation, even were a supply of water available, is out of the question in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, owing to the rocky uneven surface of the laud, but I 
should say that more and better wells are here as everywhere urgently needed, and that 
the construction of tanks by damming the valleys of some of the large khors would be of 
great benefit to the neighlxnirhood, lx>th in affording facilities for cattle-watering, and 
many other purposes for which a plentiful supply of water is essential, and in relieving the 
drain upon the wells that tends to exhaust them early in the season. 

In fact I am strongly of opinion that for the Gedaref neighbourhood the construction 
of small reservoirs by damming the natural khor lines, and the digging of wells, are the 
best forms that work for improving agricultural conditions could take. The nature of the 
country would make the construction of such reservoirs fairly easy, and unless the amount 
of rain falling has been greatly exaggerated there should l>e no doubt about their filling up 
during the rains, if constructed in well selected places; it is of course essential that any 
such tanks should be constructed under proper professional supervision, or there will 
inevitably be failures and accidents, ami it is probably the difficulty of constructing such 
works in the absence of proper supervision that accounts for their non-existence in a country 
where they would seem to be singularly desirable; the nature of the soil and other condi- 
tions are generally remarkably similar to those of Bundelkund and other portions of the 
great central plain of India, where such tanks are one of the most conspicuous and important 
features of the country. 

Th ? expedition left Gedaref on the 22nd of December and reached Gallabat on the 2<Jth. 
the estimated distance being ninety-four miles, making the total distance from Khartum 
MA miles. 

The character of the country in this length is considerably different, the road follows 
roughly the watershed line dividing the catchment areas of the rivers Atbara and Rahad, 
the country is broken and rocky in places, especially alxuit Doka, and on approaching 
(ialfaliat. but the highest hills are only a few hundred feet above the level of the surround- 
ing plains. Where the road leaves the watershed decidedly, the country levels out into a 
great plain of black cotton soil with well-defined khors at intervals of two or three miles ajKirt. 

For some fifteen miles after leaving Gedaref the country is undulating and Ikuv, with 
rocky ridges, and valleys consisting of large irregular tracts of rich soil, in many of which 
arc small villages with wells and considerable areas of cultivation. 
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The forest country then begins, and this continues almost unbroken over the whole 
area drained by the upper waters of the Hahad and Atl>ara, and may indeed be said to 
extend up to and all round Lake Tsana also, though naturally its character varies a good 
•leal from place to place. 

Generally speaking this forest is composed of very poor trees, and is more of the 
character of bush; in the Souilan plains the trees consist almost wholly of different kinds 
of mimosa and acacia, the kittar thorn and the white and red-barked acacia* being the 
most common, these latter average about twenty feet high with stems six inches to a foot 
in diameter, and though excellent fuel, are quite useless as timber. A good dead of gum is 
collected and exported from the forests Iwtween Gedaref and Gallabat. 

In addition to the trees there is generally an overjwjwering growth of coarse jungle 
grasses, which are annually burnt over the greater jmrt of the country during the winter months. 

Where the grass has not been burnt, the tract is much shut in by vegetation and the 
view extremely restricted, so that the character of the country can lje judged only by what 
is seen along the road itself; and even where it ha* Ijeen burnt, the view is lost in the 
surrounding bush in all directions at a very moderate distance. This limited power of 
observation is a very noticeable and inconvenient feature of travelling through this country. 

A striking feature of this waterless forest is the extraordinary abundance of bees, which 
are a great nuisance when halting during the day-time, as in their mad search for moisture 
they settle in clouds on every damp surface, including the face and hands of travellers, until 
every water vessel becomes a hive, and rest is impossible. One cannot avoid being stung 
frequently, but fortunately the sting is not very severe. 

Only two or three small villages and pitches of cultivation are passed in the forest 
between Gedaref and Gallabat, but many traces of the comparative prosperity of former 
times are seen in ruined village sites and old wells, now mere names. 

There are obvious signs of an increased rainfall as one proceeds south, but wells are 
few and far between, and the water supply is still precarious and scanty. 

At Khor Otrub, about five miles out from Gallabat, there is a little water and a trickling 
flow in the l>ed of the channel, and from here onwards water is as often as not to be found 
in the beds of the larger streams, but generally only in pools or very small springs. 

As regards the possibilities of agricultural development in this tract, they are 
undoubtedly very great indeed, but there is no ojicuiug for large irrigation works ; much 
might be done by digging more and Ixjtter wells, and all about this part I think that the 
construction of reservoir tanks by damming the natural drainage lines would be likely to 
prove indirectly a most remunerative form of public investment. 

Considerable herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats exist, but they are absolutely 
nothing to what the forest could support were not the greater part of the area practically 
useless owing to the want of water. 

Even where Avells exist they are generally very small and shallow and quickly exhausted, 
and the labour of watering any considerable number of cattle from them is very great indeed, 
and takes much time, so that the number of cattle that one of these small wells can support 
is strictly limited. 

The advantage of large open tanks where any numl)er of cattle could water in a few 
minutes at their own time are too obvious to need discussion. Such tanks even if they did 
not hold water throughout the year, would almost certainly ensure a de|>endable supply to 
wells in their neighbourhood ; and would form local centres of [Herniation, at first perhaps 
principally pastoral, and largely migratory, but which would probably soon develope into 
jiermanent villages with extending areas of cultivation. 

I saw several fields of cotton in the neiggbourhood of Gallabat, grown of course without 
artificial irrigation, and it is well-known that formerly a great deal was grown about here 
and exported to Abyssinia. 
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What I saw was rather small and stunted but apparently healthy, ami the quality of the 
cotton w«K said to be very fair ; some wimples of different varieties of cotton grown experi- 
mentally in the Kassala Mudirieh were given us by Colonel Henry, Mudirof Kassala, and 
brought down to Cairo. 

Of course here, as everywhere, the want of population is the dominant feature of the 
economy of the country, but that is a matter which will almost certainly right itself 
gradually, and is indeed apparently doing so in excess of anticipations. 

Gallabat is a pleasantly situated place on hilly ground, where the Soudan plains finally 
merge into the Abyssinian mountains. Up to within a few miles of Gal labat though there 
is a good deal of rocky broken ground the country is still essentially a plain country, the 
area of level or gently undulating ground greatly exceeding the hilly areas ; after Gallabat it 
is essentially a hill country, though for some distance large tract* of comparatively level 
culturable land are found, gradually becoming more and more broken and stoney. 

The old fort of Gallalxat which is being adopted as the site of the official headquarters 
of the place, stands on a hill about one hundred and fifty feet above the village, a pleasant, 
open healthy looking site commanding extensive views over a great tract of hilly forest. 
The town is situated well to the east of the Atbara- Rahad watershed line and the Atbara 
lies about five miles to the north -cast at some three hundred feet lower level, its general 
course is uncertainly traceible from the fort as a wide shallow depression of irregular ground 
buried in the usual dense forest growth. 

We visited the river one day and found it to be a fine torrential stream a little over a 
hundred metre-* wide, running about five metres depth of water in flood, with a bed 
consisting of a succession of large deep pools, rocky ridges, and boulder-strewn shallows. 
The jungle growth along the river was extremely dense, and forcing a way through it down 
to the water was most laborious and exhausting in the great heat. 

At the end of December the flow of the river amounted only to one cubic metre per 
second and was diminishing rapidly ; by the end of February this flow had ceased entirely. 

At Gallabat we were met by Mr. Johanuis, the interpreter sent by Colonel Harrington 
from Addis Abeba with the King's letter permitting the party to visit Abyssinia. Mr. 
Johanuis also brought some mules and a few Abyssinian followers. 

Here also we found the seventy donkeys purchased on our account at Gedaref. and the 
escort of eleven men of the Arab Battalion who were to accompany us. We had also 
engaged seventeen men in Gedaref to act as donkey drivers and brought them up with us, 
making in all a party of alwut forty-five persons. 

After three da vs spent chiefly in arranging our kit to suit the donkey transport, and 
collecting sundry items of supplies that had been overlooked, we left Gallabat on December 
30th ami entered Abyssinia. 

In nine days' easy marching we reached Lake Tsana, at Delgi, at its extreme north- 
western corner, the estimated distance from Gallabat being 92 miles. 

Our route which bore almost due south-east, followed up the course of the Gandwaha 
river, one of the chief tributaries, if not the main head channel, of the Atbara itself, for 
about two-thirds of the distance. 

It then turned slightly to the south, and crossing the Atliara- Rahad watershed ridge, 
descended into the valley of the Gira, which is apparently the head of the river Sciinfa. 

This was rather surprising and unexcepted, as it had seemed from the maps more 
probable that we should cross the head-waters of the Upper Goang flowing northwards 
and westwards to the Atbara. 

The Gira is a typical mountain river in a country consisting almost wholly of impervious 
basaltic and granitic rocks ; it is evidently n furious torrent after rain, but dry except for 
the merest trickle at other times ; it runs in a deep narrow valley, shut in, hot, and airless, 
and probnbly very unhealthy. 
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It hits a very vatriublc; section averaging about fifteen metres bed-width with three 
metre* depth of water in flood, and a tremendous slope ; in full flood its discharge must he 
vcrv large, and all about here the evidence* of violent tropical rains are exceedingly marked. 

It will be noted from the longitudinal section of this portion of the route that the 
Gira river lies relatively at a lower level tlian the Gandwaha, that is the u|>per waters of 
the Rahad have a steeper slope, and more rapid drainage than those of the At barn. 

Near to the point at which we struck the Gira are some hot springs in the river 
bank, which have a reputation for healing properties, and are somewhat resorted to by the 
scantv population of this part of Abyssinia. The water has no appreciable taste or smell 
but is beautifully clear and soft, and issues freely so hot that the hand cannot be kept in it. 

Following up the Gira valley, the road ascends rapidly and the hills close in upon the 
river and become more and more lofty, at last the track leaves the valley and climbs up a 
projecting shoulder Itetween profound ravines ; these rapidly rise up and die out as the 
track emerges on an ojten grassy upland showing a considerable change of character and 
climate. Up to this point the general characteristics of the country continue the same as at 
GallaUt. an unbroken forest of dense grass and inferior tree* covering an extremely rugged 
broken land surface. 

Very soon after emerging on the plateau the slope or the ground changes; it descends 
towards the east somewhat rapidly, and Lake Tsana is seen at a distance of a few miles, 
some five or six hundred feet below. 

The road winds down, steeply a first, then gently, over undulating plains covered 
with high grass and cultivated in patches, to the edge of the lake. 

From Gallabat to the edge of the plateau, within seven miles of the lake, the country 
appears to be utterly uninhabited; and except for a very occasional jiarty of traders met 
on the road, generally carrying down coffee, not a single human being is to be seen ; but 
the whole tract bus a most unenviable reputation as a happy hunting ground for brigands 
and robbers, which so far a* I could ascertain is well-deserved. 

Hidden away in the forest amidst the tangle of hills and valleys are a few petty 
villages, which are nothing but nest* of robbers, who live by levying blackmail from the 
]»us.sing caravans. 

The road is undoubtedly most unsafe ami insecure except for large well-armed jiurties, 
ami its insecurity must militate seriously against the development of trade between 
Abyssinia and the Soudan. The road itself is a tolerable fair-weather foot-j«ith : it is very bad 
and rough in places, and donkeys and mules give much trouble by catching up their loads 
in trying to jwss between trees and rocks too close together, or by jambing in narrow 
places where the track has scoured down into a deep V-shajwd channel in clayey soil : 
inclined surfaces of hard slippery rock also caused us one or two accidents, but no serious loss. 

The road could be vastly improved at very moderate cost by simply cuttiug down 
obstructing trees and bushes, and rolling stones out of the way ; it would take a good deal 
of money to do anything with the really bad bits ; but these only amount altogether to a 
very few miles out of the total of nearly one hundred: the rivers, being dry. give no 
trouble except during the rainy seasons, but the ascents from and descents to the numerous 
ravines are often very Imd going. 

Until we reached the edge of the plateau no Abyssinian* met us or questioned our 
right to proceed ; on arriving there we were somewhat roughly directed to halt until 
orders could be received concerning us from Has Guksa. In the absence of the local chief 
we had some little trouble in overruling the objections of his locum tenetis in spite of our 
showing the King's letter, but eventually got our way as regards proceeding to the edge 
<>f the lake, where we had always intended to stop for a day or two. 

The demeanour of the people was suspicious and unfriendly until a man arrived next 
day who had been specially deputed by lias Guksa to meet and accompany us, but who had 
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been waiting at another place, and so missed us for the moment: after his arrival every- 
thing wus easy, and we did exactly as we liked. 

Delgi is the natural point of arrival and departure between Lake Tsana and Gallabat ; the 
village is situated on a low projecting rocky promontory, and is a small port without a 
harbour, to which the coffee growu on the south-eastern shores of the lake and destined 
for ex|K>rt to the Soudan is brought, in frail-looking jwipyrus boats. 

The promontory commands a lieautiful and characteristic view of the lake, with the 
mountains of the Gorgora peninsular and it* islands in front, and the lake extending to a 
water horizon from east round to south. 

Distant mountains are visible to the north and north-east, and also to the south and 
west, but to the south-east only the faint outline of the conical hill on Dega Island can be 
seen on a clear day. 

The general impression obtained is that the lake is larger and its surroundings less 
mountainous than would be imagined from a study of the map. 

The depression occupied by the lake is, generally speaking, saucer-shaped, the land rising 
from the edge of the water in gentle undulating plains getting steeper and steeper and ter- 
minating in considerable hills or mountains of some importance. In several places as at 
Gorgora on the north, Mitraha and Korata on the east, Zegi on the south, and Dengelber on 
the west, the hills come right down to the lake and descend more or less abruptly into the 
water, but more often they stand Imck at some distance from it. 

The geological formation is almost everywhere of the same primitive character that 
seems to be universal in the eastern Soudan, granite, gneiss, and quartz, varied only by 
tracts of lava, basalt, and eruptive rocks. Sandstone is reported by some travellers, and 
lime-stone is said to l>e found near Gondar, but I saw neither myself. 

The large tracts of comparatively level land, consist almost entirely of the cracked 
black cotton soil usually found associated with igneous rock*. 

At the mouths of all the larger rivers flowing into the lake are extensive alluvial plains 
generally composed wholly of this same cotton soil, and of the greatest fertility, though 
nine-tenths of their area now grows nothing more valuable than coarse grass. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of this portion of Abyssinia is the universal 
luxuriant grass growth ; not the extremely coarse reedy Hags of the hotter Soudan, but a 
close uniform growth of tall straight grass generally six to eight feet high, but often more, 
especially in low ground. 

This grass though fairly dry is not of the tinder-like consistency of that found on the 
lower plains, and is consequently to a large extent unburnt, and constitutes a very formi- 
dable obstacle to getting about. The more level jtortions of the country are generally open, 
but there are a good many trees, many of them fair-sized Hat-topped acacias with a cedar- 
like habit of growth, giving a pleasant jtark-like appearance at a distance, though the illusion 
is somewhat dialled at close quarters by the difficulty of forcing a way through the matted 
grass. The rougher ground is generally more or less bushy, and the hills are covered with 
scrub forest. 

Wherever observed the lake was found to l>e shallow for a considerable distance out 
from the shore, the bed shelving gradually with a slope of about one in a hundred, and a 
finn sandy bottom. 

The border of the lake consists almost everywhere of a reedy fringe standing in the 
water, with a strip of short, dump, succulent grass Itchind it, rising on a gentle incline to a 
small bank that forms the edge of the lake at high water ; above this bank begin the usual 
level or undulating grass-grown plains. 

These features of the lake are considered in more detail in the sjvmal note on the subject, 
but for genera) descriptive purposes it may lie added that except for limited areas of 
papyrus swamp on the southern Inirders, the lake edge is generally sharply defined, and 
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the laud along it* borders come* down cracked, dry, and grass-grown to within u hundred 
metres or *o of the water's edge. 

The mouths of the stream* flowing into the lake are marker! by muddy, reedy swamps, 
often difficult to cross, but except in the stream line*, the valley plain* along the river* 
consist of firm hard and dry soil, in the winter months, right down to the edge of the lake. 

It is passible, and indeed probable, that the condition* are considerably different in the 
rainy season, when the heavy rainfall, the overflowing of the streams and rivers, and the 
drainage off the higher ground behind, must convert much of the flat low-lying land near 
the lake border into something very like swamp, but the area actually flooded by the rise 
of the lake must be relatively inconsiderable. 

We decided to march round the lake by the north and east as this gave us « dear 
route through Ras Guksa's territory right up to the lake outlet, and with his representative 
accompanying us we had no fear of detention or of an unfriendly reception. 

We left Delgi on January 10th. We wished to keep along the lake's edge as much as 
possible, but the irregular coast line and the necessity of avoiding the swampy river mouths, 
compel* the path to keep away from it in many place*. The track is almost everywhere 
a narrow and obscure footpath in dense grass, constantly bifurcating and changing 
direction, and impossible to follow without a guide. 

The most serious obstacles were muddy streams in which the loaded donkeys floundered, 
and occasionally got badly bogged, but the streams were ipiite narrow and easily bridge 1 
by a rough causeway of branches and grass. 

We halted a day to rest and collect supplies at Mitraha on the east shore, a beautiful 
spot, when? we visited the island and ruined church that mark the limit of the Dervish 
invasion of Abyssinia on this side. 

We had a good deal of trouble crossing the river Keb, which, though carrying no 
appreciable discharge, had a width of over fifty metres and a depth of a metre and a half, 
at the so-called ford: but we got across without loss with the aid of our Rerthon l>oat, in 
which we ferried all our luggage, while the donkeys were driven or rather dragged over. 

It may be noticed here that the most serious inconvenience of this crossing was the fact 
that it took place in the afternoon, followed by the usual penetrating night cold, coupled 
with the fact that there was no fin-wood available, the whole country being opeii grass land. 

In the neighbourhood of the lake the temperature used to fall regularly every night 
to about the freezing point, the lowest observed being 2'.> : F. (the thermometer being 
exposed on aeainp-stool outside my tent,) ami to rise to about SO" 1 in the shade in the afternoon, 
giving a very excessive and trying range for our lightly clothed followers. This extreme 
range of temperature was even more marked in the Soudan plains, 45' and 104 :> having 
been observed on the same day, and is apparently characteristic of the whole of this part 
of the world in the dry winter months. 

The Gutnara river which is of about eipial size and importance to the Reb, was crossed 
without difficulty at an easy ford formed by a bar of course kunkar. The discharge of 
the Gumara river was estimated at two cubic metres per second; that of the Reb could not 
even be estimated as the current was imperceptible in the large section, but the two rivers 
are so similar in character and arei drained that it is probable that it was of al»out the 
same amount. 

From here we decided to pay a flying visit to Debra Tabor to thank Ras Guksa for the 
facilities he had afforded us in our travels. Leaving Dr. Hayes in charge of the camp, 
Mr. Crawley and I proceeded with a minimum of following and equipment to Debra Tal*>r, 
which we reached in two day*. 

This trip took us up to a considerable height above sea level, the estimated level of 
Debra Tal*>r being H,Sl".» feet, but the needle of my aneroid having run beyond th« end of 
the scale I could not determine it exactly. 
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The formation of the country consisted throughout of granitic and other forms of 
crystalline rocks, with yellowish clays near the hills, and cotton soil in the more ojicn 
plains. 

On this trip we unfortunately lost one of our escort, who fell ill and died within 
thirty-six hours, of acute dysentery : when we found it impossible to get him into Debra 
Tabor, we left him at a roadside cottage where he was kindly tended by two Abyssinian 
women till he died the next day. 

We were well received by Ras Guksa who had had a letter concerning our visit from 
King Menelik, and showed considerable interest in its object. 

We stayed only one day at Debra Tal)or, and then returned in two more to the main 
body of the expedition. 

At Korata we first saw the coffee plantations for which the south-eastern shores of the 
lake are noted ; here also was the first papyrus*, which is very plentiful to the south but is 
not found on the north side of the lake. 

We had considerable difficulty owing to the conflicting and unreliable information in 
deciding where to strike the Abai river, and how to attempt its jiassage. 

Eventually we camped at a place called Woreb, two or three miles from the river, and 
made daily excursions for the purpose of exploration and survey. 

The rough broken country made the collection of information by the onlv reliable 
method, namely pern rial oliservation, slow work ; but a good deal was done, and a fair idea 
obtained of the leading features of the locality. 

We crossed the river successfully on ihe 30th of January, and camped again on the lake's 
edge at Rahrdar Georgis. 

Observations made on the discharge of the lake outlet on January 31st, determined it 
as 42 in*, per second, or about three and a half millions of cubic metres per dav. This is 
perhaps the most important definite result of the expedition, and I am quite satisfied as to 
the substantial correctness an < I reliability of the observation : it confirms the suspicion already 
entertained that the discharge would prove to lie considerably less than had been estimated 
from the reports of previous travellers. 

It must however be remembered that 1902 was a year of very light rainfall, and this 
discharge is probably considerably Ix'low the average; but as is explained at greater length 
in the sjiecial note on this object, there is no doubt but that owing to the large extent of the 
lake's surface compared to the area that it drains. evajioratioii is a more important factor in 
maintaining the equilibrium of its level than the discharge of the outlet. 

The value of the lake as a possible reservoir de|(cnds solely on the total amount of water 
discharged by the outflowing river during the year, and this unfortunately depends chiefly 
on the discharge in the comjmratively short time during which the water is at a high level, 
which can only 1* guessed at, and to a comparatively small extent on that during the 
remainder of the year. 

The discharge on the 31st. of January must almost certainly lie considerably less than the 
mean dailv discharge of the year, which can therefore hardly lie less than five million cubic 
metres, and remembering that 1902 was a dry year, the total annual discharge of the out- 
flowing river can hardly average less than two thousand million cubic metres; it is probably 
more, and I estimate it at alxmt three thousand millions, which is therefore the limiting 
effective capacity of any reservoir that could l*> constructed. 

The river Abai leaves the lake by an extremely irregular arrangement of channels 
and light rapids over roi'ky barriers, uniting into a fine broad stream about two hundred 
metres wide with a moderate but ill-distributed slope for some kilometres; it then becomes 
narrower and more rapid. 

From Rahrdar Georgis Mr. Crawley and I made another flying excursion to the old 
Portugese bridge over the Abai (Blue Xile) at Again Delili. and the falls of Tis Esat. 
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This excursion was a long day's march out, and the same back, the estimated distance 
being twenty-one mile*. 

The bridge and the falls, and the general idea obtained of the up]>er valley of the 
Blue Nile were all very interesting. The bridge is a quaint, half ruinous old structure, 
very remarkable as being still the only ona spanning the Blue Nile in its whole length. 

The gorge crossed by the bridge is pershaps more striking than the bridge itself, the 
whole river being confined in a channel which it would be quite possible for an active man 
to jump across in places; down this the water foams and roars in a furious torrent. 

The falls are really exceedingly fine, they are situated at the head of the gorge crossed 
by the bridge, and the river descends fully 150 fejt in a single leap into a profound abyss ; 
they are difficult to find and approach, and we nearly missed seeing them. 

The gorge Ixdow the falls has Ijeen alluded to as a possible site for a reservoir ilam 
affecting Lake Tsatw; this is quite out of the question, as the crest of the falls is some 
hundreds of feet balow the level of the lake, aud lies in a wide open valley. 

As regards the valley of the Blue Nile and the possibility of obstructing or diverting 
the river, I can only say that from the furthest point reached, near the bridge, the valley 
further on was an immense cleft, hemmed in on cither side by mountains of great height, 
into the heart of which it appeared to lw descending deeper and deeper ; the level of the 
river must be some three thousand feet below that of the mountains on either side of it, 
and the idea of diverting such a stream bodily out of its natural valley is simply 
absurd. 

As we wished to complete the circuit of the lake, and this involved passing through 
the territory of Ras Mangasha. to whom no letter had been sent by the Kiug concerning 
the expedition, i despatched messengers to him at his capital at Bure, some sixty miles to 
the south-west, with the King's letter of introduction; and received in return friendly 
messages, and letters of introduction from the lias to the local chiefs, with a man to 
escort and assist us. 

This we immediately found to Ik; necessary, as pending the return of the messengers, 
the local chief at Zegi was not at all inclined to be friendly. 

We left Bahrdar Georgia on the 4th of February, and halted two days at Zegi awaiting 
our messengers. 

Zegi is the centre of tin; coffee-growing district, ami the most flourishing aud {populous 
locidity on the borders of the hike, though even here by far the larger proportion of the 
surrounding country is covered with grass and forest. 

The whole of the hilly paniusular is practically one large coffee estate, the coffee 
bushes growing under the shade of finer trees than are generally seen herealK)uLs. 

Numerous narrow shady paths wind ahout the hills from village to villuge, and the 
condition of the whole pla?e is in pleasant contrast to the extreme wilduess and aliandonmeiit 
of most of the country round Lake Tsana. 

Leaving Zegi on February 7th we completed the return journey to Delgi in four days: 
the chief object of interest in this portion of the journey was the Almi river. This we 
found to Ik 1 , as expected, considerably the largest and most important feeder of the lake. 
It is a fine-looking stream with a clean well-defined section of al»out eighty metres width, 
and not less than four metres average depth. It runs in a flat-bottomed valley nearly a 
mile wide, which is said to be generally Hooded for three mouths in the rainy season, and 
reaches the lake through a large area of marsh and jwpyrus swamp. We crossed it at a very 
good ford some miles above its mouth, where the river runs swiftly in a well -distributed 
stream over some rocky shallows, with an estimated discharge of nearly one million cubic 
metres i>er day. 

None of the streams falling into the lake on its western side carry any appreciable 
perennial discharge, and almost all are absolutely dry during the greater part of the year : 

34 
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it seems prolnhle that the catchnient area of the lake in tint* direction has l>een over-estimated, 
and that the watershed is even closer to the lake than in generally shown in the inapt*. 

The ground descends more steeply to the lake herealxmts than in most places, and 
the irregular hills, l»ys, and islands aljout Dengell)er are very picturesque. Dengelber was 
the limit of the Dervish raids on the west side of the lake. 

After two days' luilt at Delgi we returned by exactly the same route that we had 
followed in comiug up, to Gallalwit, which we reached on February 20th. 

Throughout our march round the lake we were able to buy sheep, cattle and grain in 
most places at very reasonable prices. Flour was always rather more difficult, and generally 
involved a halt of a day and special arrangements for grinding by the women in several 
houses ; this could only be arranged for in the larger villages. 

Vegetables were difficult to obtain, and practically only |»otatoes and onions were 
obtainable, and these only at Zegi. 

The crops chiefly grown round the lake are durra, teff, gram, and barley ; a little cotton 
was seen in one or two places but seemed stunted and poor. Teff flour is the standard 
food of the jKJopIe, made up into large flat soft cakes of about the appearence and consistency 
of the English " crumpet." Presents of these cakes, milk, eggs, fowls, and tej, or honey 
wine, were generally brought to us by the headman of the nearest village on our arrival at 
any camp, but by no means always. 

There was some difficulty abnit jawing for these things, and in knowing who to pay, 
the headman always insisting that they were presents from his master Ras Guksa, whilst in 
reality they were collected, presumably under pressure, from the villagers. 

Except under the influence of the Ras's representative, I do not think that much would 
have been forthcoming, nor would it have been possible to buy necessary supplies easily. 

Large herds of cattle are pastured round the lake border, and cattle-breeding should be 
capable of development into a large and profitable industry, and trade with the Soudan, 
when communications are improved. 

Donkeys and mules are plentiful, cheap, and good in Abyssinia, though wry small ; 
in these also there might l»e a considerable export trade. 

There was no incident of interest on the return journey to GallaUit, but in this jwrtion 
of the march we lost the only three donkeys that we did not bring back with us to Gallabat. 

At Gallabat we parted with the interpreter and other Abyssinians, left out escort, and 
dismissed our donkey drivers; and sent luick the donkeys, donkey -saddles, and some of the 
mules to Gedaref, to be disposed of in the most convenient way. 

On February 23rd we started again with camel transport, and marched down the 
Atharn along the new road. 

For about forty miles the road runs nearly due north parallel to and at a distance of a 
mile or two from the Atbara. The country is rough and uneven, densely covered with 
grass and scrub forest, and abounding with game. 

The Atbara is one hundred to one hundred and twenty metres wide with a bed of 
coarse shingle and occasional bars and outcrops of granitic rock. There was no flow of water 
in the river bed, but large pools are always to be found at short intervals, and the flood 
marks of last year's rainy season showed a fairly uniform depth of about four metres 
altove low-water level. In years of heavy rainfall, the river must rise fully two metres 
higher. 

At Sharafa the river turns to the east to round a hilly ridge running eastwards 
from the rough ground about Doka, and the road haves it, continuing in a generally 
northerly direction to Tabrakhalla, marked by a small conical hill, and a gap in the range. 

Here there is a small well with a precarious supply, and a break in the road, but we 
found our way, with the aid of a guide, by a circuitous route, to Goresha, a large and 
comiwrativcly flourishing village, with a good well, in open, undulating ground. 
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From Goresha Mr. Crawley and I started on March 1st on a Hying ex|»edition to try 
and find the junction of the Salaam river with the Atbara, but after a very long and tiring 
march through trackless bush over badly-cracked ground, we came down upon the Atbara, 
(presumably above the junction), in u very wild place, and found our guides completly at fault. 

This place was a remarkable gorge in coarse sandstone rock, where the river forces its 
way through a narrow cleft about twenty metres wide, between cliffs rising vertically from 
a profoundly deep pool. 

We camped for the night on the edge of the river, and on the following morning made 
an excursion in search of the junction on foot, but failed to locate it. In our absence one 
of the camel* was killed by a lion quite close to the camp. 

We then returned to Goresha, and continued our march through Aradib and Sofi to 
the Atbara -Settit junction. 

Throughout this section of our route there were occasional villages, with considerable 
areas of crops, and obvious traces of much more extensive cultivation in former times. 

The greater part of the Kassala Mudirieh, and the Gedaref-Gallabat tract more parti- 
cularly, has suffered this year from n most disastrous blight of the durra crop, known as 
" a*al " or " honey, " from the sticky deposit formed all over the plant and leaves. 

About Goresha, Aradib and Sofi the main crop apjiears to have failed totally, to the 
great distress of the population. 

South of Tabrakhallu the Atl>ara runs in a rough raviney valley about one hundred feet 
below the general plain level, but the plain itself is broken and undulating. 

North of Tabrakhalla this plain becomes more uniformly level, and the river runs in a 
deep trench nlxmt one hundred and fifty feet Mow it, with n well-defined fringe of ravines 
a mile or more wide on either side. 

At the Settit junction and for a considerable distance northwards the valley must be 
nearly two hundred feet deep, and the ravine fringe nearly two miles wide on cither side ; 
above the ravines is a perfectly level bush-covered plain of rich cotton soil. 

Near Goresha the forest thins out and its place is taken by extensive open grassy plains, 
which were probably once largely cultivated, but are now for the most part waterless, and 
entirely uninhabited. 

Two or three large well defined khors are passed hereabouts flowing down to the 
Atbara from the hilly ground to the west, on which favourable sites could no doubt be 
found for the construction of reservoir tanks of the kind advocated for this neighbourhood. 

At Aradib and Sofi the Atbara is about 150 metres wide on the average, and ran al>out 
six metres of water in the 1902 flood; there was still a trickle from jmol to pool at the lightning 
of March 1903. 

The river runs with a shingly l>ed through a rather curious formation of coarse gritty 
sandstone, which forms fine cliffs and numerous rocky bars and lwrriers, but it is poor stuff, 
and would offer but a bad foundation for works of any size. The sandstone stratum extends 
up through about two-thirds of the height of the ravines, the upper third consisting of the 
usual black cotton soil. 

At the junction with the Settit, the Atbara is the wider stream, but it is comparatively 
shallow. Opinions vary as to which is the more important river, but I think it probable 
that the Settit is the larger and steadier stream, though the Atbara may have fiercer floods. 

The Settit was tarrying a trifling flow of water on March 8th, the Atbara a mere trickle, 
the combined discharge amounting to onlv one quarter of a cubic metre per second. 

The sandstone formation ceases above this point, ami the occasional rocks in the river 
bed near the junction are of a granitic character. 

From this point the road, though it follows the river, does so at a distance of a couple 
of miles or so to the west, generally along the edge of the upper plain, to avoid the rough 
ground of the ravines ; and the river is not seen again until Khashim el Girla is reached. 
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Thin is a very remarkable spot, ami the prohibit- site of large canal works in the future, 
if such are ever undertaken on the Atharu. 

Just above the " meahra," or watering-place, the Atlwni flows in a narrow deep trench, 
jierfectly straight for a couple of miles or so, with a width of little over 100 metres, awl a 
depth of about 10 metres all across the pool when at summer level. 

The sides of this trench are nearly vertical cliffs of extremely hard granitic rock 
rising twenty metres or more from the water. 

At the meshra this trench suddenly fans out into a wide shallow channel, the jwol 
ceases, and the river breaks up into three or four serrate brunches, amidst a confusion of 
rockv islands, and is not full}- re-uniterl into a single stream for several miles. 

The rocky substratum through which the river has out its way here, gives little or no 
indication of its presence in the level uplands, which continue as l>efore to form an unbroken 
bush-covered plain of black soil up to within a couple of miles or so of the river, where it 
suddenly breaks into ravines. 

The telegraph line from Kassala to Gcduref eros^s the river where it runs in this 
narrow trench, and it is here that arrangements were made for erecting a river gauge and 
reporting station. 

The road to Kas*ala crosses the river a few miles further on at Fasher, where it has a 
wide shallow iind uniform section with a pebbly bed. 

There was still a small discharge, estimated at a tenth of a metre per second, rippling 
over the stones in the centre of the channel as this point, but where the river was next 
seen, at Goz Regeb some eighty miles further north, all flow had ceased. 

From Fasher to Kassala is a waterless inarch of forty miles over a j>erfectly level bush- 
covered plain of rich soil. With the exception of some temporary Arab huts near Fasher, 
and the jK>lice-post at Mogatta, no habitation was seen from the Scttit junction to Kassala ; 
the whole of this magnificent stretch of rich country is utterly desolate and uninhabited, 
(iame is fairly abundant, and lions are numerous along the river. 

At Kassala there are any number of wells, de|tending ultimately on the river Gash, 
which runs close to the town in a shallow sandy channel on the level of the plain ; but the 
river is absolutely dry for nine months of the year. 

We reached Kassala on the evening of March loth and stayed there four days. 

Colonel Henry, Mudir of Kassala, and Major Dwyer were very kind in supplying 
information concerning the river Gash, and in showing us the various points of interest, and 
the works in hand. 

Leaving Kassala on March 20th we marched by a route somewhat to the north of the 
direct route to Goz Kegcb, following the most westerly branch of the Gash river to within 
about 30 miles of that place; Colonel Henry and Major Dwyer accompanied us to this 
|K>int. 

The direct route is a waterless inarch of 70 miles; we found wells at alwut 2"> miles and 
50 miles from Kassala and others could no doubt be sunk at intermediate places. 

The irrigation possibilities of the (rash are treated in a separate note; thev are undoub- 
ted! v verv great. 

From Goz Hegeb to within a few miles of Berber the road follows the Atlmra, but 
us usual little is seen of the river itself except at the halting places and not alwavs then. 

The river has a clean well defined and uniform section three hundred and fiftv to four 
hundred metres wide, with a flat sandy bed and steep clay banks rising six to eight metres 
above low-water level. The flood of 15)02 only rose about five metres. 

I^arge jxmjIs occupy a considerable portion of the river M in many places, some of 
these are of great extent and depth; the usual length being alwut a kilometre with a width 
of one hundred metres or so; they contain many large fish and crocodiles, but hippopotami 
which were formerly numerous are now nearly if not <juitc extinct. 
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Tbe river is bounded on either side by the usual fringe of ravine* but the rise to the 
level upland* is less than it is further south, and probably does not exceed one hundred feet 
above flood level anywhere. 

The country becomes rapidly drier as one advances northwards, and sandhills begin to 
be a feature of the plain, but it is still lightly scrub-covered, and only a very mild kind of 
desert, until within fifty miles of licrber, where the real shingly barren lands begin. 

The river has a narrow fringe of rich Ixrni hinds in the last hundred miles of its course, 
its immediate edge being occupied by an extremely dense and practically i in jnmet ruble belt 
of dom palms. In places these berms widen out into considerable stretches, and a system of 
basin cultivation might lie possible, but without a tolerably correct plan, and some levels, it 
is not easy to speak definitely. 

The possibilities of the AtUira as a whole are treated separately, but generally speaking 
the ease is not very promising; the river is too torrential in character, and the wav in which 
it |*ersiatently flows in a trench of great depth, would make any works for it* utilisation 
extremely expensive. 

On the other hand I do not believe that the silt carried by the river would be such a 
serious obstacle to the construction of reservoirs in its channel as has been thought; the 
river is undoubtedly a very dirty one in flood, but it would seem to be fairly free from tbe 
heavier forms of de|H>sit, such as drifting shale, shingle, and coarse sand, owing to tin- 
stable geological formation through which it runs. 

The immense plains of the Kassala Mudirieh consist almost uniformly of the richest 
cotton soil, it is not till north of Go/. Kegeb in the Berber Mudirieh that the quality of the 
land begins to fall off, and even here I understand that very extensive isolated areas of rich 
soil are found amongst the Iwrren sand and shingle, especially in the tongue of land between 
the Atbara and the Nile, which would be coin|Miratively easily reached by a canal. 

We reached Itcrlier on April 2nd and left on the 4th. arriving at Cairo on the morning 
of April i»th. 

The health of the expedition was excellent throughout, and we enjoyed a singular 
immunity from accidents. <-omplicutioiis, or <lisagreable incident* of anv kind, and can. I 
think, congratulate ourselves on a very decidedly successful trip. 

The five matters to which my attention was specially directed were all given careful 
consideration, and are separately dealt with in the accompanying notes. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Crawley for his assistance, and to Dr. Hayes, whose abilities 
I am glad to say were really never seriously tested on behalf of the expedition, but whose 
readiness to place them at the disposal of the numerous casual applicants waft undoubtedlv 
of much assistance in securing the eX|s>rlition a friendly reception in Abyssinia. 

We are all also much indebted to the many Soudan officials with whom we came in 
contact, ami who were without exception most helpful, and ready to take any amount of 
trouble on our behalf. 
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SPECIAL NOTE ON LAKE TSANA 
AND THE POSSIBILITY OF ITS UTILIZATION AS A RESERVOIR. 



The existing accepted map* of Lake Tsana appear to lie correct in all their main 
feature*. 

That prepared from the observations made by Dr. Anton Stecker during his travels 
in 1881 in particular, i* a remarkably good representation of the lake, and was most useful 
to the expedition throughout, and though no doubt capable of correction in detail, especially 
as regard* it* southern and south-eastern portions, may, for all practical purpose* concerning 
the storage of water, l)e accepted as correct. 

As regards the country surrounding the lake also, all observations made only went to 
confirm the sutatantial correctness of the features shown on the best available maps of the 
locality, though possibly the extent of the catchment area on the west and south-west sides 
of the lake has been slightly over-estimated. 

Those maps make the area of the lake surface approximately 3,000 square kilometres, 
and of the catchment area 14,000 square kilometres, exclusive of the lake area. 

The only available records (Bruce 1770 and 1771 and d'Abbadie 1838) make the 
rainfall of Gondar between 0 90 and 100 metre. 

From the nature of the country, and the appearance of the drainage lines, a* well as 
from local report, it would seem that the rainfall of the south and east of the lake is 
considerably heavier than that of the north and west, and it is at least highly probable that 
the average rainfall of the whole lake basin is somewhat greater than that of Gondar. 

The mean rainfall of the catchment area can therefore be safely assumed at one metre 
per annum, falling almost wholly in the four months June, July, August and September. 

The greater part of the drainage area feeding the lake consist* of cracked black cotton 
soil in undulating plains, but there are also large tracts of clayey soil, and in the more hilly 
{tortious extensive outcrops of rock and stone. 

The rock formation apparently consists almost wholly of lava, basalt, and primitive 
crystalline rocks. 

This arrangement is highly unfavourable to the formation of springs, and tends to 
exaggerate the character of the season in its effect uj on the flow of the rivers, which are 
almost purely torrential. 

In a year of light and well distributed rain the moisture is largely absorbed by the 
soil and re-eva|K>rated lietween the showers; and in a year of jjersistent heavy rainfall the 
comparatively thin layer of spongy soil on an imjiervious bed, l>ecomes wholly saturated, 
and a very high proportion of the fall is run off. 

The general impression is that, on the whole, the basin of Lake Tsana is not a good 
gathering ground for a reservoir, and that the run-off must be very variable in amount, 
and cannot safely be estimated at over twenty-five |>er cent of the average rainfall in 
unfavourable years. 

Adopting this figure and an average rainfall of one metre the following calculation 
gives a first rough estimate of the total volume of water reaching the lake. 

Owing to the large proportion borne by the area of the lake to the total catchment 
area, it is necessary to consider the land and water areas se|>arately, and we have : — 

1 metre depth over the lake area of 3,000 square kilometres = 3,000 million in* + 25 
percent of 1 metre depth over the land area of 14,000 square kilometres = 3,500 million in 1 . 

Toud 6,5(8) million cubic metres in an unfavourable year, and considerably more in 
favourable years. 
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Considering the matter in another way, with the aid of observations made on the lake 
it*elf. 

Numerous observations and enquiries all round its borders enable it to be asserted 
with some confidence that the highest level of the lake in the autumn of 1902 was just 
about seventy-five centimetres above its level at the end of January 1903, and that its 
lowest level in May 1903 will lje very approximately fifty centimetres lower, showing a 
total range of one and a quarter metres this season. 

All accounts agree in representing 1902 as a year of very light rainfall and the 1902 
flood marks were obviously lielow the average flood level. 

It is rather difficult to say exactly what that level is, but it would seem to be about 
twenty-five centimetres above the 1902 level, giving a mean annual range of one and a 
half metres, as the low summer level in all seasons must Ixj very nearly the same. 

In years of very heavy rainfall the level of the lake is reported to rise considerably 
higher, by an amount that may be roughly estimated at fifty centimetres. 

We am thus I think assume with fair accuracy that the normal annual range of the 
lake's level is about one and a half metres, with an exceptional minimum of one and u 
quarter metres, and an exceptional maximum of two metres. 

Observations on the discharge of the river Abai, or Blue Nile, where it leaves the lake, 
made it 42 cubic metres per second on the 31st January 1903; with a further fall of fifty 
centimetres in the level of the lake, this discharge would almost certainly be reduced by more 
than a half; and the total outflow between that date and the middle of May, when the lake 
ceases to fall, would not suffice to lower the level of the lake by more than ten centimetres, 
even were there no inflow into the hike; it is clear therefore that the principal factor in 
reducing the level of the lake must be evaporation. 

This is only what might be expected, the air being very dry, with light northerly and 
westerly winds and uniformly fine bright weather. 

The dryness of the air is shown by the great range of temperature, which in winter 
rises daily from near the freezing point at sunrise to nearly eighty degrees Farenheit in the 
shade in the early afternoon: there is however generally a fairly heavy dew on the lake 
border, which shows that the dryness is not absolute. 

Under the circumstances a daily evaporation of about half a centimetre might be 
expected, which would mean a loss of fifteen millions of cubic metres of water to the hike 
daily, or more than four times the olwerved discharge of the outflowing river. 

A further interesting check on the above rough estimates is afforded by the following 
olwervations. 

It was noticed that the level of the lake at Delgi fell approximately fifteen centimetres 
in the interval of 33 days between the two visits paid to that place. 

The observation made on the discharge of the Abai river, at about the middle of the 
period, must give very approximately the mean discharge of the outflowing river during 
that time, which may therefore be taken as three and a half millions of metres cul»e 
per day. 

The sum of the discharges of the inflowing rivers is estimated from rough olwtervations 
as follows: — 

River Abai 9.0 m 1 per second, Reb 2.0 m s , Gumara 2.0 m 1 , Magetch 0.3 m*. Amo 
Garno 0.3 m 1 , Gelda 0.5 m', Unfraz 1.2 m', and many petty streams say 1.7 m\ total 17 m' 
per second, or one and a half millions a day. 

The excess of the discharge of the outflowing over that of the inflowing rivers can 
therefore only account for a loss of two million cubic metres of water per day, or sixty six 
millions in the thirty-three days. 

But the observed fall of level of fifteen centimetres represents a loss of 450 millions. 
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Evaporation and absorption (which is probably inconsiderable) must therefore account 
for a loss of 450 — 00 = 384 millions of cubic metres of water, equivalent to a depth of 
128 millimetres over the whole lake area in 33 days, or say 4 millimetres |>er day. 

Again considering the anticipated fall of fifty centimetres in the lake level between 
the end of January and the middle of May, i.e.. in a jwriod of just about 100 days; as noted 
above, the discharge of the outflowing river, even if the inflow l>e neglected, could not 
account for a* much as 10 centimetres of this, and considering the inflow, it can hardly 
account for more than 5 centimetre-* ; therefore evaporation must account for a fall of 
45 centimetres in 100 days, or 4.5 millimetres jier day. 

We shall therefore probably not bs far wrong in assuming evaporation to average 
4 millimetres a day for the eight dry month* of the year (October 1st to May 31st). 

To complete the calculation we may assume it to average 2 millimetres a day iu the 
four wet months (June 1st to September 30th,) though this is a mere guess. 

We can then estimate the conditions of the rise and fall of the lake, and the discharge of 
its outlet as follows: — 

From Octolier 1st when the lake is assumed full, to May 31st when it is assumed dead 
low, i.e. in 243 days, its level falls on the average 1.500 metres, of which 0.972 metres is 
due directly to evaporation ; the remaining 0.528 metres, equivalent to a volume of 
1,584 millions of cubic metres, plus the discharge of the inflowing rivers, estimated to 
amount to 304 millions (at one and a half million* a day,) or a total amount of 1,948 millions, 
must be run off by the river in the 243 days. 

This gives a mean daily discharge of eight millions a day. 

From Jiiip 1st to September 30th, i.e. in 122 days, the lake rises 1.500 metres, that is, 
it increases iu volume by 4,500 million cubic metres, in spite of the evaporation of 
2 millimetres depth, equal to six million cubic metres, par day, and the discharge of the 
river, which may be assumed to average much the same during the four months during 
which it is rising, at it does during the eight months in which it is falling. 

We have then the following figures : 

Total volume of water m-eived into the lake «lurin<i the year ... i\J>12 millions of cubic metre*. 

Total volume evnjiorated ilurinj: the year :t,t>4K „ 

Total volume dim-liar^ed l>y the river ilurinjr the year ., 

It is interesting to note how closely these figures agree with those obtained by simple 
assumptions regarding rainfall, run-off and evaporation, made on general grounds. 

It is also worth while pointing out that a discharge of three and a half millions in 
the outflowing river on January 31st. after a season of very poor rainfall, with the hike at 
only fifty centimetres alwvc its low summer level, is hardly comjmtiblc with a mean daily 
discharge of much less than eight millions in normal years. 

On the other hand an average of eight millions involves the acceptance of a rather 
larger discharge in the river during the comparatively short time for which the lake is at a 
high level, than I should have h.K'ix inclined to estimate from the appearance of the channel, 
but such an estimate is necessarily little more than a guess. 

I think therefore that the effective reservoir capacity of the lake may be assumed to 
amount to about three thousand million cubic metres iu an average year, though in years 
of very light rainfall it might be found imjxWible to store much more than two thousand, 
and in years of heivy rainfall perhaps as much as five thousand would bs available, if the 
means of storing it existed. 

The most that any system of regulation could attempt to do would be to concentrate 
this total available volume into a comparatively short paritxl of flow, the outlet of the lake 
Iteing kept entirely closed during the remainder of the year. 

Assuming the reservoir designed for a capacity of three thousand million cubic metres, 
with its full supply level at present normal high water level, and assuming that the whole 
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supply was required to lie drawn off in the hundred days immediately preceding June 1st, 
when the normal rise of the lake commences, the effect of such regulation would be that, 
starting with the reservoir full as at present on October 1st, it* level would fall under the 
influence of evaporation alone, more slowly than at present, until the draw off commenced 
in the latter part of February, when it would l*ecome more rapid, and at the end of May 
when the sluices were closed the lake would be some thirty-two centimetres lower than at 
present ; then with the outlet closed the lake would rise during the rainy season, more 
rapidly than at present, regaining its full supply level on September 30th. 

The whole effect of such regulation would thus only be to increase the range of levels 
in the lake by thirty-two centimetres, giving a slightly higher level from October to March, 
and slightly lower level from April to September. 

Such nn arrangement would liardly constitute an appreciable modification of existing 
conditions, and would be more than compensated for by the facilities that the necessary 
works would afford for keeping down the level of the lake in exceptional floods. 

A work of the kind required to control the waters of the lake to this extent would 
be a simple matter from an engineering point of view, the range of levels (under two 
metres) is small, and the discharge dealt with though large (thirty million cubic metres a 
day) is not excessive, and there is no doubt but that such a work could be constructed. 

As regards the site for its construction, the modified range of levels in the lake would 
require that the water should fall to thirty-two centimetres below it« present ordinary annual 
minimum, and with the lake at that level the regulator should be capable of passing it* 
full normal disclmrge of thirty million cubic metres a day. 

This would necessarily involve the cutting down and lowering of the bed of the channel 
by which the water now naturally leaves the lake. 

The actual features of the outlet site become thus of |>articular interest. 

The river Abai may be considered to leave Lake Tsana at the first place where the outlet 
channel becomes sufficiently contracted or obstructed to cause an obvious velocity of flow. 

This point is very definitely fixed by a heavy rapid over a bar of volcanic rock, with 
an estimated drop of one and a half metres, within a couple of kilometres of the open lake. 

The place was only found with some difficulty, and is not easy of access, owing to the 
numerous side channels and patches of boggy ground, and the overpowering growth of 
grass, reeds, and trees. 

It is difficult to get a clear view of the individual rapids and channels from any point, 
and quite impossible to get anything like ageneral view of the arrangement. 

But broadly speaking, it may be said that the surplus waters of the lake pass in the 
first instance through one or two fairly large channels in a narrow rocky bar into a lagoon 
of considerable extent and depth which is nearly separated from the lake by the bar in 
question, and pass out from this lagoon into the commencement of the river proper by two 
or three heavy and distinct rapids, with a drop of about one and a half metres when the 
lake is low. 

The water flowing from these rapids is collected by a complicated network of channels 
and pools enclosing islands, into one distinct and well-defined river in the course of a 
kilometre or two, which then flows forward with an average width of about two hundred 
metres, and a very varying and irregular section, forming a succession of light rapids and 
papyrus- fringed pools; the drop at each rapid is small, varying up to fifty centimetres, and 
the rapids occur at irregular intervals from a few hundred metres up to two or three kilo- 
metres apart; in the wide and deep sections of* the river the current is quite imperceptible. 

After the first eight or ten kilometres, the rapids l>ecorne more numerous and important, 
and the large pools cease, and the river runs for some twenty-five kilometres in a narrow 
section, as a rapid stream hugging the foot of the hills bounding a wide open valley on its 
northern side. 
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The valley then narrows in, and the river plunges over the falls of Tis East into a 
profound gorge in which it passes under the old bridge at Agarn Deldi, and flows away to 
the south-east in a deep cleft in a mountainous country. 

For the question under consideration it is only the first few metres of fall from the 
lake which are of any interest. 

The existence of a considerable rapid at the lake exit and its occurrence over a kind of 
bar with deep water above and below it, is a very important feature, and there is no doubt 
but that by cutting or blasting this bar away the water of the lake could be run off to at 
least fifty centimetres below its present normal low water level. 

But to make the river carry off a discharge of anything like thirty millions with the 
water at that level, would mean a good deal of work in clearing the channel below that 
rapid, and possibly above it also, the amount of which cannot be estimated with any approach 
to accuracy without a careful detailed survey. 

But it is probable that a moderate amount of work in blasting away the bars forming 
rapids and in removing small islands, rocks and Ixmlders in the shallows would make a great 
difference to the discharging capacity of the river at reasonable expense. 

The bar forming the first rapid consists of shattered volcanic rock in loose angular frag- 
ments, and resembles a rubble breakwater, the water passing freely through as well as over it. 

From its nature it would be comparatively easy to remove but it would not offer a 
convenient or safe foundation for a work of any size. 

Assuming that it was decided to construct some kind of work for controlling the 
outflow from the lake, it would almost certainly be desirable to go some little way down 
the river, and construct the regulator on one of the bars forming rapids in the stream, as 
such a work could be constructed almost in the dry, and the necessary clearance of the 
channel would not lie materially affected by it* jwsition. 

It is probable that a good site could be fouud in the neighbourhood of the ford, about 
ten kilometres from the lake. 

A regulator of forty openings of three metres each, with its floor at four metres below 
ordinary high water level in the lake would seem suitable. 

Such a work might be constructed of stone found in the immediate vicinity, and 
bricks burned on the spot. 

Lime would be rather a difficulty. I only saw three or four buildings constructed 
with lime mortar in Abyssinia, concerning which I was informed, that the lime used in 
constructing the church at Mitraha. on the east side of the lake, came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Gondar; and that that used in constructing the church at Bahrdar Georiris. 
near the lake outlet, cam: from a considerable distance amongst the mountains to the south, 
where lime is said to be abundant. 

The lime used in the construction of the old Portugese bridges over the Abai no 
doubt came from the same neighljourhood. 

I saw no limestone or signs of limestone Formation anywhere round the lake, but it 
almost certainly exists to the south, and probably also near Gondar. 

Kunkar is plentiful in the ravines of the Atbara and Gira rivers up to within thirty 
or forty kilometres of the lake, but I saw little or none round about the lake itself, except 
one bar of coarse inferior stuff at. the ford on the Guinara river, it is however not improbable 
that kunkar would be found on careful search. 

It would be very desirable to design the regulator so as to reduce the materials that it 
would l)e necessary to itu|>ort to a minimum, and it is for this reason that a regulator with 
comparatively small ojientngs; which could be worked by hand by means of simple horizontal 
planks, is suggested. 

The grooves could l>e cut in hard stone, and even wood for the planks might possibly 
be obtained locally, but this is doubtful. 
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Throughout the above it has been assumed that the present average high water level 
of the lake must be accepted as the future high water level of the reservoir. 

From the engineering point of view it would no doubt be simpler to accept the outlet 
channel as it is, and obtain the required discharging capacity by raising the level of the 
lake, but it then becomes necessary to consider the character of the lake shore, and how a 
raising of the level of the water would affect the adjacent lands. 

The borders of the lake consist generally of a fringe of reeds from twenty to fifty 
metres in width standing on the edge of the water, behind which is a belt of about the 
same width of gently-inclined ground covered with thick, short, marshy grasses and weeds 
and affording excellent grazing. 

This open bait forms a sort of grassy beach to the lake, protected from wave-wash by 
the tall reeds in front, and rises gently to the foot of a steep little bank about one metre 
in height, the toe of which is at normal high water level. 

This bank is the true edge of the lake, and from it the damp grasses and reeds at 
once give place to the tall dry grass and scrub characteristic of the country. 

The above description is typical and of very general application, but the width of the 
reed and grazing belts vary greatly from place to place, disappearing entirely where the 
hills come down to the water, and spreading out into wide strips of swampy ground near 
the mouths of some of the rivers, and more especially the Abai. 

That is, generally speaking, the lake lwrder is sharply defined, but there is a belt of 
gently-inclined ground of moderate width, consisting almost entirely of good grazing 
ground, that is covered and uncovered annually by the rise and fall of the lake. 

From the bank forming the true lake edge the rise of the land away from the lake is 
exceedingly variable; except in the deltaic plains of the larger rivers it is so rapid that the 
area that would be flooded by any probable increase of the lake's level would be inconsiderable, 
and consisting, as it almost always does, of uncultivated scrub jungle, would be unimportant 

In the deltaic plains however it would seem that the land slope cannot be more than 
about 1 in 5,000 for some miles back from the lake edge, and there are numerous patches 
of cultivation and small villages, which would feel the effect of a very moderate raising of 
the water ; and the disturbance of existing conditions would occasion many minor inconve- 
niences to the inhabitants of the shore, and would almost certainly be bitterly resented. 

It would obviously be undesirable to complicate a sufficiently difficult position by 
incurring the hostility of the local population, and I am strongly of opinion that if anything 
is done, the existing regime of the lake should be disturbed as little as possible ; and, as 
already pointed out, the lake could be fully utilized as a reservoir with an almost inap- 
preciable amount of disturbance, by a suitable treatment of the outlet channel. 

Three thousand million cubic metres of water is a very large volume, but it is doubtful 
if a reservoir of that capacity would be of sufficient value, having regard to the inconvenience 
of the immense distance, and the probable loss of water by evaporation on the way down, 
to justify its construction being undertaken in the interests of Egypt alone, in the face of 
the serious difficulties and political complications involved. 

As a reservoir for the Blue Nile feeding canals irrigating the Gezira, and the rich lands 
to the east of that river in the Soudan, the suitability of Lake Tsana is ao great and obvious 
that it seems almost inevitable that sooner or later in the world's history some solution of 
the political difficulties must be found, and advantage taken of it 

The Soudan is certainly not yet in a sufficiently advanced state to profit by the 
construction of such a work, but it would be a great pity if Egypt were to appropriate and 
utilize inefficiently natural facilities apparently destined to play an important part in re- 
generating the Soudan, in which Egypt is so givatly interested. 

A large canal irrigating the Gezira seems an almost obvious and inevitable work of the 
near future. 
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The average discharge of the outlet of Lake Tsana under present conditions can hardly 
be as much as five million cubic metres a day between January 1st and June 30th ; it was 
actually three and a half millions on January 31st this year, and it was estimated that it 
would probably fall to under two millions in May. 

Assuming the political difficulties solved, and Lake Tsana converted into a reservoir, it 
could he relied on to provide a discharge of fifteen million cubic metres a day for the six 
months January to June inclusive, equivalent to a total capacity of 2,715 millions, of which 
five millions would be more than equal to the present natural discharge to which Egypt 
and the lower Nile may be considered to have a claim, and the remaining ten millions woidd 
be available for the spring and early summer discharge of the Gezira and other Soudan canals. 

During the remainder of the year those canals could draw upon the natural supply of 
the river without appreciably affecting other interests. 

The utilization of Lake Tsana as a reservoir to discharge fifteen million cubic metres a 
day for 181 days, instead of thirty millions a day for 100 days as originally considered, 
would simplify the works required. 

The increase in the range of the lake levels would be reduced from 32 to 2(5 centimetres, 
a smaller regulator would suffice, and much less work would be necessary in the outlet 
channel. 

It would seem therefore that though Luke Tsana is suitable for conversion from a natural 
into an artificial reservoir, the advantages offered are hardly sufficient to justify the work 
being undertaken in the interests of Egypt alone, and that to do so would be to deprive 
the Soudan of one of it* main hojies for future development . 

The Soudan is not however yet ready to utilize the water that would be afforded by 
such a work, but when it is. a coiiijtarativcly simple work could l>e constructed that would 
be of great value to that country and would also be of some slight benefit to Egypt. 

Further that, if ever and whenever such a work is undertaken, it should be designed so 
as to disturb existing conditions a* little as possible, and the details of the work should be 
as simple as possible, avoiding all heavy important material to the utmost. 

In conclusion it may pointed out that Lake Tsana is ton large in proportion to its 
catchment area to make a really satisfactory reservoir. 

Evaporation from the lake's surface accounts for more than half the total volume of 
water received into it in an ordinary year ; were the area of the lake to be doubled there 
would probably be no outflow from it at all ; could it be halved it* storage capacity would 
be increased by fifty percent. 

From its peculiar position it happens that the waters of the lake could be drawn off, 
and its area reduced to any desired extent, by boring a tunnel under the western watershed. 

Such a tunnel would be at least seven or eight miles long, and would be enormously 
expensive ; it would convey the waters of the lake into the ravine* of the Gira river, a 
tributary of the Rahad. 

The drainage of the hike and the diversion of its waters is prob.ibly quite out of the 
range of practical |K>lities, and it is not certain that there would b.; anv great gain from 
effecting it, but it is worth noting that it is perfectly feasible, and presents certain advan- 
tages from the purely technical point of view. 

The political difficulties in the way of constructing and maintaining any work of 
control for utilizing the water of Lake Tsana have only been referred to in a general way 
throughout this note; but they would undoubtedly require very serious attention in detail* 
in organizing and executing any such works, above and beyond the broader issues that 
would be arrange I diplomatically. I do not think that it would do to count much on the 
good-will of the local inhabitants, and certainly not upon their assistance. 

The country is pjor and sparsely inhabited, and the people arc independent and 
indifferent to strangers, whom they look upm with considerable suspicion. 
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Supplies in small quantities are cheap if the people choose to bring them, but labour 
would probably be unobtainable. 

Without the cordial support of the King and local Rases, emphasized by some show of 
force, I have no doubt but that work would be quite impossible, and it would certainly be 
unwise to attempt it except on a most complete understanding on all points. 
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SPECIAL NOTE ON THE RIVER ATBARA. 



The route followed by the expedition in going to and returning from Abyssinia was 
such as to give a very good general idea of the leading physical features and character of 
the eastern Soudan. 

The whole country from the Crash to the Rahad, and probably on to the Dinder and 
Nile also, consists of a vast plain of rich black soil sloping gently north-westwards from the 
foot of the Abyssinian hills on the south-east, which corresponds approximately with the 
Abyssinian frontier. 

The plain is broken at irregular intervals by little hill groups, formed by outcrops of 
the underlying stratum of granitic rock, but these are for the most j>art small and isolated, 
and have not much effect on its general level and character. 

The rainfall which determines the character of the vegetation and the appearance of 
the country, is heavy in the south-east, where the country is clothed in unbroken forest ; 
light over the central portion, which consists chiefly of grassy plains varied by tracts of 
small thorney bush ; and almost entirely absent along the Nile to the north-west, where die 
occasional showers are insufficient to maintain any vegetation worth the name, and except 
for the strips of cultivated land along the Nile itself, the country is practically desert. 

The whole of this vast area is, with the exception of an insignificant fraction round 
al»ont the few small villages, utterly uncultivated and uninhabited, and suffers almost 
everywhere from want of water in an acute form. 

The enormous area of these plains, their uniform level, and their extreme fertility, at 
once suggest the introduction of canals and irrigation, as a remedy for their waterless and 
waste condition. 

The slope of the country being generally towards the Nile, it is clear that, excepting 
perhaps a strip along their western edge, these plains cannot look for help to that river. 

There remain then the Gash, Rahad, and Atl»ira : the two former are small torrential 
rivers, of which the Gash already does, and the Rahad can very likely be made to do much 
useful work, but their whole available volume would not suffice to irrigate more than a 
fraction of the area under consideration, and from their position the possibility of their 
utilization is limited to small areas on the fringe of the main tract. 

The Atbara on the other hand is a much larger river, it« course lies conveniently 
adjacent to the largest section of the great plain on its higher edge, and it would seem at 
first sight to promise well. 

We will proceed then to consider in detail the observed features of that river, and 
how far it does or does not offer facilities for utilization. 

According to the best available maps the river Atbara is formed by the confluence of 
three large streams, the Goang, Bulwena and Gandwaha, a little above Gallabat, near the 
border of Abyssinia. 

Of these rivers only the Gandwaha was seen by the expedition, but that river was 
followed up to within fifty miles of it* source, and the general features of the country 
about its extreme head were distantly viewed from various joints : it is prolwbly the main 
channel, to which the Goang and Bulwena are tributary branches. 

Opposite Gallabat the Atbara has a section one hundred and twenty metres wide, and 
runs about five metres depth of water in flood. 

The lied of this channel consists of Irouldcrs and coarse shingle varied by rocky out- 
crops, and the l>anks are of firm loamy soil ; all the rock hereabouts is of the usual 
crystalline character, granite, gneiss, basalt and allied forms. 
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At this point there was a flow of water estimated to amount to one cubic metre per 
second at the end of December 1902 ; two months later there was no flow at all. 

A considerable proportion of the bed of the river is occupied by a succession of large 
deep pooU fringed with grass, and bushes of a kind of willow, which must be entirely 
submerged in flood. 

From near Gallabat the river runs about one hundred miles northwards without much 
change of character or section to near the junction of the River Salaam. 

Here the occurrence of some strata of eoarse gritty sandstone in the valley have compelled 
the river to cut its way through as l>e8t it could in a series of narrow deep gorges, giving 
it a very varying and peculiar section. 

The Salaam, which unfortunateiv we could not manage to see, is from all accounts of 
about equal size and importance to the Atbara itself, and carries a small perennial flow, 
amounting however this year to no more than a mere trickle of water. 

From the Salaam to the Settit junction the Atl»ra has a width of from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred metres with a normal flood depth of about six metres, the section 
varying greatly from place to place, the bed, where exposed, is uniformly composed of small 
boulders and coarse shingle with occasional bars and ridges of rock. 

Throughout this length the river channel lies in the sandstone substratum. 

The Settit at the junction again appears to lie of about equal size and importance to 
the Atbara, but is probably the larger and steadier stream; it carries an appreciable but very 
small perennial discharge, amounting on Mnrch 8th to one quarter of a cubic metre per 
second. 

Below the Settit junction the river lies in a deep valley with a wide fringe of very 
rough raviney ground and is not easy of access ; but where next seen at Kliashim el-Girba 
the channel was a deep narrow trench through a substratum of granitic rock forming a long 
and profoundly deep pool with a width of about 1 25 metres and a flood depth of about 
15 metres all across the section. 

At Ehashim el-Girba the river breaks up into several channels amidst a group of rocky 
islands, forming a heavy rapid in flood, and a few miles lower down, a little below the point 
at which the channels reunite into a single stream, is the important Fasher ford, where the 
Gedaref-Kassala road crosses the river. 

The channel here is some four hundred metres wide with a shallow section barely six 
metres deep in the centre in ordinary floods. 

The river bed is still composed of shingle and small boulders at this point, and carried 
a trivial discharge of about one-tenth of a cubic metre per second on March 14th. 

Where next seen at Goz Regeb, some eighty miles further down, the character of the 
river had considerably changed and it had become more a river of the plains with a flat 
sandy bed some three hundred and fifty metres wide, steep clayey banks, and a flood depth 
of about seven metres. 

With the exception of some bars and outcrops of coarse kunkar no rock was seen from 
(ioz Regeb onwards, and all perennial flow had ceased. 

The section does not vary materially from Goz Regeb down to the Nile, and is 
comparable to that of the Damietta branch of the Nile in Egypt, though perhaps not quite 
so deep, buteveu here the current in flow! is always described as very strong. 

A sheet of cross sections of the river in different parts of its course is appended to 
this report and illustrates the above description. 

A rough longitudinal section of the river has also been prepared from numerous 
observations with a small aneroid, and though such a section cannot pretend to accuracy, 
the observations arc sufficiently consistent to give grounds for supposing that the levels 
deduced are relatively fairly accurate, and give very approximately the true absolute altitu- 
des of the different places. 
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The levels of a few place* on the plain at some distance from the river are plotted on 
the section, and give at a glance some idea of what in and what is not possible in the way 
of irrigation so far as levels are concerned. 

It is well known that the character of the Atbara is markedly torrential. 

As noted in the above description the river has, for all practical purposes, no discbarge 
at all for several months in the year in any part of its course. 

The rains begin in the upper part of its basin in the latter part of May, and early in June 
the river about Son and Tomat (near the Settit junction) begins to show signs of being affected. 

This first effect is rather curiously described by the local inhabitants as the " swelling 
of the springs " ; what it is is no doubt the pushing forward of the clear water filling the 
numerous large pools along its course by the first flow of flood water down the river from 
the hilly country near it* source. 

This increase of the clear water discharge is followed in a few days by the arrival of 
the dirty red water and a more marked and rapid rise. 

The Settit is said to come down before the Atbara, but only by u few days. 

The increasing violence of the ruins, spreading northwards over a rapidly extending 
area of the river basin, causes the first feeble flows of water, creeping slowly down its bed 
from pool to pool, to be successively overtaken by stronger and stronger flushes, till in the 
lower reaches of the river the flood in some years becomes piled up into a regular wave of 
considerable height, and advances down the dry channel like a bore. 

The first waters of the Atbara flood appear to reach the Nile in the last week of .Tune 
with great regularity. 

The flood oik* established the Atbara runs at a high level very steadily, it is at its 
highest in August at which time the normal discharge in the lower reaches is estimated at 
at least 2,500 metres cube per second. 

During September it falls rapidly, by the end of October it becomes fordable in many 
places, and by the end of November it is practically dry. 

It is clear from the above that the Atbara is not a river that lends itself readily to 
utilization for irrigation purposes, except possibly in the form of flood canals or some 
development of the basin system. 

A supply could only be obtained for a perennial canal system by the construction of 
storage reservoirs on a large scale. 

Next to its torrential chanicter perhaps the most marked characteristic of the Atbara 
is the way in which it j>ersistentlv flows in a narrow valley or trench of great depth, which 
it has cut in the plain through which its course lies. 

This plain was no doubt originally formed by the river itself from the wash-down of 
the Abyssinian mountains, but owing to some change of conditions, possibly the gradual 
wearing down of the rocky barriers forming the cataracts of the Nile, the bed of the Atbara 
has for a long time past been gradually lowering itself into a channel of its own making, 
through the old alluvium, and in places into tho rock below, and it now lies almost through- 
out its course in a narrow deep valley with an eroding section, fringed by a l>elt of 
extremely rough raviney ground, rising gradually to the plain level on either side. 

The slopes of the river bed and of the upland plain arc roughly parallel, and the differ- 
ence of level Ix-twecn them is about two hundred feet near Gedaref, and diminishes 
gradually northwards ; the width of the ravine l*elt is rather variable, but generally from 
a mile and a half to two miles on either side of the river channel. 

As can be seen from the longitudinal section of the river the estimated slo|>e of it8 
l>ed is about uVoo f° r a ' on f? distance above and below the Settit junction, that is, a canal 
with a longitudinal slope of say t o&oo > taking off the river at its natural level would have 
a course of nearly one hundred miles on sidelong ground in the ravines before it could 
gain the two hundred feet necessary to enable it to emerge upon the plain. 
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Close to the Abyssinian border the slope of the river is steeper, but the country there 
is very rough, and the river is a small one. 

Gedaref is about one hundred miles from the Abyssinian border, it also marks the 
limit of the forest, and rather broken ground, and the commencement of the great grassy 
plains. 

A1k>vc Gedaref the rainfall is fairly heavy, and irrigation works on a large scale are 
hardly necessary, even were they jxwsible. 

An ideal canal from the Atbara would issue on to the great plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Gedaref ; but the alignment that would have to Ix; followed by any canal leading 
off the river in the usual way would be prohibitively difficult and expensive. 

The only chance of producing a really satisfactory work would appear to consist in 
the construction of a masonry dam of very large proportions, the greater portion of the 
height of which would consist merely of a solid obstruction raising the water of the river 
much above its present level, aud so enabling a canal to take off at a height that would 
greatly reduce the length of the expensive and difficult supply channel ; combined with a 
reservoir superstructure to store water for the supply of the canal during the summer months. 

The expanse of constructing such a work would be very great, but the section of the 
river valley would provide an efficient and suitable reservoir with large cajmcity. 

It would prolmbly not Ix? much use attempting to construct such a work above the 
Salaam junction, as the country is so rough that the canal would still be very difficult to 
construct, the rapacity of any possible reservoir would Ixj but small, and the sufficiency of 
the supply afforded by the river doubtful. 

Were a suitable site available, the lxist jwssible place for a dam of the kind indicated 
would be just l>elow the Salaam junction, but the only rock seen in that )»ortiori of the 
river's course was a gritty sandstone of inferior quality ; the alignment of the canal also 
would lie difficult. 

Helow the Settit junction the supply would be ample, and a goixl site is known to 
exist a t Khashim el-Girba, but this is very far down. 

A canal system starting from any convenient point below the Settit junction could, 
however, still \w, made to command an enormous area of land, and the country about the 
lower part of the river has some advantages over the up|)er country in its more open character 
and the absence of the seroot fly. 

As regards the possibility of constructing large reservoirs on the Atbara, in view 
of the enormous quantity of silt that it is said to carry. There is no doubt but 
that all accounts agree in representing the Atbara as an exceptionally dirty river 
in flood. 

The Settit is said to 1* more particularly responsible for this, but the fact hardly 
requires any explanation ; the universal prevalence of friable easily eroded black soil, and 
the great numl)er of scouring ravines draining directly to the river, are quite sufficient to 
account for it ; aud there is evidently also an immense quantity of vegetable trash carried 
by the water, as again was only to Imj expected seeing that almost the whole area drained is 
clothed in unbroken forest. 

The material held in suspension must however be almost entirely silt of a very light 
kind, as the existence of old established Mu of grass and bush, growing along the edges of 
the pools in the river bed, in jtositions where they must be exposed to the full violence of 
the flood, and wholly submerged for days if not weeks at a time, h* well as the obvious 
permanence of the pools themselves, show clearly that there can be but little movement of 
the heavy shingle forming the river bed, or drift of the coarser kinds of sand and other 
deposit along it. 

For this reason I am of the opinion that the silt difficulty is not by any means prohibitive, 
especially if reservoirs of the Assouan ty|>e were designed allowing the free jxissage of the 

3»; 
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earlier and dirtier |>ortion of the flood water, and storing only the Inter and clenrer 
jK)rtion. 

The total annual discharge of the river may be roughly estimated a* at least twenty 
thousand million cubic metres, and u very small proportion of this, obtained entirely from 
the comparatively clear water of the latter portion of the flood would suffice to fill any 
reservoirs that it is likely to be found practically jKmsible to construct. 

In the last hundred miles of its course the Atbara begins to develope a fringe of berm 
lands on either tank at about ordinary high flood level. 

These lands undoubtedly consist of very rich soil, and are favourably situated for culti- 
vation, but they are densely overgrown in many places with scrub jungle and dom jxtlins, 
and would want a goot deal of clearance before they could be fully cultivated. 

The width of the berius varies greatly and is difficult to estimate owing to the amount 
of vegetation, but they seem to be continuous, and up to a kilometre or more in width in 
places, though generally less, and sometimes quite narrow. 

Beyond the fringe of rich berm lands rises the broken raviney ground which everywhere 
Iwunds the course of the Atbara, but here the ravines arc shallow and ill -defined and the upper 
lands are practically desert. 

Here as elsewhere, nothing but a systematic survey and a lot of levelling work cm 
determine the possibilities of the case, but the conditions so far as it was possible to olwerve 
them, seemed not unfavourable to the development of a small basin system, which, on the 
right hank, might be continued down the Nile after the Allium junction to past Bertar where 
there is a lot of good land on a rather high level including the Ha*sa lands specially referred 
to in another note. 

The value of such lands Horded by exceptional rainfall or by unusually high flood, is 
fully recognized by the jieople about Berber, who would not be long in taking advantage of 
rich basin lands annually and dependably irrigated. 

This development of a small tract of I main irrigation is practically the only project for 
the utilisation of the waters of the Attara that I am able to suggest as worthy of serious 
consideration under present conditions, and even that should not lie undertaken without a 
much more careful study of the locality than I was able to make. 

It will be seen from the above description that the Atbara is a very unsatisfactory 
river from the irrigation point of view, for, in addition to the extremely torrential character 
of its supply, it bos a further great additional disability in the way iu which it persistently 
flows iu a narrow deep valley far talow the level of the surrounding country, and in the fact 
that at no part of it* course do the natural features appear to afford the slightest facility for 
ending canals off it. 

The slope of the river bed is too slight to give a ready command of the country to a 
canal taking off it some way up, and too great to afford facilities for reservoir construction 
except bv means of works on a very large scale. 

At the same time it flows through the heart of a country covered with soil of the 
richest and most fertile description, but which is almost uninhabitable owing to the deplorable 
deficiency of water everywhere. 

It is possible that a more accurate and detailed survey of the ground may show the 
conditions to l>e rather more favourable than they appeared to me, and the river vallev and 
channel are well worth careful study, for the need of water is so urgent that very large 
expenditure will almost certainly ta incurred some day to obtain it ; but as the result of a 
hurried reconnaissance it would seem that the only way in which it would lie j>o»sible to make 
use of the waters of the Attain for irrigation on any scale would be by the construction of 
enormous dams, which would convert considerable reaches of the river valley above them 
into lakes, of which only a comparatively small depth would be available for utilization for 
reservoir purposes, the canals supplied taking off at a high level. 
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Such dam* would have to pass the floods of the Atbara with u heavy fall, and would 
require to be very bold and special work* of their kind ; the Periyar Dam in Madras may 
be instanced as typical of the kind of work suggested. 

Could a suitable site be discovered, the best position for such a work would be a little 
below the Atbara Salaam junction ; with a secondary dam and system of canals below the 
Settit junction, but in the present state of the Soudan it is useless to discuss such ambitious 
schemes further. 

A* regards the possibility of constructing reservoirs in the Atbara valley for the lieneiit 
of Egypt ; such works are probably quite practicable, but the Atbara valley would not ap|tear 
to offer any sjjecial advantages over the broader valley of the Nile, an<l has the disadvantage 
of being further off. 

Admitting the practical impossibility of doing anything for the greater part of these 
plains of the eastern Soudan by means of canals, at any rate for the present, it would seem 
that the only thing to do is to improve the well supply, and construct local storage tanks 
wherever possible. 

With jKumanent villages established on good ]>ennanent wells, a good deal of rain 
cultivation could be effected, and the cattle-breeding industry, already fairly large ami 
important, could be enormously developed. 

A small grant for well-sinking and the experimental construction °f a few tanks would 
probably be money well spent ; the people seem to be singular! v inexpert in well construction, 
considering the overwelmiug importance of the subject to them, and it might be worth 
while to import a few professional Indian well-sinkers. Personally I cannot but think that 
water would be much more generally found than seems to l>e believed, and the want of it 
would certainly be much less acutely felt if the wells were habitually made larger and 
deeper. 
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NOTE ON THE RIVER GASH. 



The River Gash or March issues from the Abyssinian hills on to the Soudan plains 
in the form of a wide shallow windy torrent on much the same level as the plains 
themselves. 

At the point where it rounds the southern end of Jebcl Kassala, some five miles to 
the south of Kiissala town, if has a channel averaging alxjut one hundred and fifty metres 
wide with a depth of not more than one metre, between the low banks that ordinarily 
hound the stream. 

In a very high Hood the river Hows to some extent over the adjacent lierms, for one 
hundred metres or more on cither side of the true channel, amongst the grass and scrub ; 
these lierms are scored and furrowed by spill channels, returning at intervals to the main 
stream. 

Beyond the berms the river is confined on the right by the rocky spurs of Jebel 
Kassala itself, and on the left by a rise of the ground which is however very slight, 
probably not more than two or three metres at most, and is apjmrently soon followed by a 
gentle slope towards the west and north-west, i.e., away from the river, merging into the 
almost dead-level plain that extends right away to the Attaint, some forty miles off. 

The section of the river is in fact deltaic. 

The whole country about here is entirely uncultivated, and is densely overgrown with 
trees and bush. 

These general characteristics are maintained down to Kiissala, which is situated on low 
ground on the east taink, very little sibnve the river level, opposite a gap in the hills (here 
some two or three miles off) between Jebel Kassala and Jebel Mokran. 

Below Kaasala the section of the river becomes more and more distinctly deltaic, and 
it begins to spill over its banks on either side. 

At the same time the channel proper becomes somewhat narrower and deeper, and is 
lined along the ridge of l>oth banks by a continuous Ih'U of fair sized tamarisk trees, with 
patches of cultivation amongst and k'hind them. 

The spills become more numerous and continuous, with several fairly large and 
defined channels amongst them ; the river section rapidly dwindles, and at six or seven 
miles from Kassala disap|>ears entirely. 

All this overspill area is thickly coated with the mud deposit of last year's flood, and 
large areas of durra cultivation exist upon it ; where not cultivated it is generally more or 
less thi«kly overgrown with tamarisk, and various kinds of acacia, as well as many smaller 
shrubs. 

The cultivation and denser jungle is succeeded by an irregular l»elt of tussockv grass 
with fewer trees and bushes furrowed by many more or less ill-defined scour channels, 
which have a tendency to unite and grow dee|ier again, and eventually collect into two or 
three considerable and distinc t drainage lines leading in a northerly or north-westerly 
direction ; these arc the lines of How ordinarily marked on the maps a* the branches into 
which the river Gash divides. 

They flow for from fifty to one hundred miles, irrigating large areas of grazing ground 
and supporting a succession of small semi-permanent villages with pitches of cultivation. 

The most iiii|x>rtant of these branches apj>ears to flow almost due north past the 
comparatively imj>ortant village of Fillik, and to eventually lose- itself in a sandy desert 
tract to the north of that placv, but this I did not see. 
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Water can be obtained almost anywhere within the area affected by the Gash flood by 
sinking wells ; those that I measured had a depth of between six and seven metres to the 
water surface, and a diameter of about one metre : they are mostly temporary affairs sunk 
in the bed of the river, or of one of the spill channels, and re-dug annually. They are 
carried but very little below spring level, and the supply of the outlying wells is liable to 
fail in the summer. 

The Gash only flows for about eighty days in the year, coming down early in duly 
and drying up in the latter part of Septemlier: throughout the remainder of the year the 
river bed is absolutely dry. 

Whilst in flood the river runs constantly, rising ami falling frequently and irregularly 
but rarely or never falling entirely, and generally running with such strength as to form a 
tolerably formidable and troublesome ford opposite Kassda town, which is occasionally 
impassable for two or three days at a time. 

The channel is some two hundred and fifty yards wide at the ford, and its mean flood 
depth is probably about fifty centimetres, and the current is described us very rapid. 

The ordinary flood discharge might be estimated from the above at about one hundred 
cubic metres per second or say eight million cubic metres per day, but I think it more 
prolnblc that it is less, and that it does not often exceed five million cubic metres per day; 
as I doubt the possibility of fording a larger stream of the character described, in the way 
that I understand that it is habitually crossed during the flood season. 

Exceptional floods, or periods of continued high water, must no doubt represent very 
much larger discharges, and it is prolmbly on these that the success of the Gash flood as a 
whole is chiefly dependent. 

In any case I think that it is evident that the river is a comparatively small one, and 
incapable under any circumstances of irrigating satisfactorily the whole of the immense area 
that it commands ; it is therefore very desirable that the available supply of water should be 
economized to the utmost. 

It must however be remembered that there is a fair amount of rain at Kassala durinir 
the period of the Gash flood, this amounted to 7 '8 inches in 1902}, an exceptionally dry year, 
and has averaged between nine and ten inches for the last three years. 

Almost all the maps represent the Gash as a tributary of the Atbara ; replies to many 
enquiries on this point make it tolerably certain that if any of the Gash water ever reaches 
the Atbara, it is only in extremely wet years, and as a very unusual and exceptional occur- 
rence ; and with even an elementary system of control and regulation, no such waste of 
invaluable water would ever be allowed to occur. 

The point at which the Gash is supjwsed to fall into the Atbara is just north of the 
village of Adarama ; about halfway between Goz Itcgeb and Berber ; there is a depression, 
with a flat bottom nearly a mile wide of excellent soil, densely covered with bush, running 
down to the Atbara at that point, but its connection with the (jash is at least doubtful, and 
it shows no sign of a strong flow of water in any part of its width. 

The system of cultivation in the neighbourhood of Kassala embraces three principal 
classes of crop. 

(1) 'The rain cmp, of early white durra, sown on the higher ground and depending 
for its success on the character of the weather during the rainy season ; this crop is usually 
sown in July and reaped in Octolier, but in 1902 it failed completely. 

(2) The (rash jiooil crop, of late white durra, sown in the autumn on areas that have 
been thoroughly saturated by the Gash flood, and usually reaped in March ; in 1902-3 this 
crop promised well, but was very seriously damaged by the "asnl" blight. 

(3) The garden crop, comprising any crop grown with the aid of perennial irrigation 
from wells, at present practically confined to vegetable gardens in Kassala itself, but formerly 
widely extended and including a considerable area of cotton and other high class crops. 
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With the exception of the rain crop, which is precarious at l>est and comjmratively 
unimportant, the whole agricultural prosjierity of the fertile tract round Kassata dejiends 
absolutely on the river Gash, which feeds the springs that supply the well*, floods and 
refreshes a large portion of the most valuable grazing grounds, and irrigates directly on a 
system corresponding approximately to an uncontrolled basin system a considerable area 
(ca|iable of very large extension), ii|M>n which are grown most valuable ami productive crop* 
of durra. 

It is essential that in any scheme of treating the river, no one of these main functions 
that its waters perform should be lost sight of, or unduly sacrificed to the others. 

There is no doubt but that in its present uncontrolled state the Gash does not do its 
work at all efficiently, and it should not be difficult to devise some scheme by which the 
cultivated area could be largely developed without either injuring the grazing or the all- 
imjiortant well supply. 

Under present conditions the Gash, like any other uncontrolled deltaic river, is given 
to troublesome vagaries. 

The cultivated areas and best grazing grounds shift about with the changing directions 
of flow of the Hood waters, while the wells are liable to l>e Jiffected by the same cause, 
involving a constant migration of the imputation, and a feeling of insecurity that militates 
against any expenditure on improvements ; not to mention the trouble and complications 
involved in the administration of the country under such conditions. 

Moreover, the waters of the Gash, spreading in a thin sheet over very extensive areas 
of nearly level ground, ofFer the largest possible surface for evaporation, whilst often Hood- 
ing considerable areas of hard unproductive soils, which neither absorb water readily for 
the benefit of the springs, nor grow good grazing grasses; and in other inses it is only by 
keeping large areas continuously flooded, which have been thoroughly irrigated already, 
and suffering a continuous heavy loss from evajmration, that water can be passed forward 
to more distant places. 

Undoubtedly what would seem to 1*? required is some system of canalization and basin 
construction by means of which certain defined and selected areas could be given water in 
the manner, to the amounts, and at the times desired, so far as the supply of water available 
in the river might permit, whether for the purpose of growing durro, irrigating grazing 
grounds, or replenishing the springs. 

The way in which the Gash obliterates itself in its own silt a few miles north of Ka>sata 
is very curious, and shows the necessity for great caution in any attempt to canalize the 
river. 

It is highly probable that it* muddy waters would treat an artificially constructed canal 
with as little ceremony as they do their own large and well-defined natural channel, if 
turned directly into it. 

But we can, I think, take a hint from the behaviour of the river in its natural state. 

The waters arrive at what may lie called the head of the delta loaded with sand and 
silt, and when the diminishing s|oj>e of the country can no longer maintain the velocity 
necessary to keep this material moving, it is thrown down as a deposit which entirely blocks 
and obliterates the channel in a short distance; and the river breaks up and overflows in all 
directions. 

Once freed from the heavier jiortions of the suspended water, the comparatively clear 
water flows forward with a tendency to scour rather than to silt and to amalgamate rather 
than to disperse, if one may judge from general descriptions and a hurried view of a small 
part of the tract affected. 

The area situated aUnit the head of the delta is thus one of intense and concentrated 
deposit, and the soil is, as might be expected, extremely rich. It is here that best durra 
lands are situated. These lands cannot however be sown until the Gosh flood is over, 
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owing to their liability to inundation, and the crops grown on them arc therefore late in 
ripening; a fact which has this year involved them in the disastrous "asal" blight, which 
earlier sown crops escaped almost entirely. 

Some system of control of the river would uppear to Ix.' necessary under which the 
waters would continue to deposit their heavy silt over a limited area near the head of the 
delta, and to pass forward in a comparatively clear condition along a series of defined Hues 
in various directions. 

This would seem to point strongly to something in the nature of a basin or system 
of basins about the apex of the delta feeding canals leading in various directions through 
regulators in the retaining banks. 

Under present conditions a good deal of work is done under Government control every 
year in making and maintaining sadds across the heads of some of the larger spill channels 
near the delta head ; as these channels have a tendency to open out and develope into 
imj)ortant branches, carrying an undue proportion of water in new directions to the 
detriment of the established cultivation and interests on the older lines of now, while at 
the same time they lower the level of the water in the river itself, so that the valuable 
areas of cultivated land situated al>out the delta head are incompletely or insufficiently Hooded. 

A sort of fight is in fact maintained to preserve the existing conditions, against the 
natural tendency of a markedly deltaic river to keep continually opening out new lines of 
flow, and silting up and abandoning old ones. 

In the absence of any very definite plan of campaign, and with the rather meagre 
resources available, this fight is almost necessarily a losing game, and in any particular 
instance the river is pretty sure to get the best of it sooner or later ; causing considerable 
temporary loss and inconvenience, gradually passing off us the new channel in its turn 
chokes and destroys itself. 

If works can lx- constructed on any scale it would seem that what is required is a large 
circular basin enclosing the tract alxmt the delta head, into which the river would l>e guided 
by small retaining bunks running some little distance up the main river on either side. 

The river would lx» received into this basin and allowed to overflow and spread al>nut 
in the area enclosed, throwing down the greater portion of its heavy silt just as it does at 
present, and passing off through several regulators in the surrounding bank. 

Until the end of the flood the regulators in this bank would not be used to a greater 
extent than was necessary to secure the partition of the water in the way desired, so that 
existing conditions would be but very slightly disturbed ; at the end of the flood, when the 
river began to fall, the regulators would be closed, and the whole baxin given a last 
thorough soaking, and the stored water could then be run off and utilized lower down. 

The various regulators would form the heads of different canals, or might feed a 
second system of Iwsins forming a more or less concentric ring round the first circular 
basin, or one or more of them might be used merely as escaj>es to pass any excess of water 
forward down the existing lines of flow : at first the last named would probably 1« the 
most important function performed by them, but it is clear that the single ring liank would 
at once give absolute control of the river with a minimum of disturbance of existing 
conditions ; and canals of exact section and carefully considered alignment could Ix? 
developed from it ; or some of the old lines of flow could be improved into canals, though 
it would probably be necessary to maintain the largest of them as escapes, at any rate for 
some time. 

Without plans or levels it is impossible to say what the size of the first basin should I*, 
or what depth of water the liank should be designed to hold up, or to give any idea of the 
mimter, size or position of the regulators required, but it would probably be found Ixjtter to 
provide a large number of comparatively small regulators than a few large ones, and sis the 
estimated discharge of the river is of moderate amount, these works would not l« indivi- 
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dually very expensive or difficult to construct, and they might be built gradually, if fund* 
were not available for all at once. 

But Ix'-fore any definite scheme could be prejjared more information in absolutely 
essential; it is impossible to form an even moderately correct conception of such a jieculiar 
river and arrangement of channels from one or two rides over a small portion of the area 
affected, along tortuou* paths, through thick bush and high crop*. 

It is wortli noting that the proposed basin bank would provide a means of crossing 
the Gash in flood not far off the line of the Kassala- Berl»er road, a great advantage, as the 
difficulty and danger of fording the river is often a serious inconvenience, especially to 
]>ostal arrangements. 

The canals distributing the waters of the river would take the place of the present 
ill-defined depressions and khor line* ; and the available supply would l)e concentrated upon 
selected area?*, by which means much waste anil loss by evaporation woidd be avoided. 

The grazing grounds could be systematically irrigated by occasional floodings, instead 
of Iwingas at present the accidental result of large areas of marshy overflow. 

Distant villages could get their irrigation in regular rotation, instead of depending as 
now upon the ability of occasional flushes in the river to overj>ower the losses from absorp- 
tion and evaporation through a long series of swamps and areas of shallow flood, and reach 
them irregularly in uncertuiu amount. 

Amis around im]H>rtant well groups would l>e given a thorough and prolonged soaking 
with a good depth of water, and the wells themselves enlarged, deepened and unproved. 

Proceeding in this way it i* hardly possible to doubt but that a very great and fairly 
rapid development of the country could l>e effected, and the works are of a kind that could 
be constructed gradually, as the increase of population and the cultivated area justified their 
being undertaken. 

In addition to the main deltaic system, there was once a canal taking off the Gash at 
the southern foot of .Jebel Kassala, and irrigating a considerable tract of the great plain 
to the west of the river opposite Kassala town, where much cotton was grown, and several 
well-sakias existed, with garden cultivation ; the whole tract is now entirely uncultivated, 
overgrown with bush, and destitute of human habitations. 

I visited the site of the head of the old canal, and saw the remains of the old channels 
and hanks, still fairly intact, and also obtained a good deal of information concerning it 
from an old Government clerk resident in Kassala. 

It appears that the canal was first made about sixty years ago, ami was last used about 
thirty years ago. 

The Gash was completely dammed across, just l>elow the off- take, before the arrival of 
the flood, and the whole supply of the river diverted into the canal for thirty days. 

The dam was then formally and ceremoniously cut, and the waters of the river allowed 
to flow forward along their natural channel for the rest of the floor!. 

The old canal and the ends of the old hank could easily l»e retired and utilized, and 
this would be one way of helping to restore the ancient prosperity of the district, though 
I rather doubt the wisdom of the old method of working. 

It i* m>t clear why the canal wa« abandoned and it may have lieen due to difficulties 
with silt, though more prolnihly it was liecause it was found to l>e injurious to other and 
larger interests further down the river. 

The agricultural possibilities of the Gash area in Kassala Mudirieh cannot fail to strike 
any visitor interested in such matters, the fertility of the soil is unquestionable, and there 
is no doubt as to the former prosperity of the country. 

Present conditions are in sad and striking contrast, but there have 1hh-u considerable 
developments in the last two or three years, and the want of population is not such an 
acute difficulty in the neighlsmrhood of Kassala as elsewhere in the mudirieh. 
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The culti vated urea has extended and is extending rapidly, and very large herds of 
ca ttle and flock* of sheep and goats exist all over the Gash area. 

More and better wells are even-where urgently needed, and the extension of garden 
cultivation deserves every encouragement that can be given to it. 

Nothing would give a greater impetus to the restoration of the district than works for 
the control of the Gash flood, by means of which definite conditions could be guaranteed 
to definite tracts of country; and under such circumstances I have little doubt but that the 
necessary cultivators would soon be forthcoming. 

Here, as elsewhere in the Soudan, startling developments must not be looked for, but 
the conditions do appear more favourable than in mrwt places for doing a great deal of 
good by means of very moderate expenditure on irrigation works. 

Before anything can be done a rough plan and chart of levels must be prepared for 
the tract specially under consideration, and it is urgently desirable that a competent 
engineer or surveyor should be deputed to collect the information required, and submit it 
for definite and detailed proposals to some irrigation exjjcrt. 

T hat information would lie sufficiently well given, and quickly obtained by running a 
a single straight line of levels due north from Kassala for say twenty kilometres and taking 
long cross-section lines at right angles to this line at every kilometre. 

It is probable that a very useful beginning in the construction of works of control 
could be made by building three or four kilometres of bank of light section, and two or 
three small regulators, which could probably be done for a few thousand pounds, but it is 
impossible to speak with any certainty until the survey has been made. 

Even if there is no immediate prospect of funds being forthcoming, it would seem 
highly desirable to obtain accurate information, from a study of which the general lines to 
be followed in dealing with the Gash could be laid down. 

The cost of the survey would probably be indirectly recovered many times over io 
the first year, and much improvement work of a permanent nature, such as bank construc- 
tion, could be gradually accomplished in the same way, and by the same agency as that 
by which the present purely temporary works of control are executed. 
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NOTE ON THE HASSA LANDS NEAR BEKKER. 



The section of the Nile valley and the general physical conditions of the country about 
Berber are very similar to those of the narrower parts of Upper Egvpt. 

There are, however, minor points of difference, notably in the facts that in the Soudan 
the culturable areas are more irregular and uneven both in surface and quality, and in that 
they are situated in a region liable to lie visited occasionally by heavy storms of rain, throwing 
large quantities of water down the khors and depressions draining the adjacent desert, l»th 
of which facts would have to be considered in any scheme of irrigation, and would probably 
increase the difficulty and expense of constructing the necessary works as eomjmrcd with 
Egypt. 

In most places there is a well-defined alluvial benn to the river, of recent formation and 
very varying width, up to perhaps a couple of kilometres, the general level of which is at or 
about high Hood level. 

Much of this l>erin is already highly cultivated with crops of durra, wheat, barley, lubia 
etc., the necessary irrigation l>eing effected by means of sakias and shadoufs along the 
river's edge. 

The uncultivated parts arc generally more or less covered with tufts of coarse grass 
and small scrubby bushes, and their surface is often much cut up and rendered uneven 
by sand-drift. 

Behind this berm, on a higher level by two or three metres, and forming a secondary 
terrace also of very varying width, is found in many places another similar l>enn of much 
older formation, now well above the reach of the highest Hoods. 

This upper terrace has in places become more or less covered with atones, and in others 
has had its surface so much cut up and covered by sand-drift that it is not always easily 
distinguishable from the true desert into which it merges. 

It is as a rule dotted with scrub and wholly uncultivated, but considerable stretches are 
planted with durra in years of favourable rainfall and yield good crops. 

In places the areas available for cultivation are very extensive and consist apparently of 
excellent soil ; of this the Hassa lands of some six thousand feddans, situated alxmt 10 
kilometres north of Iterlier, arc an excellent example. 

The true desert consists generally of pure barren shingle, rising with a gentle inclination 
for a long distance, and is of no agricultural value whatever. 

The railway runs approximately along the toj of the desert slope on the dividing line 
lietween the culturable and unculturable lands, some little way from the river. 

Berber is situated forty kilometres north of the mouth of the Atbara. 

The Nile in this length has a rather heavy slope owing to the existence of several 
rocks in the channel, and a succession of light rapids for some distance below the Atbara 
junction. 

Some levels taken in connection with the original proposal for the reclamation of the 
Hassa lands are said to have shown a fall of between nine and ten metres in the river level 
from the Atbara mouth to Berl>er; and some levels that I saw in connection with a project 
for the construction of a small system of basins on the west hank of the river in this reach 
supported this estimate. 

I think that any scheme involving pumping for perennial irrigation on a large scale 
for this tract may l)e dismissed at once as out of the question, both on account of its cost, 
and the doubt as to whether the country is ready for it, not to mention the question arising 
from Egypt's interest in the matter. 
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It would in my opinion almost certainly l>e wiser, in this as in all similar instances, to 
follow the lines of development followed by Egypt itself, and commence with the compara- 
tively cheap and simple basin system, for which water would always be available in abundance, 
without raising the thorny question of summer supply; and when a certain degree of 
prosperity has been established it will be time enough, should the water difficulty have been 
solved, to proceed to a conversion to the perennial system. 

The people of Berber and the neighbourhood are thoroughly awake to the value of 
such lands as these when flooded, as they occasionally arc, by unusually heavy rainfall or 
an exceptionally high Nile, and under such circumstances large areas of crop are sown and 
big returns realized, off lands that in most years are barely distinguishable from the surround- 
ing deserts. 

They would almost certainly Ihj ready to at once bike advantage of lands regularly and 
dejK?n<lably flooded by artificial means under the Iwsin system. 

I understand that the proposal originally entertained concerning the Hassa lauds 
contemplated a canal taking off the Nile at the Attaint junction, and running down alongside 
the river in the usual way with a less slope than the river itself till it commanded the lands 
to be irrigated, also the erection of large pumps to feed the canal when the river was not 
high enough to do so direct. 

As regards the canal this is probably quite practicable, the distance is about fifty kilo- 
metres, and the fall in the river about ten metres — five metres would be ample for the 
fall in the canal, which could therefore command and irrigate lands up to five metres above 
river level in the neightamrhood of Hassa village, and a good deal of land at lower levels 
further up. 

The difficulties of construction would not be serious except for the existence of a series 
of villages, including the town of Berber itself, along the edge of the upper temice, which 
any such canal must alunwt necessarily follow. 

These are unquestionably serious obstacles, especially the town of Berber, the principal 
buildings in which are along the edge of a steep bank of considerable height which descends 
abruptly into a branch channel of the river. 

In the absence of detail levels it is difficult b) discuss a point which is solely a question 
of levels, but I think the difficulty is a serious one, and could only be overcome by heavy 
expenditure. 

Through the town of Berber also runs a large and formidable desert khor,now provided 
for on the railway by a girder bridge of several metres' span, at the site of a bad "wash- 
out" some two or three years ago. 

This channel would undoubtedly give serious trouble to the canal at intervals, uidesg 
provided for by an expensive syphon or super-passage. 

The length of the canal is considerable and the amount of earthwork would be large ; a 
good many bridges would also be required owing to the number of villages adjacent to ite 
line. 

I was only able to make a very hasty visit to Hassa, and was certainly given to under- 
stand that much of the land is of very superior quality, but what I was able to see of it did 
not impress me very favourably. 

The possibility of dealing with this tract in a way likely to prove financially remune- 
rative in a reasonably short time, would, I think, depend largely on the area that could be 
brought within the scope of one canal system, and the extent to which the canal could be 
made to consist of a series of shallow basins involving only light earthwork in the form of a 
retaining bank along the river's edge. 

This would probably be best effected by means of a canal or basin system starting 
some little way up the Atbara on its right bank, and continued past the junction of the 
Atbara with the Nile down the right bank of the latter river. 
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In this way the feeding canal could be brought in at a comj)aratively high level, and 
following as nearly as might be the line of the railway, it could pass behind Berber and the 
other villages that form the most serious obstacle to the construction of a canal on the lines 
originally contemplated. 

If fuller information and a detailed survey showed it to be possible and worth while, 
the proposals here outlined might be elalwrated into an extensive canal system or chain of 
basins extending all down the lower Atbara and for a considerable distance down the Nile 
j Mist Berber. 

Without such a survey it is quite impossible to say what area of laud might be brought 
within the scope of such a scheme, or how much money it would be worth while to spend 
ujion it. 

There is no doubt that the strip of culturable land is on the average but a narrow one, 
and there would be one or two short lengths of high rough ground to cut through, where 
projecting spurs of the desert run right down to the river, but otherwise the difficulties of 
construction should not l»e serious. 

In any case the first thing required is a reasonably correct plan and a few lines of levels, 
and if any money is forthcoming for work of the kind under discussion, it could not be 
letter spent in the first instance than in preparing rough survey and level chart* of any 
tract* which casual observation or local report suggest as likely to offer suitable fields for 
irrigation works of a simple and incxj>ensive kind. 

Without some central office in the Soudan for the control and direction of such surveys 
and the collection of the necessary information, I do not see how anything can l« done, 
except in the way of small local works of a tentative and experimental kind the results of 
which are not likely to be verv satisfactory, and mav lie very misleading. 

But speaking very broadly it seems probable that the Hassu lands, and all other similar 
tracts in the Berber Mudiria would be best dealt with under present conditions by the 
introduction of a basin system modelled very much on the lines of the systems in the 
southern parts of Upper Egypt, and that there would not seem to be any great difficulty in 
introducing such a system so far a* can lie judged from a casual visit. 

But much more exact and detailed information is required before any comprehensive 
scheme could l>e even entertained, and such information could only be collected by parties of 
surveyors working for a considerable time under the direction of some competent central 
authority specially charged with the investigation. 
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In accordance with instructions I made certain arrangements concerning the erection 
of a gauge on the Atbara near Fasher. 

I ascertained before arriving there that the telegraph line from Kassala to Gedaref 
crosses the Atbara at Khasim el-Girba, about seven miles above Fasher, where the river 
runs through a rocky gorge. 

Colonel Henry, Mudir of Kassala, kindly arranged to send out a mason from Kassala 
to meet me there with tools for cutting a gauge in the rock. 

We arrived there a day earlier than had l>een expected, and Mr. Crawley and I took 
advantage of the opportunity to mark out the gauge in red pencil and scratches, on a nearly 
vertical rock face. 

On the arrival of the mason we found that his tools were quite unequal to the task of 
cutting the exceedingly hard water-worn rock face, and that no lietter tools were available 
in Kassala. 

We therefore elaborated our marks a little, anil then continued our march to Kassala, 
from where I telegraphed to Cairo for letter tools. 

The rock on which we marked the gauge rises out of a deep pool alwut a quarter of a 
mile al*»ve the usual halting place at Khashim el-Girba, where the Kassala-Gedaref road 
touches the river — an excellent site. 

The gauge is designed so that a reading of ten metres is the normal low water level of 
the river, corresjK>nding to a trickling discharge out of the pool in which it stands, (which 
was the condition of things at the time of our visit), and the marks were carried up to a 
reading of twenty metres, though ordinary floods do not apparently rise more than six or 
seven metres, and the flood marks of 1901 showed a rise of little over five. 
The telegraph line crosses the river about a mile above the gauge site. 
With Colonel Henry's assistance I arranged in telegraphic corresjwiidence with Captain 
Liddell, Director General of the Soudan Telegraphs, to erect a tap wire from the main line to 
a hut to I* erected on the roadside within two or three hundred metres of the gauge. 

Colonel Henry also promised to arrange for the erection of the necessary hut at a cost 
not exceeding ten pounds. 

At the same time I arranged provisionally for the erection of rain-gauges at Gallaltat, 
Gedaref and Klnisim el-Girlm, which arrangement was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Webb, 
as Acting Under-Secretary. 

On my arrival in Cairo I discussed the matter with Mr. Webb, and the tools and rain- 
gauges not having yet been sent off, it was decided to send up a mason from Assouan 
with them. 

I wrote various letters accordingly to the different |>eople concerned, and the file of 
correspondence on the subject is submitted with this rejiort for record and reference. 
The present state of the matter is therefore a* follows : — 

A giitige was marked out in a temporary manner in a good site on the Atlwra at 
Khashim el-Girba. 

An experienced mason was sent up to Kassala with suitable tools to cut the gauge in 
the rock in a |>ermanent manner, which was ap|>arently completed about the end of Ma\\ 

A hut has been constructed on the Kassala-Gedaref road near the gauge and a tap wire 
laid to it from the existing telegraph line. 

Captain Liddell was asked to complete the fitting of the hut as a reporting telegraph 
station, and if possible to find a man to take up his station there from June 1st, and to let 
us know on what terms he would consent to do so. 
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Captain Liddel) agreed to do all that he was been asked to do in this matter, and esti- 
mated the monthly expense at about £10, in addition to the cost of the first installation, 
which will be quite small. 

The arrangements have since been completed, and the gauge is now being reported daily 
but details arc not yet fully known. 

Three rain-gauges have also been sent up, to be erected at Gallabat, Gedaref and 
Khashim el-Girba. 

The rain-gauge at Khashim el-Girba will be read daily by the signaller stationed there, 
as well as the river gauge, as part of his regular duties. 

Captain Liddell has agreed to allow the telegraph signaller at Gallabat to look after the 
rain-gauge there, he receiving in consideration an honorarium of £1 a month. 

Colonel Henry and Dr. Ensor, P.M.O. of Kassala Mudirieh, were asked if they had 
any objection to the local medical officer at Gedaref observing and reporting the rainfall 
th ere on the same terms, and said they had none. 

Dr. Ensor has kindly promised to exercise a friendly supervision over these gauges in 
the course of his tours, and to see that they are suitably placed, and that the men understand 
how to use them. 

The arrival of the rain-gauges has not yet l)een reported and I fear that the arrange- 
ments can hardly have been in full working order for the begining of this rainy season, but 
a good definite start has been made, and the information when obtainable should be of the 
greatest value and interest. 

C. Dupcis. 

15 June 1903. 
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